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CHAPTER  I 

THE  HALF-BREED 

A  TOURIST  Of  to-day,  peering  from  the  window  of  iiis  vestibulp 
alert  woodsmen  from  tlie  North  •    wirv   siW Tr!^  '         "Z 
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For  all  these  yancd  swarms  had  gathered  from  three  points 
of  the  compass  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  on  to  the  gold  dis- 
covenes  of  the  Black  Hills.  They  had  ri^hed  eagerly  o  tl  3 
extremes  point-and  stopped.  As  far  as  the  borde^r  of  the 
great  wilderness  it  was  possible   to  journey  individually 

plished  alone.    Trained  scouts  and  plainsmen  there  became 
■:^Z7'  '^"^'^  '"^^"'^  °^^"  ^'^^^'^^^  '^  attempt  tl 

Their  reasons  were  simple  and  cogent.  Throughout  all  of 
the  previous  winter  unusual  snows  had  covered  the  pastura-e 
to  such  a  depth  that  much  of  the  range  stock,  on  whi  h  ?he 
plainsman  relied  to  draw  his  heavy  "  schooners."  had  died  of 
cold  and  exhaustion,  while  of  the  survivors  but  an  insi^nid 
cant  remnant  was  fit  to  travel.    After  causing  this  damage 

whorl  in  ?/""  ^"^  ^""i  "^  '^f ''  '^'P^'^^y  ^^  the  Bad  Lands 
where,  m  the  deeper  guhes,  they  must  have  been  quite  washed 
out.     As  an  incidental  climax,  piled  on  top  to  make  -ood 

Sioux  thVo   ^^ff"^'"'  "f"  ^"  '''  ^'^^  P^^^  '   -d  «'  -11  t^e 
fcioux  the  O^allalas  are  the  worst. 

Nobody  gave  a  thought  to  the  Ogallalas.    That  was  part  of 

^^hP""'-!!  ?"^  ^  y^?^  "^""  ^^^^^  ''''  that  those  emaciated 
cattle  couldn't  stand  the  racket.    And  so  Three  Rivers  steadily 

exSg ' '      "  '°"^''""'  '^  ''^^  ''''^^y  b«^-^«  ^o- 

f^^fin'/f  *^'^  T'^y  Y^'?  ?'^^  '"^^''^^  ^^'^  ^'•o^ti^f  town,  only 
to  find  himself  checked  m  hi.  desire  to  push  ahead,  ;as  a 
J^oung  man  of  twenty-two  or  three.  He  had  made  a  lon^ 
journey,  and  he  was  correspondingly  disappointed  when  he 
foresaw,  as  his  immediate  prospect,  a  summer's  sojourn  in  a 
sun-oaked  turbulent,  unprofitable  region.  Not  that  he  was 
content  with  a  superficial  proof  of  its  necessity.    He  sought  the 

flZ?H^^  ''Tl?  "*  ?'  ^''y  ^""^-^^^  «^  '^''^  ■■   be  examined 
the  cattle  care  ully  :  he  questioned  closely  the  men  who  knew 

the  trails,  the  fords,  the  Indians.  When  he  had  quite  Enished 
us  patient  investigations,  he  swore  briefly  and  gustily,  and 
then  went  on  a  three  days'  spree,  from  which  he  sobered  into 
a  quiet  cisarette-smoking  lounger,  waiting  for  what  mi^ht 
turn  up.    Nothing  did.  " 

The  days  followed  cno  anyiher  until  a  month  had  passed, 


THE  HALF-BREED  H 

I  which  seemed  as  long  as  a  year.  Men  gambled  away  one 
another  a  small  store  of  wealth,  drank  away  their  own  S 
.  appomtments  shot  each  other's  lives  out  unmolested.  Three 
I  spasmodic  vigilance  committees  hanged  six  men  by  the  neck 
I  until  they  were  dead,  but  speedily  allowed  themselves  to  dTs 
I  solve  and  the  town  to  relapse,  because  of  a  happy  combination 
I  of  sheer  laziness  and  sympathy  with  the  offenders 
,  Kumours  of  an  advance  flew  thick.     They  were  always 

brought  heavily  to  earth  by  a  charge  of  common  sense  or  1n- 
!       vestigation.    Nevertheless,  others  were  speedily  on  tTe  w Lg  • 
^       and  men  looked  at  them.    Ensuing  disappoinkent  came  in 
time  to  possess  a  cumulative  force  that  aLunted  to  a  dull 
I       sullen  anger  agamst  nothing  in  particular  "  »  ^u". 

'■      tnnirt7°"''^.f  ^"^  ^^  '^^°°'  ""^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^J^^ady  been  made, 

'       but  w^thT     ""''^-'^  °"'^"'^  ''''^''"  °f  imperturbabili?; 
but  with  an  mcreasmg  inner  tension.    He  was  a  tall,  dark 

buTii  if  r^  r°J  ^^^^-«i^«"Wered  and  clean  built ;  tront 
but  with  fine  hands  and  feet.  His  hair  was  straight  and 
black  ;  his  features  clean  cut  and  swarthy.    By  his  restless  eve 

Tt^tTT  '??'^"'^^^  ''''  «^  ^^P^^««^-  y'^  knewtim  for 
a  half-breed.    He  gave  out  his  name  as  Michall  La  fond   and 

?i.i  III  "^""'^  '^  ^'""'f-  ^"^^^^«  ^^'  <^1«'^«  «f  the  troublous 
«l.nL  /''  ^  P'*'*''"^  ''^''^*^"  °^'g^*  ^^^'«  ^«t^ced  that  his 
slender  fingers  were  rarely  still.  Otherwise  the  half-breed 
appeared  the  most  indifferent  member  of  the  commui^ty 

in  1^,'  Sr^  ""'''  ^'^  """"i  P''"^"'^*  ^^™  f ^«°^  investigating 
m  his  painstaking  manner  each  rumour  as  it  took  form  This 
was  the  reason  why,  when  finally  the  formation  of  a  genuine 
tram  was  undertaken  by  three  of  the  specialists  known  as 
scouts,  Michail  Lafond  was  one  of  the  eadiest  to  know  of  it 

st^riaTn/  '^  ^'\''  'PP^y  ^^^  ^'^^««i«^-  He  ownld  fou; 
wZn  o  L  hr/-  T:''""^  'i?'^'  ^^^  ^  ^'g'^*-  two-wheeled 
i?fhp  ^if  M  .V^'^'^  *ff '•  *^°«*  ^^  ^''  1^^«  ^ad  been  spent 
Idnd  X.  /'*'.?"''  wilderness.  He  was  expert  in  his  own 
kind  of  woodcraft,  accustomed  to  hardships,  and  a  good  shot 
In  every  respect  he  knew  himself  fitted  to  become  f  memS 
of  such  an  expedition  as  the  present.    He  had  no  doubt  o7his 

S'^r'-  I.^!""  ^'  '''^''"^  *^^t  ^t  last  hi  waSng  wa 
ended  he  saddled  one  of  his  horses,  and  rode  three  S  out 

nis  tsta  m  the  air,  and  screamed  with  delight.    This  was  the 
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half-breed  of  it.  Impassibility  may  be  stupid  or  intensely 
nervous.  Then,  all  a-tremble,  he  rode  back  to  where  the  three 
sp.cialista  in  question  were  camped,  just  on  the  border  of  the 
town,  and  proffered  his  formal  application. 

The  three  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  were  practically 
at  the  head  of  their  profession.  It  was  not  a  profession  of  easy 
access,  but  one  to  which  only  a  long  and  dangerous  apprentice- 
ship  gave  admittance.  Its  members  were  men  who  had  lived 
their  lives  on  the  frontier,  either  as  express  riders,  hunters 
trappers,  army  scouts,  or  as  members  of  the  Indian  tribes 
themselves.  Ihey  were  a  hardy,  bold,  self-reliant  race,  equal 
to  all  emergencies,  and  exacting  from  the  men  in  their  char.re 
the  most  implicit  obedience.  To  their  wonderful  resourceful- 
ness IS  due  the  fact  that  so  many  comparatively  weak  forces 
were  enabled  to  penetrate  in  safety  a  hostile  country  teemin^ 
with  tne  most  treacherous  and  wily  foes.  " 

As  with  all  crafts  they  had  their  big  men-the  masters,  as 
It  were-whose  deeds  they  emuL-ied.  whose  feats  of  skill  and 
divination  they  spoke  of  with  awe,  whose  names  they  wor- 

R  &^?  p?c.??  ''^'?  ?'^  ^^''"°"'  ^^'"d  Bill,  Jim  Clarke, 
Buffalo  Bill,  Slade,  and  the  three  men  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal— Jim  Buckley,  Alfred,  and  Billy  Knapp. 

Billy  Knapp  was  dark,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  long-haired 
wearing  a  bristly  moustache  and  goatee.    A  stranger  might 
have  remarked   his  frowning,   beetling   brow  with   a  little 
uneasiness,  but  would  have  taken  heart  from  the  enereetic 
kindliness  of  the  eyes  beneath.  In  fact,  eager,  autocratic  energy 
was  the  dominant  note  in  Billy's  character.     He  succeeded 
because  this  energy  carried  him  through-with  some  to  spare 
Jim  Buckley  was  also  tall  and  large,  but  he  gave  one  less 
the  Idea  of  nervous  force  than  of  a  certain  static  power     He 
was  a  mass  wmch  moved  slowly  but  irresistibly.    His  seal- 
brown  beard,  his  broad  forehead,  the  distance  between  his 
wide,  steady  eyes  strengthened  this  impression.    One  felt  that 
his  decisions  would  be  hardly  come  at,  but  stubbornly  held 
Success  was  inevitable,  but  it  would  be  the  result  of  slow 
thinking,  deep  purpose,  and  a  quiet  tenacity  of  grip  that  never 
let  ffO. 

As  for  Alfred-<5verybody  lias  heard  of  him,  his  place  in 
tne  annals  of  tae  \\  cat  is  assured,  and  his  peculiarities  of  person 
and  character  have  been  many  times  described.    Surely  no 
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one  IS  unfamiliar  with  his  short,  bandy  legs,  his  narrow,  sloping 
little  shoulders,  his  contracted  chest,  his  queer  pink  and  white 
face,  with  its  bashful  smile,  his  high  bald  head.  Everybody 
knows  his  fear  of  women.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  he 
never  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  any  subject.  His  speciality 
was  making  the  best  of  otlier  people's,  no  matter  how  bad  they 
were  ;  and  competent  judges  say  he  could  accomplish  a  more 
gloriously  perfect  best  out  of  some  tenderfoot's  fool  notion 
than  another  man  with  the  advice  of  experts.  Some  people 
even  maintain  that  Alfred  was  the  best  scout  the  plains  ever 
produced,  only  he  was  so  bashful  that  it  took  an  expert  to 
appreciate  the  fact. 

When  Lafond  approached  the  camp  of  these  men  and  threw 
himself  from  his  pony,  he  found  only  Jim  Bucklev.  sitting  in 
the  shade  of  one  of  his  wagons,  smoking  his  pipe.' 

"  One  says  that  you  will  tak'  train  through  thees  summer  " 
Legan  the  half-breed  abruptly.    "  Ah  lak'  to  go  also." 

Buckley  looked  his  interlocutor  over  keenly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  slowly,  between  puifs.  "  That's  right.  We 
aims  to  pull  through,  but  we  don't  aim  to  take  no  lumber  with 
us.    You  married  ?  " 

Lafond  shook  his  head.  "  No  !  No  !  No  !  "  he  cried 
vehemently. 

"  That's  all  right.    Got  any  cattle  ?  " 

"  Four  horses." 

"  That  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  scout  arose,  still  with  the  same  appearance  of  delibera- 
tion, and  inspected  the  pony  thoroughly,  with  the  eye  and 
movements  of  an  expert. 

*'  Others  as  good  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Bettaire,"  assured  Lafond. 

"  Wagon  ?  "  pursued  the  laconic  Buckley. 

"  Bobtail,"  responded  Lafond  with  equal  brevity.  Though 
young,  he  already  possessed  some  shrewdness  in  the  recidin^ 
of  character.  ** 

Buckley  sat  down  in  the  shade  and  relit  his  pipe. 
"  Where  are  vou  from  ?  "  he  askod  bluntly. 
''Ontario."   " 
"  Woods  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
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"  w^    •  >J^^  ,  .  KT'^-    in  the  woods  manv  timpg  " 

bere  came  m.    SSev  i„  t  f^  """'i''"'  S"  »«'"  t«o  mem- 
comer',  deic,  and  '  uSifcatb:  ™"'''  *"'"  "^  °'  '^^  -- 
iJilly  looked  him  over  briefly. 

d«otne:r-%:'i;;\j':!''"  ?'  '"vri, "'"'  «'-*-. 

air  of  ignoring  UfoXl  "tte  '"  itrh''^"''^;.".''''  "'" 
with  a  little  laugh.  "'i""""-       -tliat  bars  him,"  he  said, 

"  Von'tfJeTh^X ^"^-^  ""''  "'  '"<'-«■"  Buckley  objected 
"  He',  a  breed  an'  barr''  frV  ""'«'  Bill/decS  y.' 
«nd  I  ain't  gS'  ,0  have  oli^t  '  '''"  P''""J'  "'  """  "''« 
can  help  it.let  alone  the  rame'St'^'"""  ™"°'''  "'"■  »='  "  ' 

wiS%':rr™"'ru^.Wnr3 '"  '"'  ""^^  <"  ">«  -SO". 
of  his  remarks,^  obliviousness  to  the  presence  of  the  subject 

Th?haln.rI;V'r-  '""  ^"""'y  "'"'■'y  and  indiflerentlv 

waM'Srto  hhhre""  Tbrn''  '"'.f  ""  *  P-^''^'' 
motion,  he  leaped  on  '^nZ'^Cr^'^:^,^:-^'' 
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CHAPTER   II 

TilK    WOMAN 

Barely  aad  the  dust  of  the  half-breed's  sudden  deDartur« 

a  propitiatory  manner  towards  seven  small  bu^lierand  7oi 
versatiooally  informed  the  north-west  eoracr  of  t  eVe  can™; 

bcStMr*S'  """^'"'  '^"'"'  *"  »«-•  «"<1  »"M  not 
"  She's  goin',  if  I  have  to  take  '  '^r  W  m^-c^lF  "  tj     1 1 

^ritrwSinir-^'"'--^^^^^^^^^ 

^M^'ff^hff  ^'"t  "'"'  "'■'K8l=<'  fte  bacon,  trring  imniedi- 

Billy  Knapp  exploded. 

;;  You  go  to  hell  !  "  was  his  method  of  objection. 

quits     You  got  to  b.ve  her,  if  you  hav;  m^'  ^  ^  '"'    ^ 

sobered  rthlrthr'eat'""  ^''^'"  ""^^^^"^^  ^^"^'  ^  ^^^tle 
f  hn^'^^f"^'?  '^^  ^.^""'^  ^'""^^^^  ""«rly  at  a  loss.    He  had  not 

realized  more  subtri^Tti'ong  ^     So  he'S'n^'f  "'t'.'^ 
arose  lightly,  and  4ught  unfo  them  thetomtn  heSf '  '"' 
and  she  ^J.'  «weet  littie  woman,  with  deep,  trusting  blue  eyes 
and  she  accompanied  Jim  without  a  thought  of  th  .onnnS 

tto  ml'^'sf  ••      '""^  T'\y  '^'^^  ^^^  «^^  ^-^  *«  meet  ?L  otter 
iLd'e^"-    ^'  "''"^'^  °''^  '°  «^^"  ^-  appreciation  of  thdr 
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J^|C^  approached  the  fire,  and  assumed  her  ..o»t  graciou, 

»;^'rr>"tTr'wirhTeLr?e*![„p-.^'[ew^r^- 
hi'  z^Lru^fz  '"V"-  -"^01':  rr: 

ZIa      f  u    ^;    • ,  '^^  *^  ^°^  ^'lat  we  would  have  done     Yon 

Alfred,  aa  usual,  was  wrigglin-^lv  shv     Rillxr  Tr«o««  i 

tWhHf  r    ?A  \^r°  ''''^''**'^-    The  woman  saw.    She 

""\v  i?'?^.  *^r;^^^  ^^  °°«  aLther?  °^''  '"^  """' 

Well  ?     asked  Jim  defiantly. 

-Billy  coughed     He  spat  in  the  fire.    He  exploded    '«  Damn 
noldld  1^  hei°^^l  expectantly   towards   Alfred.     Alfred 

siW     "  H.W  r'i'  ^'''"  ''T'^'^  J'^'  ^fter  a  moment's 
''^Xor^^^^^^^^^  ^  '^^'    The  kid  has  blue 

,^  The  camp'U  be  mightly  riled,"  put  in  Alfred. 

Thev  d?n?n?l  ^'^I'^^foo^'"  ^"gg'^sted  the  practical  Billy 
wW^.i,  P^  *^  everythmg,  and  went  over  to  the  "  hoteP' 
where  they  viewed  the  woman's  husband  at  a  safe  distani 

s^X'sSi^^Iir  V^'^^^  -T'''^^'^'  eyesthind\S 
They  returned  to  camp,  and  began  to  discuss  the  question 
to  imagme  for  a  moment  that  Jack  Snowie,  for  instance  X 
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had  been  refused  because  he  wanted  to  take  his  wife,  would 
exac  ly  rejoice  over  the  scouts'  decision.  In  fact.  Jack  had 
a  rather  well-developed  sense  of  injustice,  and  a  summary 
method  of  showing  it.  And  he  was  by  no  means  afone  ^ 
Jim  agreed  to  transport  the  three  in  his  schooner,  which  wa^ 
one  point  well  settled.  Billy  suggested  at  least  a  dozin  aLurl 
Tct  S  U   ^"'^'f  '"'  T""^  '"^  'Snorance  until  the  start  ha 

iTt^^:z7t''''  °"^  ^^  ^^^^^^  -^  '-^^^^  *o  -- 

;;  Slie  might  put  on  men's  clothes."  he  concluded  desperately. 

fn  /      «',  °''^°^  ^,°^'  '''^^^  ^^'  ?  "  i^qu'red  Jim.    "  Stick 
to  sense.  Billy.    Besides,  there's  the  kid." 
Billy  tried  once  more. 

f ai7r^^'  "^'t^  """'*. "'  '''''"^  ^  hundred  mile  out.    He  could 

wfv  ?L  ^  ^''.1  "^  up  after  wc  gets  good  and  started.  That 
way.  the  camp  thinks  he  palavers  with  Jim  and  us  to  get  a 
schooner  and  maybe,  they  thinks  Jim  is  a  damn  fool  a  whole 
lot.  but  Jim  don't  mind  that ;  do  you,  Jim  ?  " 

good;'°'  '  "^'""^  ^^''''"  '^'"^  "'^°^'  "  ^"<^  y^''  ^^be'^e's  no 

"  ''  Why  ?  " 

•'  He  wouldn't  get  ten  mile  before  somebody'd  hold  him  ud 
and  lift  his  schooner  off  him.  They's  a  raft  if  bad  m  n  je"  t 
laym  fer  a  chance  like  that  to  turn  road  agent."  ^ 

.    -Bily  turned  a  slow  brick  red,  and  got  up  suddenly  over-turn- 
ing  the  coffee-pot.    A  dozen  strides  brought  him  to^the  camp  of 
the  Tennessee  outfit    There  he  raised  his  voice  to  concert^fc 
^^      .ve  aims  to  pull  out  day  arter  to-morrow,"  he  bellon-ed 

a  Hd     Tf  ""'""X'l  i'^'  :'^  "^  '''^  t^'^'i^^f^^*  ^  woman  ad' 
a  kid.    Them  that  has  objections  can  go  to  the  devil  " 

bo  saying,  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  returned  to 

his  friends.     Jim  whistled  ;    but  Alfred  smiled  softly    and 

began  to  recap  the  mpples  of  his  old-fashioned  Colt'  reyolvers 

Alfred  was  at  that  time  the  best  shot  with  a  six-shootelin  the 

midd  e  West.    Seeing  this,  Billy's  frown  relaxed  in?o  a  g  ^ 

go  tJrS;):  sSfhf  "^  ''-'  ^-  <^^i-  V^o,Jy  .M 
In  half  an  hour  the  news  was  all  over  camp.    When  Michi.1 
La  ond  heard  of  it,  he  left  his  dimier  half  eaten  and  went  ou 
to  talk  earnestly  to  a  great  variety  of  people. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE   MAN   WHO  STOOD  99 

fIc\'oS;ihr^^^^^^^  ^T  ^^>'«  to  explain  sati. 

obstinacy  in  adheZ  to  the  dol'  '"''  ^  Pcr^uaded.  nor  thoir 
Prue  Welch  would  hi !e  hanU?  n'""''  'il  '"'^^^'"'>'  "^^^e. 
The  doctor,  her  husband  tnll^f  ""  "•'  Providence  for  it. 
of  events.  '  *°°^  ''  ''^  '^"'^^  '"  ^^e  natural  courso 

thinkincr.      ^     "  ''°°"t«'^o^^tbofit,  inacertainwavof 

bafd-f  ^^boS^^^  ^^X,';..^,^,  «P-t  ^i^  ^^tudi... 

^igh  school,  where  he  wag  aS  /V-    !''". '"  ^'^"'  *"  ^^"^ 
stood  99  i;  aSra      In.on  ^^,  ^'\teacl)ors  because  he 

conscious  of  his  hand3  and  feet  So  -^  '  "'^^varrantably 
he  spent  much  time  in  tl  litty.'l^e  ,%t  7ZV^  '""'"'"^'i 
none  at  all  in  the  ciemental  Uttd  nht  i  laboratory,  and 
.'o  much  for  the  w  Irm  of  o  oor  .fn  ?'  °^  V^°''^  '^'^'  ^^'^  ^^ 
thought.    He  eradnated  IZJ  f  ^  ''  ?^  '^"'^^^^  habits  of 

a  Sen::t?ttetSir;i:i'^"  '^'  ^^^^'«P^^  - 1- 

session.     Give^  a  bit  of  ^^.l^  /  amounted  almost  to  ob- 

explain  it  in  the  most  t?K  ■    ,  Y^^  ''"'**^' '   ^"^  ^^  could 
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eye  of  science— and  he  labelled  what  hA  onor  ««j  *•  t   ^  j  • 

It  18  very  pleasant  to  know  where  the  Pah^.oic  h^  f^nU^ 
and  how  :  or  why  the  stratifications  of  thete  age^^^^  ^^t  .^^^^ 

fcl/r/";^^  •''  '''"^^^  ^^^  England  localufes     To  veHfy 
o  3         lara-nation  green  volumes  of  obese  proportions  or 

..S-;?r.S.'£  Sgii-Sc-iiz- "•  "■ 

looked  upon  as  a  lor  1  celehrifv     tk     •       l  j    f  •    ^P*^®  ^'^^ 

youth.  L  A^^^:^;.^^i^''^z!;:^zt 

to  draw  upon  h.m  in  sweet  contemplation  another  pal^^  of  uZ 

liM'.nZr'''  --'-''  ^'-  ^■>--  -^-  a  ta^grof^c;;^!; 

And  so,  although  Prue  Welch  was  a  homely  name  and  Prue 
Winterborne  a  beautiful  one,  when  Adoniram  Accepted  he 
chair  of  geology,  oftered  him  by  his  alma  mater,  the  o^er  of 
the  blue  eye.  went  with  him.  and  the  new  professor'rtlfick 
spectacles  somehow  glowed  with  a  kindly  warmth  whchevei 
fine  speamens  of  the  finest  fossil  had  never  been  abl     o  kinT 

yard  under  a  very  big  motherly  elm,  and  gave  his  davs  n 
the  earnest  mental  dissection  of  the  cuticle  of^the  globe  ^ffis 
wife  attacked  the  problem  of  life  on  six  hundred  dollars  a  vea 

Now  from  this  state  of  affairs  sprang  two  results  The^^r' 
feasor  evolved  a  theory,  and  Mrs.  Professor,  a  though  shVdS 
not  in  the  least  understand  what  it  was  all  about  came  o 
believe  m  it,  to  champion  it,  to  consider  it  auite  thl' r^^^ 
portant  affair  of  the  a^..  The  professor  thoughl  o  iT  and 
so  they  were  happy  and  united.  g""- so,  too  ,  and 

The  theory  was  a  tremendous  affair,  having  to  do  wit  I. 
^otbng  less  than  the  formation  of  oui  contfnent      It  wa 
r  volutionary  in  the  extreme,  but  shed  such  iSumination  fn 
hitherto  dark  corners  of  tl.i,  and  allipd  subiecS^  tw  ii^ 
probahiHy.  prima  facie,  was  practically  aa^Sed      ^ 
Welch  It  seemed  to  be  quite  so  ;    but  the  inSorabK  t 

science  discerned  breaks  in  the  chkin  of  continufty'gaps  ,n  the 
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procession  of  proofs,  which,  while  not  of  vast  importance  in  r 

iTtuT  W"'"f  ^'^'^'8°^^  *°  '"^'^•^J^  with  pcpSlnTel 

kss  sufficed  to  destroy  utterly  its  worth  a.s  a  serious  Lypothcsis 
Ihcse  breaks,  he  professor  explained,  could  never  lefK  ex 
cept  by  actual  field  work.  The  proper  ficl.rhe  a'u  ed  her 
was  the  country  of  the  Black  Hills  o^f  Sou  1  Dako  a  ttn  ai 
d..tant  as  the  an'  ,podcs.  He  proved  this  sclent  ifioahl^uc 
ayreod,  brt  did  not  understand  A  number  of  years  later  she 
a^^^understand.    from   hearing   Billy  Kna;V7oking   wkS 

h  J  a  1  ..1  ^^'  ^^'^'^•"  ««'J,I^i"y.  "  was  made  last.  The  Lo'd 
Ifo  .1  ^'"^S^f.^^rything  left  when  He'd  finished  tl.  rest  so 
He^clmckcd  it  down  on  the  prairie,  an'  culled  it  the  Bkc^ 

one  Wa'''lf  vf  """'  '^'^°^  ^"  comprehension  mattered  not 

So  it  happened  that  the  great  theory  hung  fire  woefully  and 
the  country  of  their  dreams  came  to  lie  beyond  the  ronS 
wilderness,  whose  tide  was  but  just  beginning\o  ebb  bak  from 

This'waVfi:::^it:'  li^ff  f  ^'f°f^  op^it  onmnot 

inouir?  T^     ^'r        ^^-  ^f>\^^>'o°J  they  did  not  trouble  to 
uiquire.    The  ,  rofessor  si^^hed  the  sigh  of  patient  abne^^ation 
The  professor'^  vifo  believed,  with"  beautiful  tru't    that  a 

.r?ame"tur  '^""'^  ^''''''''  '^^  ^^^^  with  the  earth 
«ide  fame  that  must  accrue  to  the  author  of  Nrw  World 

Lros^ns  would  come  added  opportunity  for  added  re^ut^^n 

Fo,  a  number  of  year,  the  kind-hearted  little  profeZ^ 

looked  steadfastly  out  of  ti.e  window  during  erminSr^n 

goo  ogy  and  turned  .  resolute  deaf  ear  to  theVustSg  ^Heav  " 

"olime     En^  T'l  ^-^^P^'^ted  a  cleverly  WeaLd 

,n  f ^     V.  """"^^  °^  y^"^'  ^'^  came  home  at  four  o'clock 

n  the  afternoon,  and  feverishly  corrected  blue  books  untiisTx 

m  order  to  ransom  from  professional  duties  the  XTol    he 

prec  ous  evemng.    For  a  number  of  years  he  consulted  authori! 

ties  m  German  and  other  difficult  languages  and  w  xed^vpr 

more  enthusiastic  over  the  new  theofy  of  erSon.     D„rZ 

the  interim  the  babv  learned  to  walk  Ld  PrS  °  "'i  r  "^^ 

t^':^^  '^'' !  ^i^°8  wereto3S.i:;  frtt^ti^ 

professor  and  his  wife  grew  to  be  quite  old.    He  looked  every 
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fLt  vu!'p  ^^'  '"'^  •  ^'  **'  ""^  *Sod  dowager  of  twcnty-fiv.. 
Little  Mj33  Prue  was  just  two  and  a  half 

One  day.  early  in  the  spring,  the  profosior  was  called  to  the 
aoor  of  his  cass-room  to  iceive  a  teleKrara.  He  read  it 
qiuetly,  then  dismissed  his  class,  and  went  homo 

Prue,    said  he  to  his  wife.  "  my  fathcv  has  just  died     I 
must  go  up  there  at  once,  for  he  was  all  I  had  left  n  the  world 
and  It  13  not  seemly  that  I  :i!.ould  be  from  his  side  " 

hJhV''  "*'"  i"''^  ^'^  '"•'"""  "^  "P^'^'^h  that  the  professor 
had  by  now  rtad  a  groat  many  br.okish  books.  ^ 

We  will  go  together."  replied  Prue. 
So  they  put  away  mortality  in  the  old  Puritan  fashion 

Tat?-  T'^  ';.''  ^".'  *^'^'^"'  '""'^  '"  '--^'  -  the  hither  side 
)t  grief     for  though  in  perspective  the  figure  of  the  ohi  Vew 
/'.ngland   oomed  with  a  certain  gloomy  and  ascetic  -rrandeu 
.n  the  daily  contact  he  ha.l  always  held  himself  sternTv  an  1 
straightly  la   ear  of  God.    For  hini  the  twin  lamps  o   Scier" 
anu  ^ove  had  burned  but  darkly. 

Adoniram  Welch  found  himself  the  sole  heir  of  a  f->w  thou- 
sands  and  the  old  home.  ui  a  r  w  tnou- 

W?s?ern'trrn'^  Th.'''  '",  '^'  '""'^"^  '"^"'  *^^^^  P'^"'^^^  ^he 
Hn  Tit  ^n  ^^  Pf^;  ^«3or  was  to  resign  his  chair  at  once. 
He  and  Mrs.  Prue  and  little  Miss  Prue  would  travel  hv  rail  to 
Kansas  or  Iowa,  there  to  join  one  of  the  wagon  trains  which 

tTnukllv  h^:  ^T''  '^  '^'  ^'''  8'^^*  ^'^^  excitement,  con- 
tmually  braved  savage  warfare  and  brute  thirst  to  gain  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  hills.  ^ 

During  the  next  three  weeks  Prue  was  a  busy  woman  The 
professor  resigned,  becoming  thereby  onlv  "the  doctor"- 
had  an  explanatory  interview  with  the  president  of  the  colle<^e' 
and  gave  himself  over  to  a  series  of  delightful  potterin^s  fi; 
pottered  about  among  his  belongings,  and  personally  superh^- 
tended  just  how  everything  was  not  stowed  iwav.  He  pottered 
about  among  the  faculty,  to  the  members  of  which  he  talked 
mystenously  with  ill-concealed  exultation,  for  the  theory  wa^ 
also  a  secret.  He  lovingly  packed  his  books  and  papeS  Tn^ 
a  small  portion  of  his  clothes,  all  of  which  Prue  hadtohun 

mind'Ht^'P'''^--   ^I'^^f^^^'   ^'  ^^^  -  delightful,  absent- 
minded  time,  seeing  m  the  actual  world  no  further  than  the 

hni«  f  '  r'"'  Yt""  ?'  V'^'^'^'y  ^°^'d  ^'f  ^^'  n^o^t  technical 
hopes  far  beyond  the  farthest  star.  ^""iiai 
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fcsso.  0,  astronomy  or  Gr«Ta„tfqSr„;  !&  S 
Who,  therefore,  knew  all  about  it    tolrl  }i«r   ;«  i  '       !■ 

w^^he  predominant  until  her  hS^dt^',1^^^^^^ 
the  aid  of  an  airy  little  octavo  which  he  had  stuffed  into  II 
inadequate  bag,  that  Profe^or  Nincomb's  theory  of  °krW 
be  Tb^T"*  ""'^u"""'  •""  """W  ^  concluS  IS 
P„,e  „  ^  '^/  f™  """'y  "'  "O"""-    At  this  she  brishtened 

Itde-^ultTffai:  t'Z  t^yT.ZoT''£.r''^ 

lormed  Mrs.  Prue,     and  there  is  great  diffin.Ifv  in  eaf^r^-tina 
the  precise  Uuration  of  the  present-state  of  affairs,  'it  maTc^n? 
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q  Jref  ir.LTMH'"'''''-  ,?'"'>.  "'  ""'«  ^'^  P™«  b^i-g  ro- 
qmrea,  in  tie  third  year  of  her  dm  native  life  to  face  th«  h„  ,t 

of  the  plains  in  midsummer !    Think  of  the  ™  J  ^t  r 

twelve-month  in  snch  a  place  as  So  livers  .   kue  Sn 

her  hat  and  went  out  into  the  turbulent  camo     Il^t     ,1,^ 

moment  she  had  deemed  it  wisest  to  remalfnTer  room    "" 

^o:«rr„trth:tTfuefe 

even  ,f  you  were  Tony  Quinn  and  middling  drunk    It  was  not 
Zl.     Tf'u'^r.  '^'  ^^^  corroborated  the  doctor's  bad 
SJ       \  p^',^*^  *'^^  ^'^'^  incidentally  of  BUly  Knapn 
Al  red  and  Buckley.    The  hotel-keeper  pointed  oJ   the  fat?^; 

^h^ sitrdie^cfs: '-'' ''-'  ^-  --  -^^- 

thedilVstmtT'^lV/r  fi^Z^'/^'^^'  on  the  importance  of 
hfwould  be  nn.}.li  f  /-^f  f-  '^'^  r^  ^'^  ^  ""ovk  before  Ion,. 
ne  would  be  unable  to  fimsh  his  explorations  before  his  means 
had  become  exhausted.  True  waxed  quite  technical  " ho 
used  a  number  of  long  words,  and  a  few\ng  phras  s  hopb' 
thus  to  awe  the  calm  and  contemplative  individual  k^^^^^^^^^ 

},«'^rii^*'^  '^'"^  """^^  comprehend  the  reasons.    He  did  comore 
hend  the  unutterable  eloquence  of  the  eyes,  for  thougrhe; 

m  impressing  Prue  herself,  in  bringing  more  vividly  before  her 

hoke?he  '"m     '','"•,    f:^  ''^'^''^  ^^^  h-^  -d    ea 
she  sh2d  go      '"  '''  ""''  '""^^^'  J^-  «-^  g--»7  that 
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CHAPTER   IV 

ALFRED  USES   HIS   SIX-SHOOTER 

MiCHAiL  Lafond  merely  spread  the  news,  and  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  In  his  statements  he  said  nothing  of  his  own 
grievance,  nor  did  he  suggest  a  plan.  He  knew  that  this  was 
not  a  CMC  for  v.  >lence,  nor  did  he  ca-  c>  that  it  should  become 
SUCH  His  actions  always  depended  very  much  on  how  an 
impulse  hit  his  queerly  constructed  nature.  In  the  present 
instance  he  might  either  resolve  to  get  even  with  Billy  Knapp 
by  means  of  personal  vengeance,  or  his  anger  might  take  the 
direction  of  a  cold,  set  determination  to  get  through  the  plains 
journey  m  spite  of  the  scout's  prohibition.  That  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  course  happened  to  appeal  to  him,  was 
purely  a  matter  of  chance.  So,  thoagh  he  said  little  to  the 
direct  point,  the  plan  finally  adopted  in  secret  by  a  choice  few 
had  a  good  deal  of  his  desire  mingled  in  its  substance 

The  quiescence  of  the  camp  astonished  and  puzzled  the 
three  scouts.  They  had  expected  an  outbreak,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  It.    It  did  not  come.  ^ 

Tlie  three  days  slipped  by  ;  everything  was  packed  ;  and 
early  in  the  mormng,  before  the  dawn's  freshness  had  left  the 
air  the  httle  band  defiled  across  the  prairie.  A  curious  crowd 
gathered  sleepily  to  watc^,  it  go,  but  there  was  no  demonstra- 
tion Billy  openly  con;  atulated  himself.  Alfred  looked  to 
see  that  Lis  revolvers  were  still  capped. 

The  party  comprised  an  even  dozen  "  schooners,"  each 
drawn  by  four  tough  ponies.  Besides  these,  a  dozen  men  rode 
oil  horseback.  On  occasion,  their  mounts  could  be  press-^d 
into  draft  serv'ice.  The  men  themselves  were  a  representative 
ot  tall,  bronzed,  silent.  They  had  taken  part  in  the  fierce 
Indian  wars,  then  just  beginning  to  lull ;  they  had  ridden  pony 
express  with  Wild  Bill ;  they  had  stalked  revenue  officers  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  As  thev  strode  with  frep  r.rare  beside 
their  teams,  or  sat,  with  loose-swaying  shoulders;  their  wiry 
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little  broncoa,  they  drew  to  themselves  in  the  early  light  the 
impressiveness  of  an  age— the  age  of  pioneers 

Bu1^klPv'''A^?^/°'^'  Billy  Knapp.  At  their  rear  rode  Jin, 
Buckley  Alfred  was  a  httle  of  everywhere  at  once.  As  a 
matter  of  habit  these  three  carried  their  rifles  cross  fashion  in 
front  of  them,  but  the  new  Winchesters  and  the  old  lon^- 
barrelled  pieces  of  the  other  score  of  men  were  still  slung  inside 
tjTTu  ''^^f'^',^^^  tte  Indian  country  was  yet  ^to  see. 

fond  n  A  ^^^'^  ^^!?°  P^"^-  ^^^  ^^g«»«  ^««t'^"'"ed  much 
food  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  scanty  om.inment 
of  the  comforts  of  hfe.    In  one  of  them  were  three  wooden 

trZr  '^""Y  ^^'  ^^^""1'  ^^''-  P^"«'  ^"d  little  Mi.s  Prue 
herself,  laughing!,  proud  at  being  allowed  to  dangle  alon.  the 
dew-wet  grass  the  heavy  coil  of  a  black  snake  whip         ' 

i       -nen  shouted  suddenly,  the  horses  leaned  to  thoir  col- 
ars,  .ne  wagons  creaked,  and  the  swaying  procession  be-an  to 

whT.  1"^'  .T^  ^^r'-^'\'  l""  '^'  "^^^  that  steamed  g'oTden 
white  from  the  surface  of  the  prairie 

^  J^r'/rr  *^f  ^^'^  ""^  t^®  *"^^°'  ^^^  ^ore  wagons  silently 
detached  themselves,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  ^ 
This  second  caravan  differed  from  the  other  in  that  it' de- 
ployed no  outriders,  and  from  the  close  drawn  canvas  of  its 
wagoris  came,  once  m  a  while,  the  sharp  cry  of  a  child  followed 

IZthf  :^'^  ''/  ^^"'°^J"°"  ''  ^  ^«---  The  Ln  drove 
from  the  seats,  and  across  the  lap  of  each  was  a  weapon. 

..n     Ta  ""^''  °^*^'  *^^  ^"t  ^^^^^ai^  halted  until  the 

second  drew  nearer.  Billy  Knapp  cantered  back  to  it.  One 
of  the  men  in  the  foremost  wagon  thereupon  clamped  the 
brake  and  juniped  to  the  ground,  where  he  stood,  leaning  on 
th^e  muzzle  of  his  big  mountaineer's  rifle,  chewing  a  nonchalant 

ThT^'!''  tj;!?,^  r.^J.'^^'^^^^d  Billy,  reining  in  his  horse. 
Ihe    aan  shifted  his  quid 

a-gob' loo  " ''"  ^"  ^'"^'^'^'  "  ^""''P'  t^^t  '^^'  y-^'  outfit's 
Billy's  eyes  snapped. 

;;  We  settled  all  thet  afore,"  said  he  with  outward  calm. 
«'  This  yareou  fit  s  a-gom'  too,"  reiterated  the  man. 
Ihe  heU  It  is  !      cried  the  scout  angrily.    "  We  all  a-iM  -o 

IZu^otZ'Z—'''  ^°'  *'^^  ^^^'-  ^^«-  ^--  -- 
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'•  *lJn!.^^°""^?  is  women  as  is  women,"  cried  another  voice 
rfrflT*  ""'  'T,°'°  'J'«'°g"e.  the  schooners  had  "raduallv 

-S;L1S:s,^^^e-^->z^ta-^^^^^^^ 

by^half  '''^''''  ^'P'  "P'"'^'  "°^  ^^^  ^"'l'^^^^  ^-as  increased 
"  We're  goin',"  went  on  the  woman,  "  whether  von  want  „a 
to  or  not ;  an'  what's  more,  you  got   '  tike  care  of  urtnfl 
Injun  country,  an'  if  you  don't  I'll  curse  you  from  the  Save 
you  white-hvered,  no  'count  cradle  robber,  youT  Folks  has 
some  rights  on  the  plains,  an'  you  know  it  est's  well  as  I  do 
tn  ^^/,°"  *^'"k  you  can  shake  yore  ole  pL  for  a  lot  of  no 
count  tenderfeet,  an'  not  find  trouble,  you  jest  fools  yoreself 
up  a  lot,  let  me  tell  you  that.    If  Dave  v-ere  l.p.1  t , '  !  ^°^^!^^l 

theirs,  t°  tllz  hS""-'  ^"^"*'^'  ■""  -^ '"- 

^^  Good  for  you,  Susie,"  he  remarked. 

withrn^'^TS"*  ""P  i  'V'P"'^  ^"'^«  ^'^t^  a^^e^bitv,  and  retired 

tarit  «f  ?.^-''  V?^  ^'*.*°  ^'^^"  *^^t  «"^  should  never  volun 
tarily  step  withm  the  notice  of  an  angry  woman. 

otIe^7:sZuTJ:'''''''  ^^  ^^^— ^  ^^^-<^  the 

mii\'h*r7hf\^'"^''  ^'r  ^^°^  ^"^'^  t«  expostulate.  Thev 
ha?dly  of  l^e  'fiut  tf'^'  *^'  responsibihtf  of  one  woman! 
v!2of-  •     ^  ^^''^  °®^"  S°t  a  hearing,  as  all  the  con 

versation  was  vituperative  and  one-sided 

Rv  .h?  -i    /!l'  P^'*^'  *°  ^  ^"^P'  ^^^-ift  crossing  of  the  Platte 
By  the  aid  of  the  extra  ponies  the  ford  was  made  without  Ids' 

Jnd  Sph^nf  '-'  '  ''-'  ''-^^^''  '^'  --^^^  d%rg 
y.2(^^ll^.r'  ''^'^  ''''  '^  ^^"^  -  -  ^^--Pt  at  mere 
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smgly  using  all  their  ammalsClhwSon  Th  ""f^^  "^ 
time,  but  the  evening  nf  fi.T^      *  n  ^?g°°;    "^ey  lost  some 

riders  into  the  wMona  »ml  L  u  *"«", ordered  aU  the 
forced  marches  Zhiirtlf  l''?°''?«  ""^  P""^'''  ""de 
others,  however    dfscovei^    h  t   i^?  'p'  """="  ""■    The 

doubling  and  tllttrtlroulht^t^foLT"^^^ 

angle  rider,  whose  business  it.  w«.  ,„  .     "?"''''7.  detached  a 

and  easiest  route.  Thus Xv  el,^!!,^  ''t?''l  ""  *^'«'«»' 
too  late,  for  they  were  nowoT-f,.  l?  J  •"•  ,¥'?'^  discovered  it 
^  Here  'a  aeriour;:^^ "Jet tedtsdf  Thl"''"'' T--''^- 

The  quest,  «n  was,  »t  ther  tS^d  be'^i'dtt  '^  '^ 

St  ve  ^One  tlL'LToTthr/^'^'  """f  '"=  '^^i^tauce  Se 
ately,  for  wtee vtrlh  Vou' ^  adooTed 'if'  '"/If"  '"'"^^• 
policy  before  entering  hos'tlKd      '  "  ""''  '"'  ^  '»'*'' 

the'"„t  'pSril  LtnTs  l=u::df;  'y^:^'T 

:  :eJpS,''ad1.''^Sfe 

cbmbed.     When  they  advised  difficurS    the'd^ffi'  T" 
of  crossing  were  overcomp     Tf  f  l,o  ^l    \    •    f '  ,  ®  aimculties 

S^"#h'°  tt  t«^'  ""-  -!■-  -  «  *^tirely  Tn  tt'e 

bSsoflrlthic  rdtt'^'  'T  '5'  -P^ditiron  tt 

and  now  tit  ttrrila'rberbire^t'r'^T''''"^ ' 
of  t,  there  seemed  to  }.«  n^  i  /  •      ^^  *^^  ^'^^3^  framers 

to  take  sitsUh  £"e  ertfT'  '^  ^f  ".^'^"^^  ^^^'^ 
the  same  time,  they  felt  'he  ruth  of  RiH  '^'  ''  '?  '^'  ''"^-  ^* 
would  be  impossibi  to  '  *'"t  -Hv^  '  statement,  that  it 
rough  country  and  throu  ■  tl^^t     "Z7"V'  '^' 

reason  on  both  sid«s  th^v         .t-       ^I  ^®-     ^^'  ^^^'"^ 

sia«s,  the>     ^.atained  a  guarded  neutrality. 


7. 'Jim 
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Resistance  being  out  of  the  question,  the  three  next  con- 
sidered  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.    Alfred  rode  over  to 
examine  the  prospective  addition  to  the  party.    He  found  the 
i  amma  3  in  poor  condition,  partly  because  of  the  forced  marclies 

he  had  himself  imposed.  In  his  opinion  they  would  not  last 
uut  the  journey,  and  he  so  reported,  to  the  great  consternation 
oi  the  other  two. 

While  they  lamented,  Pruc  came  up  and  heard  a  part  She 
demanded  the  whole,  and  they  told  her  frankly.  The  heroine 
of  romance,  realizing  herself  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  would 
have  offered  to  return  with  the  other  women,  and  so  the  whole 
question  would  have  been  resolved  ;  but  Prue  was  oulv  a  very 
nice  httle  woman,  in  love  with  her  husband.  Her  chief  con- 
cern was  not  the  triumph  of  eternal  justice,  but  whether  the 
whole  expedition  would  come  to  nothing.    She  pondered. 

"If  you  can't  keep  them  from  going  with  us,  and  if  you 
can  t  get  through  if  they  do  go  with  us,"  she  said  finally,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  fix  it  would  be  to  do  some- 
thmg  so  they  couldn't  go  "—with  which  vague  hint  this 
1  untan  looked  wi  ^edly  at  them  all,  and  went  away,  cHnching 
her  small  hands  with  anger.  From  the  hint  they  made  a  plan 
to  which  all  three  agreed. 

Next  morning  Jim  roused  the  camp  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  insisted  on  an  immediate  departure.  The  horses 
were  hitched,  and  the  breakfast  things  put  a^vay.  Then  Alfred 
rode  over  to  che  other  camp,  with  Jim  and  Billy  following  at 
a  httle  distance. 

People  start  a  camp  on  the  plains,  in  a  safe  country,  by 
arranging  the  wagons  in  a  rough  semicircle.  Behind  this  semi- 
circle the  horses  are  hobbled,  and  left  to  graze.  In  front  of 
It  the  cooking  fire  is  buiifc.  During  the  night,  besides  the  regu- 
lar sentinels,  one  man  is  assigned  to  ride  herd,  but  this  is  un- 
necessary in  full  dayhght ;  so  at  breakfast  the  horses  are  left 
to  graze  qmte  unprotected.  In  a  hostile  country,  picket  ropes 
and  more  care  are  needed.  This  party  had  so  hobbled  twenty- 
four  animals— four  for  each  wagon,  which  is  a  scant  supply. 

Alfred  cantered  rapidly  up  to  the  herd  from  the  east.    He 
had  made  a  long  detour,  so  as  to  approach  in  the  eye  of  the         « 
.sun.     With  the  twelve  chambera  of  his  revolvers  he  killed 
eleven  horses.    As  I  have  said,  Alfred  was  one  of  the  best  pistol 
shots  m  the  middle  West.     After  tMs,  be  put  spurs  to  his 
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r  cL';'  ''"'  ""^^  "^=  "  «™"  ■•'  tie  direCion  of  his 

mi       T-       °  "uua  ,  out  tueir  rage  was  great 

chief.    SomerodTshot  at^^^^^  \^^^*«  ^^'^dker- 

loosenes3  of  hS^flannel lir  '-^  ^"''^u^  ^"^^  *^^«"gJ^  the 
dropped  two  horses  with  h-  ^^'''"P°°  ^  dismounted  and 
own  horse  was  killed  in  tt  ^\"<^^-^«^«I  Winchester.  His 
of  himself  ,rLS  f^str'"""'  '"'  '^"  ^^"^^  '^^^  -- 

arottm  thtd^i:  deaSt^'  f  T^'  ^^  imperturbablv 
kerchief  again'^'lhtetat  rmole^Ji^TeS'attt*^  '^"'^'- 
silence.  "^  busmesshke,  and  were  received  in  sullen 

"  You  fellows  have  got  to  go  back  "  said  ho     «  v      u 
hosses  enough  left  tn  Trof  ,.^  '     ,       ^®-        ^^^  have 

slow     If  vontrl  V    I  ^ .   ^    ""^  '^°°''°  ''^^k  with,  by  goin- 

'7.  ?f "-"-""'-^°SSi-' • '' '''-'  '-''°" 

roup  turoedfuLl^T™d?tr:^r  '°"'"'' '"'  "" ''"'° 
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tJ  1.  °\^  of  the  onginal  party,  after  this  incident  was  crim 
The  bonds  of  plains  brotherhood  had  been  lightly  broken 

Alfred  had  resorted  to  such  desperate  merufes  in  makin.. 
the  best  of  undesirable  conditions  brought  to  pas^  by  so"  et? 

Billy  Knapp  had  done  so  because  he  had  entered  into  r 
game,  and  dechned  to  be  beaten  by  any  one 

Jim  alone  was  happy.  He  had  doue  it  solely  and  simnlv  for 
a  woman  ;  and  the  woman  had  seen  him  fight  for  her.^^  " 


f! 
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CHAPTER   V 

LAFOND    DESERT3 


HU^  d^^o/^n/l£tJtS^:?K  ^^^"^°^^  ^'-'^  ^o  the 
defeated,  baffled,  and  anrrrv  If  !^°;P"''*'">'  ^^^'"P-  Thej  were 
at  that  mon^ent,  he  woS^/^ob/b^'wT  '"'  ^^ ^^^^fa-' 
one  minute  and  assaulted  the  next  p?.  Pf '^^^^'^^^^red 
were  silent.  They  were  An  "lo^ A"  *  ^^'r^^^  P^^^^nt  they 
tameers  for  the  most  part  £cer/  '?"''''"  °^^"° 

and  attuned  to  the  fat^alismVu?      '^  "^^"^  ^'^^  adaptable 
Piating  of  cloud-capped  i^  ^'^^  ^"ch  con  ten  : 

Not  so  with  Michail  r?f  !  ?      "^"^-swept  pines. 

wept,  franticall/Slh^'rt  S  ^'l^"^*^"^'  --'^  and 
taineer  sat  behind  him.  holdrn<^  him  t^i,'^"  ^^T^ssWe  moun- 
restramed,  he  would,   n  the  Seaf  S  1     ^'  ^l^'^^'    "  '^o*  thus 
whole  train  single-handed    for  Ha      ^k'  ^''''  ""^^^^-^^  the 
way     The  sober  second  the  i4t  of  T.  ?T  '"^""^  '^  ^is 
perhaps  have  caused  him  to  nanL       1  ^'-^'^  '"^  ^^"^  ""ght 
and  smk  into  the  long  Lssefto  .r-  ^l^"^    °^  ^^^^  charge 
f^nt  blow  ;    but  the^Lpu  se  ud  to''fh'^  '^'°^^  ^^  «  ^-^- 
been  real  and  whole-souled     So  ft  w„,     '  ^T^  ^^'^"^^  have 
as  a  maniac  might.    He  caile,5  r^.  "^l^^^^-    The  man  raved 
I^ Yompanions^r  cowai^ds       ^'^"  '^'  ^"^^«  "^  heaven  on 

by  the  wont."'TTev'^su::::rn^4^7'  ''  ^''  ^^^-^  --^ed 
djgnant  group,  and  listened  to  ht^^^^  '  '''^"^^°  ""^  ^^- 
glances  of  scorn  towards  the  r  na  "  7  ,  f  ^P^thy,  casting 
the  background.  In  their  waVthev,^^^^  '"'^  '^^^^^^^  '« 
Lafond.  One  or  two  wept  V.t^  f  ^^i'  ^'  ^'^"ted  as 
the.r  vocabularies  in  gi^i^n.  the  u  m^'''T^  '^'  ^'^riety  of 
'piece  of  their  minds  '^     ^      '  ''"'^^  ^^'^^t  is  known  as  a 

rnsTin^'  ,f  ^'  ^^^.  «^  «  prairie  morrnn^  t'^^ir  J .  .    ■     , 

rose  liku  the  tryinfr  of  an  .n  r       ""  ?    ^^^  hysterical  cackle 

told  d.a.a.io«„;  ,»h:l  luid'Cbrdot"-^'-    ''^"^"^ 

cu  uuue.    ine  women, 
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in  turn,  told  how  effectively  they  would  have  done  it.  The 
men  were  taking  stock  of  the  situation. 

The  mountaineers  waated  little  discussion  on  what  might 
have  been  done.  The  question  before  them  was  that  of  the 
most  practical  method  of  returning  over  the  long  miles  of 
prairie  they  had  traversed  in  their  pursuit  of  Alfred  and  hia 
outfit.  They  entertained  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  return.  Their  equipment  consisted  now  of 
ten  horses  and  six  wagons.  By  humouring  the  animals  they 
might  be  able  to  get  through  with  a  pair  to  each  schooner. 
This  meant  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  wagons,  and  the 
lightening  of  the  others.  It  was  decided.  One  of  the  men 
strode  to  the  group  of  women. 

Lafond  was  in  the  midst  of  a  tirade,  but  when  he  saw  the 
mountaineer  approach,  he  prepared  to  pay  eager  attention  to 
the  plan  of  action. 

"  H'yar,"  announced  the  latter,  with  a  little  the  heavier 
shading  on  his  accustomed  drawl,  "  that's  enough  of  this 
h'yar  jaw,  I  reckon.    You-ull  come  along  and  pack  up." 

"  And  when  is  it  that  we  do  pursue  them  ? ''  asked  Lafond 
eagerly. 

"  Pursue  nothin',"  replied  the  man.    "  We're  goin'  back." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

*'  And  yoa  intend  not  to  get  that  revenge  1  "  the  half- 
breed  inquired. 

"  Revenge  !  "  snorted  the  man.  "  You  damn  fool — with 
that  outfit  ?  "  He  swept  a  descriptive  gesture  towards  the 
women.  "  Besides,  what's  the  good  now  ?  "  Lafond  fell 
silent,  and  withdrew  from  the  group. 

The  man  of  mixed  blood  is  not  like  other  men,  and  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  standards  of  either  race.  From  his  ancestors 
he  takes  qualities  haphazard,  without  balance  or  proportion. 
so  that  the  defects  of  virtues  may  often  occur  without  the 
assistance  of  the  virtues  themselves.  And,  besides,  he  de- 
velops traits  native  to  neither  of  the  parent  races,  traits  which 
perhaps  can  never  be  comprehended  by  us  who  call  ourselves 
the  saner  people.  He  is  superstitious,  given  to  strange  im- 
pulses, which  may  unexpectedly,  and  without  reason,  harden 
into  convictiuna  ;  obscure  in  his  ends  ;  un.sonipuious  in  his 
means.  No  man  lives  who  can  predict  what  may  or  may  not 
suffice  to  set  into  motion  the  machinery  of  his  passions.    A 
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triviaUty  is  enough  to-day.  To-morrow  the  stroke  of  a  sledge 
may  not  even  jar  the  cogs.  But.  once  started,  the  result^  ay 
be  tremendous,  and  qiute  out  of  proportion  to  the  first  curelew 
touch  on  the  lever  Such  passions  aie  dangerous,  both  to  ZTv 
poMessor  and  to  those  who  stand  in  their  way 

f.  RMi  '  ^°°'  *^*;  Si^'^^y'^^a  "f  his  lesscr  revenge-the  provinjr 
to  Bi lly  Knapp  the  futility  of  his  objections-Lafond  conceived 
he  desire  for  a  greater.  There  entered  into  his  life  one  of 
hose  absorbing  passions  which  are  to  be  encounteredTn  al 
their  intensity  only  in  such  men  as  he-pacsions  which  come 
to  be  ruling  motives  i.  the  lives  of  those  who  harbour  them 
gathering  to  themselves  all  lesser  forces  which  are  spread  mow 

S"lV'"">'ff  "'^^-^    ^"^^°«  '^^'^^  fi«*  burning  r 
tensity,  perhaps,  but  becoming  thereby  only  the  more  sus- 

ained.  coo  and  deadly  ;  so  that  at  the  last  thay  He  Zotird 

m  the  background  of  the  man's  ordinary  life,  colourin'  Tn 

fluencing  every  act-a  rehgion  to  which,  without  a>iae/"but 

^  trhl'ltn  iTf'  i'"?^  ''I'y  long-planned  efiort^of 'even 
1113  triMal  and  daily  deeds.    You  may  not  understand  this 
unless  you  have  known  a  half-breed  ;  but  it  is  true  ' 

lufterrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  flow  of  anger  and  de- 
prived of  the  immediate  solace  of  shooting  t&s  at  his 
enemies.  Lafond  fell  into  a  sulking  fit.  During  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  brooded.  After  dark  th^t  night  he  wound  his  way 
.tSeonvT'i'^  ^""^^:  "^^'^  "P  behind  the  slitar^ 

hrman  r  h''?    T"''V^  '"  '^'''  P^^^«^"'  ^«""t^y.  stabbed 
the  man  in  the  back,  and  returned  to  camp.    Thus  his  wav 

was  clear.     Then  he  took  from  the  wagons  three  .^11^^ 

bacon,  a  small  sack  of  coffee,  a  large  supply  of  powder   Lad 

mou2d  the  hni"'-  71^  '7TP^'  ^^^  '"P-  ^Vith  tics  he 
ST.  l«f  ^^"' P'^st  the  dead  sentinel,  to  the  poni.s.  Two 
of  the  latter  he  drew  apart  from  the  herd.    One  of  them  Hp 

half-breed  led  them  silently  westward  for  a  good  half  m^le 
ihen  he  mounted  and  rode  away. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE   WOMAN  AND  THE   MAN 

party  were  able  to  divine    'but  she  dnnT'  \^l  •^"'^  °^  ^'"' 
seemed  to  think  it  creat  fun     Z  i'     r'^i  ^^^^  '^  """'«•  '^''' 

sunny,  that  the  uiu'came  ^gniSL^^^^^^^^^  '^'  ^'^ 

And  as  for  lAIrs  Pr  i«  nr.A  tu  *>,    p  ^'^^^,  ^t^er  aer  company. 

practicblo  kindueTof  the  aZ  °  '""'""'■  S""'"'  ""■ 

rCe^;\el;ThTt^-tett'^^^^ 
J'™;st°  ^tre"r:;u:dTo  z  i'ri  "t" ""  •"" 

pectnd  familiarity  vviH,  fhl  ^  .  .  ^  ^^'spJayed  an  unex- 
Upuz/ledCf^Ani  .  ♦t^'"'"'^^  topography  of  the  hills. 
coSL         n  's.Jn    'l  °  *^'  ''^'^'  astonishment  of  both  hi. 

wanSd?oioTnT-  ^''n"^'^  ^^  "  ^^"^*f"J  afterthought  They 
£  of  ^r  r-  ^  ^7  5'"^^"^^^  ^^P"^d  that  they  did  not 
Most  of  the  men  pushed  on  immediately  to  RockervillP 

uBe  mey  were  sorry  to  leave.    Prue  understood.    They 
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were  kind-hearted  men,  after  all,  these  rough  p.oneers     Billy 
remembered  for  almost  two  years  how  she  looked  when  she 
said  that,  which  was  extraordinary  for  Billv.    He  had  led  so 
varied  a  hfe  as  pony  express  rider,  stage  driver,  scout,  Indian 
bronco  buster,  hunt..  •,  and  trapper  that  he  had  little  room  in  his 
memory  for  anything  .nort  of  bloodshed  or  a  triumph  for  himself 
finally,  after  all  the  rest  had  gone.  Jim  and  the  doctor  made 
the  mutually  dehghtful  discovery  that  they  had  selected  the 
same  locality,  the  one  for  his  prospecting,  the  other  for  his 
scientific  investigations.    So  the  doctor  simply  left  his  outfit  in 
Jim  s  wagon,  and  they  all  went  up  together. 

The  httle  scientist  was  as  excited  as  a  child.  To  him  the 
country  was  ^  document— a  document  which  he  had  studied 
thoroughly  111  the  pocket  editions.  He  now  had  it  before  him 
m  the  original  manuscript,  open  and  unabridged. 

And  indeed,  even  to  an  ordinary  observer,  the  Black  Hills 
are  a  strange  series  of  formations. 

They  run  north  and  south  at  the  westernmost  ed^re  of  the 
northern  prairie,  and  are  altogether  about  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Vermont.    Unlike  other  ranges,  they  possess  no  one  ridge 
that  serves  as  a  backbone  t  j  the  system.    The  separate  peaks 
rise  turaultuouaiy,  like  t.e  rip  of  s-as  in  a  tidevav,  witbont 
connection,  solitary,  sombre.    Between  them  lie  deep  gorges 
or  broad  stretches  of  grass  park  which  dip  away  and  away! 
until  one  catches  the  breath  at  the  grand  free  sweep  of  them 
Huge  castellated  dikes  crop  up  from  the  ridge  tops  like  ram- 
parts.   Others  rise  parallel  in  the  softest  verdure,  guarding 
between  their  perpendicular  sides  streets  as  narrow  and  clean 
cut  as  the  alleys  of  a  city  of  sky-scrapers. 

Through  it  all,  bark  and  forth,  like  the  walls  of  a  labyrinth 
run  the  broken,  twisted,  faintly  defined  geological  systems' 
which  cross  each  other  so  frequently  and  so  vigorously  that  all 
semblance  of  order  is  lost  in  the  tumultuous  upheavkl.  Here 
are  strata  deposited  by  the  mioccne  tertiary  ;  here  are  break- 
ings forth  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  many  periods  ;  here  are 
the  complex  results  of  diverse  influences  and  forces.  Down 
m  the  south  is  a  great  cavern— of  which  ninety-seven  miles  and 
twenty-five  hundred  rooms  have  at  this  writing  been  evpjnrpri 
—which  was  once  the  interior  of  a  geyser.  For  ages  it  spouted  • 
for  ages  more  its  fluids  crystallized  and  petrified  into  varied 
and  beautiful  forms  ;  and  then,  finally,  many  layers  of  strati- 
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Iain  through  the  centuries  Iffhl'    ,  I  '  *^''®  '"'^'  ^^  »*  ^aa 

jewels,  a  horror-hauVt^d  honeZ^^^^^^^^  ^'/'.^"°^  "^*^ 

solemn  abode  wherein  not  ?Krtest  drin  T^^  ^^^'^''  * 
gentlest  sigh  of  air  through  fL.i  K""^  ^^^^^'  '^o'  t^e 
silence,    olly  its  mouth  rfL      l^^'^^rs,  breaks  the  eternal 

or  out.    ThJ  Mans  aS  to'  ^Sf "^  '•'  '^'  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  i'^ 

greatest  difficulty  did  he  cZ^rnTnK-u^K^  °°^y  ^^h  the 

log  cabin  for  the^afcommSrH  "f^^'f      ?    ^^^  '^^"^  '''''  " 
was  not  of  much  use  althouahV/  ^'^^^'^'^y-    Even  then  he 
timbers.    Jim  Dractirkni  5?J^^.  ^    """"'^  **  ^'^«*  ^^Ip  to  lift 
a  month  ;  Ct  Xn  t  was  d,-  ^>  "''  '""^  ^'  '""^  ^im^lmost 
accepted  the  frle  df   oTthe  sconP^f  V''^  "^T    ^^«  ^°«^°^ 
a  matter  of  course^  W  Is  h.ZVf'^^\'°^  «^"  ^^it^  as 
ordinary  expensive  plota^eao'il  ^^'°  *^'  ^^^«  g^^*  °f  an 
appreciated"  and  pSS T/^  'i^'P^TJ  ^"<^  ^^«  ^^^^^n 
became  ver^  shy  in  SJp,!n'A'^.°^x:  ^"^  ^^«  ^^^denly 
would  gaze  at  hfm  wC  h™     V  ,^^  •  *^'°'  sometimes,  she 
of  gratitude  filUn^' her  eyes         °''  ''°^^°^'  ^^'^  ^°  ^^^^ation 

intf artw'g^th^  twe  T  '"t^'  '>  ^^^^^  ^-If 
shelter  for  his  own  o'ccupa  ion  Th^n  T'"'^  ^  .^^^  ^^^^°^ate 
of  his  time  in  mystrrSs  nrn,n  Jr  ''^°'''^'^  ^^  «P^^*  °i"oh 
three  times  a  wJek  he  iLed  £  -f  ^  operations ;  but  two  or 
tree  which  oveXdowed  the  do'  ^'"^'f^  '^'""^  """^^^  ^^e 
if  she  tappenedTKr  pla^;' 'r^^^^^   T'^^^  ^'-'' 

fnore  intim^f  V^l^^^^^^^^^^^  any" 

'  Ift'l  fcL'^  'r ^T^  in-these  tit;.'"  ''"  "  ^^^ 
Alter  a  httle.  the  routme  of  life  became  fixed.    The  doctor 
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*°°^  "P  ^f,  ^of^.  systematically.  Ear'-  corning  he  plunged 
into  the  hiUs.  His  httle  bent  form  -  ..  v  cu  from  rfd«e  to  ridge 
followmg  his  own  especial  leads  as  (  irn-stlv  >:h  tixr  most  eager 
geld  prospector  of  them  all.  Sc  .otixnes  ho  ^ot  lost,  but 
generally  he  managed  to  reach  hot  r-  M  siurget.  He  was  en- 
tirely preoccupied.  He  ate  his  meals  as  they  were  set  before 
him  without  question,  he  pulled  on  his  well  mended  clothes 
without  noticing  the  new  patches,  he  warmed  himself  before 
Jus  fire  without  a  thought  of  whence  came  the  wood  blazina  up 
the  mud  chimney.  °    ^ 

Prue  at  first  wondered  a  Uttle  at  this,  for  even  in  his  in- 
mtensest  absorption  the  doctor's  home  Hfe  had  been  much  to 
him;  but  in  time  she  came  to  appreciate  his  mood,  and  to 
rely  on  herself  even  more  than  usual.  She  had  such  an  exalted 
opimon  of  his  work  that  she  easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  it.  She  watched  for  the  things  that  pleased 
him,  or,  rather,  did  not  bother  him,  for  his  pleasures  were 
negative  :  she  carefully  excluded  aU  disturbing  influences 
and  came  to  look  on  this  lonely  time  as  only  a  probation' 
sooner  or  later  to  be  over,  after  which,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
success,  he  would  turn  to  her  with  his  old  love.  To  hasten 
this  she  would  have  cut  o2  her  right  hand. 

S«,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Jim  Buckley,  the  brave  httle 
woman  took  the  management  of  things  upon  herself.  During 
the  long  days  while  the  doctor  was  away,  she  schemed  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  She  raised  a  few  vegetables  in  a  plot  of 
open  ground  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  creek,  working  in  it  daily 
with  an  old  spade.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  the  depths  of  a 
sun-bonnet,  and  her  hands  were  covered  with  a  pair  of  deer- 
skin gauntlets,  for  she  could  not  forget,  poor  woman  !  that 
she  was  gently  bred,  and  she  hated  to  see  her  skin  reddenino 
m  the  dry  air  of  the  hills.  ° 

Items  of  necessity  she  bought  scantily,  sparingly,  of  travel- 
Ung  pedlars,  for  prices  were  high.  Candles  for  the  winter,  corn 
meal,  occasionally  flour,  coffee,  sugar— all  these  counted. 
Ihings  cost  so  much  more  here  than  she  had  anticipated  Prue 
saw  the  end  coming,  distant  though  it  might  be.  She  some- 
tunes  did  httle  bits  of  mending  for  passing  miners,  and  was 
paid  for  It.  Oftener  she  skimped  ©n  the  daily  meals,  pretend- 
mg  that  she  was  tired  and  did  not  care  to  eat.  The  doctor 
never  noticed,  nor  did  she  mean  that  he  should. 
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OncVwhrr;  n?    ' '^  T'i  ^^-k  of  nothing  else, 
worried  him  for^a  week     Materi  '  '^'  ''^^  ^^^  °^  ^'-     ^ 
away  from  the  attitude  of  caTrscentir'^''  '^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
pile  of  fuel  that  goes  with  !!     '"^^^^^^  investigation.    The 
winter  through    After  tWw"^  °'^  '^^^^'  ^^^^ed  the  firat 
when  the  house  was  bu^ft  Jt'  ^°°''  ?'"^  "^^^  *^^  ^^^Ps  made 
tried  to  chop  dow^  a    r;e  VeS^  t^  ^^^^d.^^'    ^in  she 
sittmg  on  a  stone,  the  axe  between  herTn."'t^'^/°"^^  ^'^ 
m  her  hands.    Beside  her  vvas  a  n?n.  f '  ^''  ^^^«  ^^'ed 

weak  ill-directed  blows  He  made  a  f^"''^  "'  ''"^°"^  ^^^^ 
his  thick  beard  concerning  the  doc^rtT  ^Tf  'f  °^"^^^  '°^« 
her,  and  started  to  work     i   '^^'^'-or  then  took  the  axe  from 

piled  over  against  the  house  i  LTTf.  '°°'!^^  ^'^^^^^  ^^''^^ 
week  he  ate\is  noon  meals  in  thf  l>f^  ^'""l.''-  ^"""8  that 
did  her  best,  and  used  up  a  fortnLh  '  '  ''^''-  ^^'  "^"^^^^ 
tempt  to  make  a  respectabl^  ,,''^:°/8'^*«  Provisions  in  the  at- 

But  in  spite  of  that^he  'aw  fh^ri  \'^''''^'  ^"°g^>^  ^^n. 
offered  to  let  her  have  monev  Sh.  f  ^f  P^*'^"^  ^^^^^^s,  and 
tim  the  door.  Whin  he  hfd  !  T'  ^,T'^^  "P  ^""^  showed 
and  looked  at  the  wWte  'hL^t^r'^T^^"^^'  '^'  ^«^t  out 

But  in  spite  of  ecoLmv  X    ,     P'^    ^  "    ""''^^  ^^"'^^^• 
absolutely  every  non  esSia^^  th'eT''  '"'^  '^'  ^^^^^^^  ^i 
cent  had  gone."^  The  woman  stood  r  ?T  ^^^^  ^^«  ^^^t 
And,  as  ill-luck  would  have^t  If  H       '  ^-^  I""'^  ''''^^  ^ant. 
especially   brimmin.   with   en;^^        '  ^T^^  *^«  ^^^^tor  was 

achieved  the  one  result  he\eSro'^^  Y  ^^^^^^ 

worked  feverishly  to  forestall  thp  t  "t5  ^''  ''^"'^«-  «« 
system,  alternating  be  w^en  Itnf  °T^  ^'  ""'^^  ^^^  «^  ^^^^ 
»ng  fear  that  the  4ter  4uld  seTTn^o  "?'"^.f  ^'^  ^  ^^"^t" 
umnterrupted  time  for  work  unt  I  thp  ?'^^--."'  '^"^^  ^'^^'^ 
peuded  his  professional  Teputation  ^h'  ;'  f'^"  ^^  *^^  de- 
She  set  her  lins  firmil  „  j  i     ,    ',  ^^^^^  fortune. 

meal  were  gon^^  thSCr'e  nota'n dlt'  'T  -^^  '^^  ^^ 
bow  could  the  doctor  put  the  last  fn^  ^""^  T^^^°"*  ^^^^^^ 
winter  fell  ?  Little  li<?ht  filter  dfhr'^''  '°  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^en 
the  windows.  She  sold  heS  o  "^^  '^'  °"^^  P^P^^  ^^ 
The  money  soon  slipped  awa'^p^/"^*^  ^T""^  gamblers, 
hard  with  her  pride  Then  X  T  ^  t"^  ^""^^  «^«  bought 
f  «iHg  the  child^enderly  went  with  T"  ^J  'r^^^-^''  ^^^ 
thegulchtoJimBuckley^^rCfdt^X::^-^^^^^^ 
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speak  to  you  as  I  did  H  ni". ''1^''  'f  \^'^  °°  "^^^  '^ 
Lis  mouth  to  exnostukfp  ^'  t  f  ^^Plored,  as  Jim  opened 
don't  interSptTe  ^  """''  """  ^°"  *^^*'  ^'^d  please 

tinLT""fi^^  r^'"  ^-«  ^'o- 

.» into  ji„,  hr,tVyrwitVa„  .-^^l*;;!™-^  '°°'^ 

I  came  here  to  see  you  about  that.    Once  Mr  R„pH.^ 

mere,  there  !     he  said  distractedly.     "  Whv  Hj!ln'f  ^ 
'%^  M°^^      Stop  !    Please  stop  !    O^h,  the-^'^    "^  '  ^°" 

"  W    f  '?  ''^"'"^^  ^^^  *  Winding  sm,le. 
through  L^tLrs''L:r^l"^.  "'^^^^^^^        «^«   "^^'i   -iri'^ 
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Sh;shook^i;:\S^  -^  ^--g  eyes. 

-nlir£!^fa^Sior'n'^;^^^^^  «^^^':    «^e  Fe- 
nian in  all  the  world  ^'•Th?n.v^.^^ 
about  her  fluttering  figure  Jn  the  trarl-"'  '^'  '^,^^^  ^'°^^<^ 
cheeks  burred  and  flhrita  V  • ,  ^f    ■'^ o^"  »  ^eek  after,  her 

Jim  sLodd  b' oltgirtl:  pMh  *"  '°°'  °"'  °'  "^  -"»  '-' 

pove^yseizeFupo^te  4';:i^^i»''/8''''"  */  terror  of 
and  her  mouth  had  queer  Mwfn'^L-  Vu'^''^  "'' «"■ 
would  stand  watching\hTflam™  „  ,hf  ?"  '=°","'-  S'"' 
and  then  would  turn  suddenff  t        -f    '^'T"^  '"'  k™", 

little  girl,  devouring  her^?^tit7l;Z?  ™''^''  ""  "^ 
wnnkle  her  brow  Meoinir  .nM  ?k    j      ^^^"^"^^  "be  would 

tog  to  make  out  hoTrafth  ;  '/be  wS' buTsraf  P'^'  ^^ 
them  down  with  a  puzzled  si^h  ^h.Z^A  }  ^®  ^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
she  grew  thin.  She  tried  exnedifnft  f  °S*  ft  enough,  and 
For  instance  one  Iv  .T.  !f^  *  f  ^  ""^  which  she  had  read, 
and  cut  si;  3ot7  She  .T.I  ^'^^  'f  ^*^^  ^^««^  bottom 
from  the  insidrS  she  coiwl  '  ^^'^-  ^'°^  *^«^'  ^°d 
dust,  with  whkh  she  made  a  f  ,f'  T'f''^.  °^  ^^«  ^^^^^e 
biscuits  were  tough  and  of  a  aue?r  fl  J  ^'""^  l^  ^""^h-  The 
after  ta^ting  one1>f  them^^Uerup'r^i'rp^sr'^  '''  ''''''' 

The  wJlow  flour  appeared  no  more. 

woman 'JrfeX:  'ZXwf^''  f^  '""  "■»  "--  li'"' 
doctor  with  his  urwo'S'^Va  wlin'riht  '"fd  '"' 

did  .  little  I  And  then-tSp^  tu7?:^th'"it''tr£S'' 
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For  two  weeks  after,  Michail  Lafond,  cut  loose  from  the 
crippled  wagon  tram  returning  to  Three  Rivers,  traveled 
westward    by  the  sun.  sleeping  under  the  stars,  living  on 
bacon,  coffee  and  an  occasional  bit  of  small  game,  drinking 
muddy  water  from  buffalo  wallows  which  providential  rain! 
w.       A       ^^  ^^"^  ^""^  ""^  ^^^^  time  he  was  raided  by  Sioux 
VVhen  they  approached  him.  he  led  forward  his  two  ponies 
placed  his  rifle  on  the  ground  in  front  of  their  noses,  unslung 
his  powder  horn  and  laid  it  beside  the  weapon,  and  stepped 
back,  throwing  his  arms  wide  apart.     The  Indians  rode  for 
ward  silently,  a  strange,  naked  band,  whose  fancy  ran  to 
ment™^  ^""^  ^"""^  possession  of  Lafoad  and  his  equip- 

The  half-breed  became  a  squaw  man,  and  lived  with  these 
Indians  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  given  drudgery  to  do. 
We  did  Jt.  but  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  learned  the  language. 
After  a  little  his  chance  came. 

The  band  captured  a  wagon  train,  and  massacred  its  men 
and  women.  It  found  itself  in  possession  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Horses,  half  a  score  of  wagons,  some  provisions,  and  a  goodly- 
quantity  of  blankets,  axes,  utensils  and  the  rude  necessities  of 
life  on  the  frontier.  An  Indian  cannot  possess  too  many 
ponies,  he  IS  always  ready  to  eat,  and  blankets  come  handy  in 
wmter;  but  he  has  absolutely  no  use  for  the  rest  of  the 
l.lunder.  So  he  usually  puts  a  torch  to  the  lot,  and  has  a  bon- 
fire by  way  of  celebration. 

On  this  occasion,  Michail  Lafond  succeeded  in  getting  Lone 
Wolf  to  postpone  the  bonfire,  to  lend  him  twenty  ponies  and 
to  detail  to  his  service  half  as  many  squaws.  The  feat  in  itself 
was  a  mark  of  genius,  as  any  one  who  knows  ths  Indian  charac- 
ter will  admit,  and  cost  Michail  many  of  his  newly  learned 
words,  put  together  with  all  of  his  native  eloquence. 
The  twenty  ponif^,  driven  by  the  ten  squaws,  drew  the 
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l^^^^^^^^'^^f'l^^^  when  .t  was  co:n- 
h-  lafluence  were  laid  'if  ivafno  I  *,^.'!.*?^^  ^^^ndations  of 
drawn  self-willed  savages  from  f Lp"     °^'  *^^'^^  *^"«  to  have 
He  had  done  it  only  by  va„ao  n       ^^^"^^^^e^  ways  of  life 
accrue  in  the  immedfat^fuS  s^aidT'%"^  ^''^'  benefits  Z 
erne     in  the  extreme.    Lone  Kl.^^'^^,*"  ^«  "  ^ig  medi- 
seen  an  opportune  shootin"st.;   S^?  ^""^^^^^  ^"^^  ;   l^ad 
A  month  later  a  liilf  h.    V     '  ^^^  consented. 

J--  the  hill  country 'YtSiTir'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Pl-n. 
^ad  himself  come  throu4  'i/f  T?^^^'^  «P^^  t^aif  it 
ciaimed,  although  he  hud  J  "*  *^"  ^^^«t  trouble  ho 
strictly  true.  U.\^^t  on  f  '°  ?^^>^  ^^^i^ns.  This  wt 
cheap,  as  he  wt  aTliouTto'.?'  '^''  ^'  ^^'""^^  ^^-^^  ^is  o^"" 
were  good.    He  had  a  ^  4,'^^^^^^  The  gold  pro^p^e   ' 

whom  he  would  return  the  Jollowfn!  °  """^  ''/^^^^  ^^^^i  to 
tenously  of  capital  to  be  invTlf  ^''f '  ^e  hinted  mys- 
°«gget  of  placer  gold.    Most  0?^^  ^°^  exhibited  a  small 

te  had  found,  not  in  the  £   MsT  ^^ ''''''  ^"^  ^^«  ^4' 
box  m  one  of  the  schooners  "'  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^^'^^  Pasteboard 

Jalft«£;.^^- ^^^       .fty  dollars,  f..  the 
departed  the  day  foliowin.       ^"  ^"^^^  ^"^  the  horses  he 

^^^^^Z^til^^^r^  and  fifty  dollars 

In  the  firat  place  lis  fW    •  ^^^^^^^^^^e  was  not  one  of  them 
ahead  to  larger  thin.3     In  the^  '"''T\'  "^^^ht  him  to  Wk 
.^uld  not  lei  him  lose'sight  of  eein'^  ^^^^^^  Wood 

m  contemplation.     So.  fnstead  'f  T  "^"""^''^  ^'  ^^^ 

-ith  the  raoney,  in  a  tow^whereW^^^^  he  purchased 

"ew  breech-loading  rifles  anTn      1    I  ^  ""^^'nown,  five  of  the 

ammunition.    His^ale  here  wa''^^    ^  'l""^^^  ^«"^d«  of 
open,  and  a  wic--..  7    •         ^^  simple.    The  tr-.i!  1- 
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wi  h  vaSou,  Ire   IndSf "  """'^  "  '"«"  "■"""''reed, 

town,  „„  urSoronrtx'  °ts  i?  jcri™"" 

was  respected   anrl   fplr«^      ti  ^  ^'''"''  Indians.     He 

thr„„gJ„t*:hV;h''ole7i  ir°  '"''■'™"  "'  '* 

»aid,  wa,  it'  a"^^?„t„  "e'cted^'wS".''"'.''"™ 
successful  from  the  Indian  ?f^  •  .  ^^""^^^  ^^^^  ^as 
white  man's  That  ^tlATt^'  pernicious  from  the 
Lafond  himself  became  a  L         ^ff'T^  °"  *^^  °^t^ide. 

cover,  and  often  roTwthnleft^lI^t';  T  "^^S'  ""'« 
snake,  when  dog  and  rattlo^nTA  I  ^K^""^  *°^  ^^"^«- 

fare.    He  carried  a V-f-T-  ^.^P^'''^  *^  ^^  °"  t^<^  bill  of 

buckskin  sheath  and  romThe'ri?'  7^  '^  ^  ^°"S'  ^^^^ 
clotted  horrors  to-n?rom  the  hr.r7,^f  ?l  ^''  ^'^''  ^""^  five 
sonal  prowess     T^e  n^^l!      /fu  '  ''^  ^^^  '^'*™^  ^^  ^^^  V^r- 

augme'ntTLt"^?!  cLT's  rult?d^m        T''  '^^^  ''^" 

steeds  of  Murder  and  n,^r    '        !  j       "'*'"'■  "''  "«  f"" 
land.  ^  ''°'""  '""P*  destroyingly  through  the 

(       oi  tne  treaty.    The  Indians  hunted  bufTalo,  and 
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tt  Cr^'^  '''''''  '^'  -^  ^«P-  poles  fro.  the  valle,  of 

cordis  t:  :i:l  itrsi°iri?r  ^^ ''-  -^^  ^^  ^- 

clevernessof  insight  could  3^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  <levili.b 

wait.  Both  sides  felt  aggrieTed  and  bof  h  «^''  T.  °'^* '"°«  *<^ 
a  show  of  reason  for  feeli^iglo  '  Pe2ps  in^^^^^^^^^  "^^^^  *\^" 
was  an  mev  table  result  of  th^  «.i         ^  '^    •  *"®  '°"S  ''"°'  th's 

^oubtinrenective^i„^S:-™--^^^^^ 

whTiat°;:i"ertrsrsin7hrT- 1^  ^^i^  p^--- 

troubles  which  follow  in iustfo!  I.  ,*^^t'»<^k  of  the  avenging 
the  disease,  may  nolbe  ablfo  ?k^  f  symptoms  follo;v 
question.  We/the  peacefuf  0?^.  *^'  ^°'^'"'^'^  ^'^^  «f  tl^« 
policed  cities  and  fLc'ed  p  tie'^^^^^^^^^^^  IT'  '^'  ^'^'^^'^^  «^ 
it  13  worth  the  price      Thev  Vh.  '''^  convinced  that 

maimed  ;  thev  lose  their  worlk  P'°°'"''  ^S^*'  ^"^^  are 
strings  are  twanged  to  theZn  J  P°''.^^/'«°«'  ^^^  their  heart 
partisans,  to  whorn  the  oH  sSnrr  '"  '"^u^'^  '^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
not  for  me  is  against  me  °  com  J, "  ^'  '"^1"°  ^^^^  "  ^^  ^ho  is 
of  tears.  "  '^''^''^  ^'^me  with  a  sternness  brewed 

-n'^whl^^trf:^^^^^^^^^^^  height,  to  the 

there  was  a  real  justice  and  tW  ^  f  ''i'.'^^  board-to  them 
they  failed  it.  Siey  hoW  thp  wi  T"1 ''  '  ^  ''^^  ^"^7.  «nd 
lash,  and  it^shall  KiLVu'^t:  tC      ^^'  ^^"^^^^  "'^  '^^ 

a  S?x;LLrp:f;\^rr^  at  the  head  of 

wasmetneartheSouthFn.tT  ?-^^,^^  ^^^^'^  Hills.  He 
of  Sioux  chlef^  P^h  3aSh  LV"''^y  ^S'  ^^^  ^^P^tation 
not  be  entered.  All  tfe^rfst  07?^^'''^;  ^^^-^^P-pah  must 
courtesy  of  the  red  men  to  thel  JLT  k^  V'  °P^°'  ^^  ^he 
land  must  not  be  pTofanel  wZ  ^"'^^''''  '^"^  '^''^^ 
tented  himself  with  Certainin^tV.?  ^^^mosced.  and  con- 
figuration of  the  forbidden  Svf     g«J«^al  extent  and  cou- 
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For  many  years  the  treaty  was  respected     Thon  n  P  . 
brought  ,nto  one  of  the  rescLtions  fsmali  quantity  of  3 
dus  ,  which  he  confessed  to  have  found  in  the  Hills    ^      ^ 

avowed  puxpose  of  exploring  the  Black  Hiuf  for  nJica  01.3  of 

Ss  wS  t^ttrsttts  ""^^^  ^— --1  Sr:^ 

through  the  w  Jerness  in'ast iTnlbTrllTabou'tYnTu^^^^^^^ 
of  them  st^aked  out.  near  the  centre  of  the  Southern  S  I 

8C10U3.    A\hat  followed  was  farcical,  and  was  reUshed  as  such 

trU;  To::irX'-  f?''  °^  *^«^^^  ^-«  ^-^  to  el?ce  the 
treat> .    Legally  they  did  so.    Although  inferior  in  numbers  to 

n  s^nTnTaU  th.^f "  ^^"^''  ^^^^  -needed  sev^r'l  ies 
kttPrTK^  >:  5  t^f  passers  together  into  one  band.  The 
latter  submitted  good-naturedly.  The  culprits  were  then 
turned  over  to  civil  authority.  Civil  authority  waited  only  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  troops  to  set  the  miers  at  Hbertv 

"herZ' w'T.'''"""''  ''J'''  '  *^^i^  animals  COUI& 
them,  back  to  the  prospest  holes  oi  their  choice.  It  was  all  a 
huge  joke,  and  everybody  knew  it  "  was  all  a 

In  the  meantime  the  Indians  were  becoming  restive     It 
may  not  be  known  to  the  general  reader,  but  it  l  a  fact  that 

Sv  to'  h?r^"'  "^'r  f  ^.'^  ''^  ^-'^  charactrrVhb 
tdehty  to  his  given  word.    A  liar  is.  in  his  moral  code   the 

Sen  L'ltf  fr.l-  ^'  ''°"°*  '''''''''  '^^  possibmVof 
broken  faith,  and  there  are  recorded  instances  wherein  an 

cZt7  ^^^^7'^^"^^  )^-^^^  ^^arm  the  scouting  expedition  by 
Custer.  On  the  invasion  by  the  horde  of  miners,  the  folio  W 
spring,  an  outbreak  was  only  avoided  by  the  prompt  acioTof 
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oothiog  but  a  form,  and  that  pIJ      1™''°°  ^""^  '"'^ 

reaty,  wa«  lost  to  them  ft  ever    aZ"^-      '"  ''''"'  °'  "'" 
Ild,an  war ;   and,  reahnn.,  tUa   th„T    T  "'"  '"'  »  8'™' 

-y«;t  a  junction  with  Wa  S/X.^r:;:™^:^*:' 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


THE   MAKIN'Q    OF  A   HOSTTLE 

Meaxwhile  a  personal  animus  had  sprung  up  acainst  tlmf 

to\'hoT.n"".^  the  personnel  of  Custer's  former  expedition 

H?P  f  ,11  /     -v ''"''  '"''"  '"'^"'^  ""*'  of  course,  subject  *o 

the  full  rigour  of  nnhtary  discipline,  and  so  were  Accustomed 

o  depart  from,  and  return  to,  the  main  line  of  march  atS 

t  in^     '^'  ."^  ""'  ''''^.^'''' "^  '^^'^  *'™«  ^'om  one  of  the  e  lU tie 

arrows    'Er    T  "^''^'    ^V^'^'  ""^  ^''""^  killed  .ih 
1!  1  Honzmgers  skuH  was  crushed  in,  but  neither 

recularlv         r'hf '  '''^•'""'  """"^  ammunition  were  distributed 
regularly  u.   the  various  agencies.     In   return   the  savaTp, 

Hwrth  r  nr'  ''''  If'T  ""?  *^  ^"^"^'^  -  *he  white  men' 
•      ;  i       promise  they  kept  faithfully  enou-h    but  accord 

Zflt  ll  ^  ^''^^  "'^"-^  °^  t''«  I"^i^"«  ^vere  gathered  to 
gether,  the  occasion  was  signalized  by  feastin?  and  ehost 
dances  The  latter  are  uncouth  exhibitions  enou^l,  consist 
decoratiyely  of  much  cheap  body  paint,  many  eL  e  fea  he^" 
and  rashy  jewellery  ;  musically'^of  most  unmS^ 
Zt'TT""^  V  ^"^  physically  of  a  crouching  posture  ami  a 
olemnly  bounding  progression  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
around  a  circle.    They  are  accompanied  by  a  recital  of  valorous 

oUCh  a  dance  was  nrrrani-yor'    of   +V  -    Q«  %»    t  T>       -      i 

I.10W  Fort  Lincoln:  i^t^^^ot  ^"Z  "^  fe' 
tie  dance,  the  audience  included  a  number  of  white  men, 
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«dle  comment  and  chaff  with  l^"..  J  "'*"  "'^"^  exchanging 
occasional  glance  in  the  drect"w  Z"''  l"^  ^^'f^-g  «" 
fwirhng  about  in  gaudy  conSnliJ  *^'°  .^".rt*:-^  «^  dancers. 
0' ves.  Suddenly  housed  Ms  1:  ^u  ^T'"''^'°^  ^^  '^"^umn 
forward  at  keen  attention  lt7 A^  "^''t  '  '"*P  ""^  '^^n^d 
interested  him     *''^"^'°°-    ««  ^«d  caught  a  few  worda  that 

l^^^^^^lf^J^t'  ^^  ^--7-    Thoy  leaped 
held  in  leash.    Their  bodies  Lr.V      ^'  ^  ?"'^*^""«  «"'emnitv 
and  hatchets  trembled  wthn.^"'"'  f^  '^'  *^^'""8  J^^'ves 
nostrils  distended^nd  ev^s  fla^rr'  ^"^i  •  ^'^'^  "^^^rior. 
with  an  ecstasy  that  bordered  on  Z/''  dec  aiming  his  dee.l.s 
tale  of  murder,  theft  of  horses    Z     T'  '""'"«  °"^  ^^'«  ^^tor 
nanced  by  the  Ind  an  code   TniVl^^  '^"^  ^^  *^^^*  ^"«"^- 
Noticeable  amon.  those  dlr"*  ^°'*'*"^"  "°der  suffering 
in  the  manner  of^theUncnanr^ir  '  r""  ^^^^"«^  P^i^ted 
physique  and  striklgTort^LncT'but'tr''^  "^  "^«'^'«^'^"^ 
feature  of  his  appearance  warir'         *^'  T'^  remarkable 
muscles  of  his  bS     Whe^tho  ^  %'', '^^^^*^  '''''  ""''^'^  the 
was  shaking  in  the  air  the    hi  T""^  '°°^'^  *""'^'"^«  »»'™  he 
the  ^p  of  k  voiceTn\ttuVL^,;\t'  ^"'  '^^'^^^-"»"  ^* 

I  kilfef h?rwir  It'S;^  -''  ^'^  ^ell.  and 

and  so  they  died  !  I  killed  them  '  T  ^'^'  *"'^  ^  «^°*"  ^im. 
killed  two  white  men  and  thesTtl-.  "^  ^  ^,''*  ^""•^«^'  ^'^^  f 
the  truth  !  "  '         ^^"^'^  ^^'"8^  ^^-e  tokens  that  I  speak 

of  SrsttVoufet;  wtt:ren'TH^^^  T^  ^-^--« 
^'^'^'t^:zzr:^^^^^^^^         -d  he  was 

Others,  such  as  C^zv  Horse  or  stttin  t  n  '  ""^^^"^  ^ioux. 
greater  in  generalship  but  neTtVr  1?,^*;!"'^^^*^  ^^^«  been 
reputation  ir  sheer 'p^Tbtve^^^  the  Uncpapa  youth's 
had  hung  for  four  hours  Tho  T!^"-  JK^  '"^  dance  he 
muscles  of  the  back   Zou  Jt>,  TT"'  ^^^""^  the  great 

had  been  cut  too  deeV  and  It^'^*^'  -^''^^  ""''  '^'''^'^• 
Rain-in-the-Face  Z'sZJ:a''tl1:i^%t\^^^  -^en 
^'^d-a..  h.  wnole  weight  dependinV  frC  thfLpl 'of^^" 
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muscles,  the  blood  streaming  over  his  limbs,  and  the  hot  sun 
beating  down  upon  him.  Then  the  chiefs  attempted  to  cut 
him  down,  but  Rain-in-the-Facc  refused  to  permit  it.  Foui 
hours  later  the  flesh  rent  away  from  his  bones,  and  he  fell. 
That  day  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Siou.x  nation. 

Charley  Reynolds  lost  no  time  in  informing  Custer  of  hi.s 
disco%'prj-,  for  the  policy  of  the  moment  was  to  punish  an  many 
culprits  as  [)()3sible,  in  order  that  the  whites  mifzht  establish,  a.-* 
soon  as  miu'ht  be,  a  moral  as  well  as  military  supremacy  over 
the  turbulent  savages.  The  commander  resolved  to  "arrest, 
Rain-in-the-Face.  To  that  end  he  detailed  an  hundred  men 
under  Cajitain  Yate.<i. 

Contrary  to  what  one  unused  to  the  Indian  character  might 
expect,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  finding  the  culprit.  To 
be  sure,  the  plains  were  broad  and  the  hiding-places  many,  but 
Rain-in-the-Face  was  at  once  an  agency  Indian  and  a  rcrkles.^ 
man.  He  drew  his  rations  and  he  drew  them  boldly.  With  hi.n 
blanket  wrapped  about  him  and  his  rifle  peeping  from  its  folds 
across  his  left  arm,  he  stalked  here  and  there  among  thi> 
agency's  few  buildings.  Any  distribution  day  at  the  reserva- 
tion would  discover  him  there. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captain  was  not  at  all  sure  of 
being  able  to  arrest  him  when  found.  An  hundred  men  would 
stand  but  small  chance  in  a  fight  with  six  hundred  well-armed 
savages  ;  whereas  the  appearance  of  a  l.irger  expedition  would 
serve  merely  to  frighten  every  agency  Indian  out  into  the 
wilds.  The  situation  was  not  encouraging.  How  not  to  alarm 
the  quarry,  and  how  still  to  possess  strength  enough  to  seize  it. 
was  the  problem  that  confronted  Captain  Yates. 

His  first  move  many  seem,  when  cursorily  examined,  moat 
unwi.se.  He  detailed  a  lieutenant  and  forty  of  his  little  com- 
mand, whoso  orders  were  to  proceed  farther  down  the  river. 
o.sten.sibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  concerning 
three  Osage  Indians  wanted  for  murder.  Thus  his  available 
force  was  reduced  to  sixty,  and  with  that  handful  he  intended 
to  capture  and  take  awar,  in  the  face  of  ten  times  the  number, 
one  of  the  most  popular  fighting  men  of  the  Sioux  nation. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  dividing  his  forces  the  captain 
was  correct  in  his  tactics.  He  I?ali2ed  that  surnriae  wa?.  hi,^ 
onlv  effective  weapon,  and  his  ruse  made  surprise  certain  by 
lulling  any  suspicion  as  to  the  object  of  the  expedition. 


no 
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factl'af  WinTh"e-k:/T^  examination  disclosed  the 

Indians  camped  on  the  prafrie^^H^^^^  T?u^  '^  ^^''^P^  °f 
^he  agency  buildin/itself    rr;f  "^^"/*'  therefore,  be  inside 

near  ?he  little  s^^^tut  and ffin  Jt""'  p^'"^"*^^  ^'^  "^^'^ 
with  half  a  dozen  soldie'rs  ^^"^  ^"'^'  ^«°<=  i°«de 

mulYtHhlTirnd?: ''  '"^i  of  blanketed  Sioux  warriors 

-  eagle-fea&s^^teS     G  e^K  *'^  '^'^  '''^''  "^P^ 
I"pes  filled,  and  a  grave  silenri.  f.Yl       T  r''"^  exchanged, 

minutes  passed,  hTnooTjotrtJ'''''''l'^'  ^^« 
dense  with  smoke,  and  still  V\.  1  .•  "^^^  atmosphere  was 
the  whites  with  vSledltinpt  ff  *f  V^^^^^^^  each  other- 
.^tolidity.  FinallrSe  af/nf  '.  5V"^'^°'  ^'^^  unsuspicious 
the  blaL  leaped  V the  Sn^e:'  'xTeTl  T  "'^  «'«'  ^^ 
sive,  so  after  a  moment  fi..-^"  ^®  ^^^*  became  oppres- 
back  the  bTankeTf^om  his  ZS"'  "T^'  *^^  fire-place  threw 
himself.  ^  ^''  shoulders.    It  was  Rain-in-the-Face 

once  leaped  back  and  cocked  hrHfl!'  I  /u  '"^P^^'O"^,  at 
raise  the  piece  or  puFl  the  tri-  r  Col^n.I^P  ^t''  ^''  ^^'^'^ 
arms  around  him  from  behim?  tk  fl  ^"1*'''*  ^«"°d  bis 
from  the  room.  '''^-     ^^'  "^^^r  Indians  rushed 

angrily  from  all  direcLVsVotl'thfbuUdS"  ""^  ""^°^ 

b/airoT?:rc\!ttT;t^^^^^^^^^ 

wemed  imminent  outoumbered  and  a  struggle 

This  delay  afforded  °h»  soIdTer  .  T"^  ''7  '"*''"  <"■"'<"» 
tended  ali  to  co„cered:eti;nlTerTh:''1r ''*''•  >""  " 
his  opportunity.    Throuch  the  inf!        ™'i"'l"te  man  seized 

cWefa  tostandWrf  fSa  pi;;:.':'''"'"  ■"  '^'"^^  "P"-  tt" 

and  hi,  food  "f„  'thli    beCT?'  "'='"  ""«'"'»  W-k  "» 
"Id  his  enemies  are  a   the   e'w  ^'l^y""-?  «mor  is  brave 

became  b.inded.   He^J^SLXj^i  th'i^te^! 
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the  enemies  of  his  people  ;  but  they  were  old  men  of  my  race 
He  killed  those  old  men,  and  now  the  Great  Father  would 
know  why.  He  must  tell  the  Great  Father  of  his  blindness. 
Iherefore  it  is  well  that  he  should  go. 

"So  restrain  your  young  men  and  I  wiU  restrain  mine.    It 
might  be  that  your  young  men  would  kill  many  of  mine  ■ 
and  It  might  be  that  my  young  men  would  kiU  many  of  yours. 
But  why  kill  them  ?    It  is  useless,  for  first  of  aU,  by  my  hand 
this  young  warrior  would  die."  ' 

At  the  advance  of  the  chiefs,  the  Sioux  warriors  had  suddenly 
from  the  wildest  confusion,  calmed  to  the  deepest  atiention! 
Ihey  stood  motionless  against  the  white  background  of  the 
snow,  only  their  fierce  eyes  rolling  from  the  speaker  to  their 
own  chiefs  and  back  again.    One  of  the  latter  repUed— 

It  13  not  well  to  talk  so,"  he  said  brusquely.  "  The  words 
of  my  brother  are  idle  words  and  mean  nothing.  My  young 
men  are  many  and  yours  are  few  ;  yet  shall  your  young  men 
go  unharmed  if  you  give  to  us  our  warrior." 

He  swept  his  blanket  over  his  shoulder  with  a  sudden 
gesture,  and  scowled.    For  answer  Captain  Yates  drew  from 
its  holster  his  army  revolver  and  presented  it  at  Rain-in-the- 
b  ace  s  breast.   The  Sioux  looked  far  away  beyond  the  hori/on 
but  his  nostrils  dilated.  * 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  chief  hastily,  "  for  my  brother's  words 
are  words  of  wisdom.    Take  two  warriors  to  the  Great  Father 
but  leave  us  this  young  man,  that  he  may  teach  ua  that  bUnd- 
ness  IS  not  wise." 

In  answer  to  his  gesture  two  Indian  youths  stepped  forward 
proud  of  the  distinction. 

"  See,"  went  on  the  chief,  "  these  shaU  go  with  your  youn^ 
men,  and  all  will  be  well."  j       j       o 

Yates  lowered  his  pistol,  and  turned. 

"Tell  him  "  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  "  that  this  man  goes 
with  us.    If  I  see  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle,  I'll  shoot  him  dead." 

The  savages  Ustened  gravely.  Their  first  burst  of  rage  had 
passed,  and,  as  always  with  their  race,  they  were  loath  to 
engage  m  a  stand-up  fight  in  cold  blood.  The  Indian  is  brave 
enough,  but  he  likes  to  be  brave  in  his  own  way.  The  chief 
turned  and  waved  his  hand.  Ten  minutes  later  bands  of 
savagea  were  speeding  swiftly  away  in  all  directions,  and  the 
agency  was  entirely  deserted. 
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«hief ;  but  althouch  mant  t"^  ^'^°'^  ^«  ^^Joined  his 
visible,  hurrying  by  thrtrnL^^?'^^"^  ^*  ^'^"ou^  times 
course,  and  Cusi^s'tool  So  W  w>f  ,^^^*  ^^--^"  -  "ue 

There  is  little  need  to  rpnp.f  l  ^^""^^'^^  ^'^  future  slayer, 
l^ace's  capitiyity     It  is  LTe 'I  "'   '''  ^''"^^^  «^  Ivain-in-tLe- 
receiyed  4it«  from  Leat  L.'?  ^^'  ^"^  '^^t  ^^  the  story.    He 

•'^the  Sioux  natbn'-B^rTa'^SrT'f  °^  r  «^^^^^^^ 
'luitmg  to  honour  him      To  ?1';''^^^' .  Teton.  Ogallala-all 

'^Pectators.  these  yis  to^s  SseS  theT'  '^  '^'^'^  ^^^'^ 
cheek,  a  mark  of  respect  and  afftV^''''''f  '^P^^^'^  °°  ^^^ 
among  this  sayage  people  Two  Tu  ^''^*'^*  "^^^^^^  of 
asked  and  receiyed  perm  ssion  L  «h  \yonng.v  warriors 
time  Rain-in^he-FaHore  th^  f^'"  ^^'  ^^P^^^'^^^  f^^  a 
;  oczle.  friendly,  appaently  happy   'ZTT'""'  ^^^^  =    ^^« 

ma^r  '^  '^^  -^^  ^--  for  thougllf  and  he  was  a  proud 

plafefin^T^^^^^^^^^^  gram  thieyes.  were 

they  promptly  sawed  a  hol?ln^  ^'°^  enterprising  pioneers, 
'''once  t        '^  '^'  opentg        ''"'P'^-    ^^i^-in-the-Face 

BtrucTbS'<2;^*ets^P,\^e'pJ^^^^  foJTw^''^'^''^''-'  ^^^ 
Face  was  no  longer  an  ageLXt;bu^^rostile'!^^^'^■^'^• 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  BROTHER  OP  GODS 

8^ouw'r°  T^"""^  .^^d  5«  ^"7  definite  idea  of  where  h. 
should  go     The  mam  and  pressing  need  was  to  put  a  certain 

Af  LfK       '       Tu^"^  diligently  north-west  ii  a  bee-line. 

wLu  J       f  ""'"'^  u'  *J^"  '^"^^y'  »°  that  Custer's  men 
would  have  to  guess  his  direction  of  flight  as  any  one  of  the 

AfSrali^fr;V'^  ^"'^  ^'^'''  °^^^«  comK  lie 
fnn  •  i  '  *^''  ^^!  unnecessary.  It  became  desirable  to 
fall  m  with  a  camp  of  the  Sioux,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
directed  to  his  own  tribe  of  that  people,  the  Uncpapa  ^ 
nuIz^Jr  day  followed  day.  Rain-in-the-Face  owned  himself 
puzzled.  In  the  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  sinceh^ 
escape  he  should  have  encountered  a  dozen  bandTfor  he  w^ 

"abroftfe'^TKn  ^V''''  ^°"^*^  ^"'^  -*^^^"  I^^- 
emnfv     tL  t  ^-     "K'  ^'^es  were  deserted,  the  plains  were 
empty.    The  Indian  did  not  know  of  the  two  expeditions 
commanded  respectively  by  Crook  and  Terry,  wE    the 
one  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the  n^h  were  con! 
verging  at  the  Big  Horn  ;  nor  that  in  that  district  nearly  eve^ 
p^ins  Indian  had  encamped,  either  openly  aUied  with  sS 
e^edient.'"  '""""^    *°  ^'''"''  '°  should  such  a  move  selm 
So  for  a  week  he  subsisted  alone  as  only  an  Indian  can 
Let  loose  a  tired  pony  at  night  on  the  plains,  and  in  the 
mommg  he  will  turn  up  well  fed  and  full  of  vigour.    It  S  the 
same  with  a  savage.    He  knows  expedients  fo?  getting  ?ood 
for  prepanng  ,t.  for  combating  thirst,  for  sleeping  inT^' 
weather  with  some  degree  of  comfort    which  a^  white  m^ 
never  acquires  without  a  long  and  haz;rdou8  apprlntLrp 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  Rain^n-the-Face  drew  near 
the  low  hiUs  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  in  good  cond?tion!IxSe;j 
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carefully  until  he  had  sat  Sh     g«od  warrior,  he  scouted 
those  of  people  of  ht  own  ttio  ™«^^,^^  ^f  *^f  '^^^es  were 

tttSWe  llT  '-'  ^^^"^^^^ 

nof^od";!^^^^^^^^  Lafond  that  it  was 

and  nch.  It  could  gain  nothin"^  hv  L,  J  *"^^  ^^^  ^«"  ^^d 
»nuch.  Now  was  the  t°me  ??  ZZr  ^  ''^''  ^°^  ^^"^^^  ^^^' 
winter;  now,  in  the  earlv  «n^  ^  ^  'f  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  coming 
band  was  at  its  fio^.  WarTh^r^  J*^'",  '^'  ^'^"g^  °f  the 
the  Pawnees  ;  so  the  heart,  ntX  ^""^"^  ^""^  ^^^«°tly  with 
valour.    Let  them  equT^^^^^^  "^f"  -ere  bi^  with 

of  a  brave's  educatioi  ^^        ''^^'^'  ^^^^  ^ther  branch 

pla?sib?;?SaVth'\\tf\adV"""'-  ^^^^^  ^^^  -ged  so 

way  of  thinking     Ate/al?whv'°nnr?r'  ^^^^^^7  to  his 

season,  ar-I  the  great  eltW-r^*       ^*  ^'*'*  ^^^'^  the  plum 

invariably   'onsequent^on  .^^  -^  ^''^'""  ^^^'^^^ens  which  C 

thatplai^in^ew^The    °°      \T°^"^'  "^  t^«  f™t  ?     Ch 

houseLld  go"r  to'^heTaJk^ofThrr.'"  '^"^  ^°^  ^'^^^ 

settled  down  peaceably  to  a  sea'nnnf  1  ^^^^^J^e'  where  he 

the-Face  found  him  ""  °^  P^'"*^-    There  Rain-in- 

wandered  thfpTni^s  n  t?4  fol'^.T^^^'  ^J^^^"  ^"^^  -»  whTeh 
in  time  of  danger  Abovp  A?/  ^*^'*^,'.  °^  ^"^'^ed  the  sentinels 
suspended  the'speats  rd  shi  fc  t'  '^^^^^^^  ™^.  -ere 
the  open  flap  of  each  the  nZ  ^^^^^^^^ot8,  and  before 

dfgnified  idle^ness  among  hirfa^ouri?'  ^'  '""  T''^''^  ^- 
grave  and  silent  near  at  hand  or  Ik  i  S''^'"'-.  ^^^^^^en  sat 
warfare  farther  out  over  the  'a^ri^n^^ '°  T"^''  ^"*^  ^o^^y 
there.    Kettles  above  Ihallow^fiii,    ?T,  f^^*^^^  ^ere  and 

About  over  the  ground  iTst/e^^t'  ^•""^^^'^^  steamed. 

a  long-used  camp     ThmTflA         ?^  indescribable  litter  of 

iaughfer,  the  sounds  of ToolnaLr^d^  Tr 

and  the  hum  oi  lower  coCr.atrfn.'^'  '^'  ^'^^  ^'^  ^°g« 

-od  the  lodi  Of  Lo.^  S^f^-ir Si^^an^^ 
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toTh!  ^"■V,^^  ^*d  ''^  the  past  two  years  reverted  almost 
to  the  type  of  his  more  savage  parent,  liis  hair  was  lonaTnd 
worn  loose,  after  the  Sioux  fashion.    The  upperTart  of  his 

S  '' PaLf  steat'rt'^^  "^^'  ^""^'  *  ''^^^o^  ^^ 
ciaws.     Famt  streaked  his  countenance.     WhitI  buckskin 

leggmg3  ornamented  with  beads,  covered  his  legs     Onlv  the 

bofd%l'"ft'  f  ^".T  ^"^  ^  ^^^^^'^  fi'^-  modelling  o^f  the 
bold  hnes  of  his  face  differentiated  him  from  the  full-blooded 

L^guagt  '"  "'^'  ^'^  ^"^  "^^^  — -«  in  tieSx 
To  them  the  boys  brought  their  stranger.  From  various 
directions  squaws  and  children  sidled  nearer  for  aTok  The 
warriors  disdaining  such  an  exhibition  of  womanish  curiosltv 
remained  placidly  smoking  in  the  sunshine.  x\ear  at  hand 
the  sounds  of  laught-  and  of  conversation  died  and  tho 
solemnity  of  ceremony  feU.  '  ^^^ 

As  he  approached  the  stranger  raised  his  right  hand  palm 
forward,  in  token  of  peace,  and  then  drew  the  edge  of  th^ 

tr-'irn'-rfTe s?  '""^s^r  \'''  '^  ^^^^^-  t^-  lalt 

tne  sign  of  the  Sioux,  and  thus  Lone  Wolf  was  made  awa'  e 
that  he  received  one  of  his  own  nation.  Lone  wXncirned 
slightly  and  raised  his  hand  with  the  peace  gesture  The  tte- 
then  sat  and  the  inevitable  pipe  was  produced. 

T.i    \    «'^''5"*^-^"^^''  ""^  ^^^«i^^  with  all  ceremonv 

h^m    ;;d'in"tha?m''  '''  ^'^^  ''  '"^^  ^^^^  was  conS 
).?'      AT  '"^  *^^.*  manner  he  was  made  free  of  Lone  Wolf  ^ 
lodge.    ISO  question  was  a^ked  as  to  his  identity,  and  he  vou  h 
afed  no  information ;    that  would  come  later,   when  the 
NNarriors  gathered  for  a  formal  pow- wow 
0.7^.     u  -^^^  meantime,  Michail  Lafond's  rovin-  French 
e  es  took  m  eve^  detail  of  the  stranger's  appeamnce   and 
hs  keen  French  mind  drew  its  own  conclusions.^  Neanhe  close 
of  ^the  afternoon  he  left  his  seat  and  addressed  the  strange 

one  ^^n^ne    »  P""^'''"  '"^^  ^'-    "  ™  ^'  ^^^^'upon 
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The  lodge  of  Michail  Lafond  stood  just  beyond  the  viUaap 
proper  and  on  a  alight  elevation.  The  entire  camp  ay  s^efd 
out  before  it.  a  panorama  to  be  seized  by  a  single  fweeVSthe 

The  savage  paused  for  a  moment  before  entering  the  door- 
way  and  looked  about  him  with  a  little  envy     Never  1^1" 
visited  a  band  so  weU  supplied  with  ponies,  so  ekciently  amed 

oth.T?J.  f  '"'./'?•""  "^^  lodges  and  kettles  and^Tthe 
other  articles  of  Indian  wealth  which  go  to  make  up  prosneritv 
Lafond  watched  h^m  closely.  The  Indian  turned  Tnsde  the' 
doorway,  and  sat  down  on  a  heavily  furred  buffalo  sknn^r 
S  In«'°'L  ^"^  *?'  background  wallowed  a  dim  conWn 
of  skins  robes,  and  utensils.  Lafond  placed  himself  besde 
his  guest  and  the  pipe  was  lighted.  ^ 

The  stir  following  the  stranger's  arrival  had  lulled  THp 
women  and  children,  having  satisfied  their  curil'ty  at  to  his 
perBonal  appearance   returned  to  their  wonted  oc^cupaS^n 

was""  finrr>vVf  J  ^"'"''^  squaw  led  up  a  pony.    The  animal 
was  fine  above  the  average.     Its  limbs  were  deer-like  in 
dehcacy.  its  nostrils  were  wide,  its  neck  slender  and  taperinS 
-qmte  m  contrast  to  the  ordinary  Indian  pony^s  dSeJ 
n  this  respect-and.  above  all,  it  was  marked  bllck  aTwS 
in  the  pinto  fashion.     This  last  is  considered  to  indioatP 
supenor  spint  and  is  much  prized.    The  woman  had  twisted 
rnra^dtlf*-"^^"^'  '''''  ^^^  -^^«  feather:'inrtte 
clated'inifigh^'  "  '^^"^^^"'  ^^  ---^'  ^^^  ^^-ger  ex- 
is  l^p^'^'^'  ^y  ^'^^^^'  '■  "  "^q^i^ed  Lafond  politely.    "  It 

The  squaw  led  the  beast  forward,  touching  the  vounc 
warrior  s  hand  with  the  end  of  the  halter  in  token  ?f  proprietor^ 
ship.  Lafond  rose  and  closed  the  tent  flap.  The  noises  of  the 
camp  were  at  once  muffled,  and  twilight  fell 

"  r.fl    T^^'  '"/  ¥'^^  warrior.-'  he  began  after  a  moment 

yet  he  has  need  of  ponies,  for  he  comes  on  foot  and  his' 

moccasins  are  worn."  "^* 

.^Mv' W?"''  ^P^^^^^but  watchful,  made  no  answer. 
My  brother  has  come  f ar  ?  -  went  on  Lafond  cunningly 
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"  Far,"  repeated  the  youth  politely. 

"  His  eyes  have  seen  the  waters  of  the  Great  River  ?  " 

The  savage  bowed. 

"  Perhaps  his  pony  was  lost  there  ?  " 

"  It  may  be." 

"  The  sight  of  the  white  man  frightened  him  and  he  was 
drowned  ?  " 

The  Indian's  eyes  flashed. 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"  On  his  back  my  brother  bears  great  scars,"  said  Lafond 
suddenly  after  a  short  pause  ;  "  but  they  are  the  scars  of  a 
brave  man.  He  bears  other  scars  on  his  face ;  they  are  the 
scars  of  shame." 

He  ceased  abruptly  at  the  stranger's  fierce  ejaculation. 
The  Indian  seemed  about  to  spring  on  him. 

"  But,"  the  half-breed  went  on  in  haste,  "  my  brother  will 
destroy  the  shame,  and  the  scars  will  go."  He  leaned  forward 
and  touched  the  savage  lightly  on  his  bare  shoulder.  "  They 
are  the  scars  from  the  white  man's  prison,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  the  stranger's  face  was  a  study  in  livid  hate. 
Then  all  expression  died  from  it,  leaving  it  stolid  as  before. 

The  half-breed  smoked  in  silence.  His  surmises  had  been 
correct.  This  was  indeed  the  young  hero  of  the  sun  dance, 
the  news  of  whose  imprisonment  had,  by  chance,  come  to  his 
ears  but  a  short  time  before.  He  considered.  Finally,  he 
turned  to  his  guest  once  more. 

"  My  brother  has  travelled  many  miles,"  he  said.    "  Tell 
me,  has  he  seen  the  lodges  of  his  people  1  " 
"  The  prairies  have  been  waste." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  great  white  war  caief  has  gone 
with  his  young  men  beyond  Pah-sap-pah.  There  the  warriors 
will  strike  him  and  destroy  him.  My  brother's  people  are 
there." 

The  hate  came  back  into  the  Indian's  face  with  a  flash.  He 
fingered  the  haft  of  a  knife  that  lay  near  his  hand. 

"  I  will  join  my  people,"  he  said. 

"  And  aid  them.  It  is  well.  But  will  my  brother  go  alone 
and  without  arms  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  ?  "  replied  the  Indian  bitterly.  "  Am  I 
a  chief  that  I  should  go  attended  ?  Do  arrows  and'  rifles  grow 
on  the  prairies  ?  " 
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-'J;:nttf;iTel^tl[  ^"-^'^^^  ^^°*^-  -p---  but 

be  more  in  accornHh  his  hI^I        '\^"'^~^''"'^°°*th*t 
suggested  suddenly  ^'*^  ""'  *  ^'^^'«  ^^^<>r  ?  "  he 

"  Where  are  an  hundred  such  ?  " 

I,  too  have  enemies,"  replied  Lafond 
Kam-in-the-Face  smoked  meditatively"    If  thia  m.n  T,  u 

would  compensate  for  thf'frT''^  'i'^°S''  ''""g  t™  that 
was  putting  himself  ?  *'""^^'  ""^  ^'^P^^^^  ^^^  >^hich  he 

Lafond  saw  the  hesitation,  and  read  it  aright 
Mv  enemies  dwell  in  Pah-sap-pah."  said  he  simnlv 

pah-sp!aTtrs:e'r:d"sr::'S^^^^^^ 

fled  to  it^as  tla  sanetuk^  rZ' ^V.*  ^°'  °^"^^  ^^"^  °^i««» 

border  pursuit  wouWeeas7'  H^n^i^if  °"'^  "j*^^'^  ^^^  ^-k 
at  certain  times  of  thTlor^      V'*'/^'^  ""^^^^^^^^en  onlv 

War  died  intTpeace  wh Jn  ^  do  I  T^''  •^^'""^^  ^^«P^^««- 
cliffs.    The  wLds  in  the  trpf,  '^  ?^^^^'*  *^°^«  «°«^bre 

bewailing  always  tieir  fate       hr//  "^"^'f  °^  ^^""^^^  ^°««' 

or  the  peak  afteUrd   Ino^n  undlrTat  naZ"''  '''^"^•^- 
with  the  brooding  wrotl,  nf  ^  name— was  instinct 

iightly  onl/  w£\rcIildrenT'.  ""T^  u"?'°^'*^"'  ^^^^  ^^^P* 

powerful  influence  5  Snn  t'  "^,'1^™  "«*•    ^ven  the 

Lone  Wolf  to  enter  the  Blfc^Hnif"^  ^'^  ^""'^'^  *°  ^^^'^'^« 

But  the  name  of  Rain  n  fj^    ""^  ^°  '"^"^  "^  '^''''^''^ 

in  just  such  matters  as  theJeH^''  ^'^'  ^°'  ''  ''''^"''  ^^'^ 
and  a  great  warrior  hut  hit  f  ^^'  ^°^°"^>'  *  ^'^^^  man 
belief  of  the  sfo^  natl  iriTr,^  °i*^^  ^°^«-  ^^^  ^^e 
dance  was  at  o^ce  eSn^l  wonderful  endurance  in  the  sun 

divine  favour  hrc".irSh:vre,dTr'^  °^  '''  7"^'^'^' 
long  had  brought  to  bim^^^,  ThttnTe^^divlnl t^^ 
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So,  without  actually  professing  to  be  »  s^edicine  man,  he  hal 
freely  accorded  to  him  all  the  confidenct  a  member  of  thu 
priestcraft  usually  enjoys.  If  Lafond  could  induce  Rain-in- 
the-Face  to  lead,  the  warriors  of  the  baud  would  f)llow  blindly, 
even  into  Pah-sap-pah  itself. 

The  Indian  started  as  he  caught  the  import  oi  Lafond's 
words. 

"  My  brother  has  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  angry  Maiii- 
tou,"  went  on  Lafond  eagerly  ;  *"  and  he  has  not  been  afraid. 
He  has  danced  the  dance  of  death,  and  the  great  Manitou  has 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  held  him  up.  My  brother  is 
favoured  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  is  not  afraid." 

"  It  is  Pah-sap-pah,"  replied  the  Indian  sombrely. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Pah-sap-pah,  and  Pah-sap-pah  is  sacred.  lu 
Pah-sap-pah  are  two  men,  and  tLoy  go  here  and  there  breakiu" 
her  rocks,  cutting  her  trees,  defiling  her  streams.  They  pro^ 
fane  the  spirits.  On  the  clouds  of  the  mountain  Gitche  Mani- 
tou frowns  because  his  children  permit  it.  '  Why  comes  not  one 
to  take  these  away  ? '  he  says.  '  My  children  Lave  forgotten 
me.'  " 

"  Gitche  Manitou  is  great,"  said  Rain-in-the-Face  thought- 
fully,   "  Why  does  he  not  destroy  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  Gitche  Manitou  destroys  through  his  chosen.  Destroy 
thou,  and  it  will  be  Gitche  Manitou  who  destroys  through  thy 
hand." 

The  wily  half-breed  had  caught  this  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit 
in  his  old  north -country  home,  and  his  crafty  use  of  it  impressed 
its  force  strongly  on  the  savage's  mind.    Lafond  proceeded— 

"  And  who  more  fitted  than  Rain-in-the-Face  ?  " 

The  Indian  glanced  at  him  with  new  respect  at  this  know- 
ledge of  his  name. 

"  For  he  stands  near  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  warriors 
will  follow  him." 

The  half-breed  paused,  pretending  to  consider  the  difficulties. 

"  The  men  are  but  two  and  there  is  a  woman.  There  are 
here  an  hundred  warriors,  and  each  warrior  has  a  gun  and 
much  powder.  When  the  profane  ones  have  been  destroyed, 
then  Rain-in-the-Face  will  turn  northwards  and  ente  rthe 
camp  of  Sitting  Bull  at  the  head  of  many  fighting  men.  It 
little  beseems  so  great  a  warrior  of  the  Uncpapas  to  go  beg- 
ging a  rifle  from  the  Tetons  1  "  ° 
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^^a.    He  p..ed  iX't^Td  Vt,  TuSrol  t 

thb  veA  l^pTy     Aftef  tti  .  '*"  °'  "l"  ''"'«™-    He  had  done 
gone  toLon7woll  "onvemtion  in  the  lodge  he  h«i 

There  are  a  so  strancers  in  PaK  c^^      t     I       •    •   ^'^  Horn. 

Rain-in-the-r.ce  anrsaiT"  Behold  W^  "  """^  S"""  'o 
I*ad  them,"  the  latter  »o„Uk'  "  "f  ">•  >'<""'8  "O™. 
joy.   If  on  the  oth.,  tf  J  ?i   '""'°  "oepted  the  tender  with 

s^htffrr«i$"=^toi- 

W^''^o^eTa!^?J  :r  ^^^^°™  "-  ""^-e 
the  yonth  ™  for  resc^rt^"'  »2  ?"V«t  tow  anziou, 

the  Little  Bi«  Horn  A  li  ^^  .?f  ^  ''''°"  °®"  *^e  river  of 
few  remai^^gVrperf  theL  1  '  ^T'/"  ^'^^  "^^^'  *°d  the 
mg  desperateVrtCbr^'"  ^'''  ^^^"'^g^^  g"e.  were  fight- 

The  savage  shot  the  white  man  through  the  heart. 
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THE  PRICK  OF  A  CLAIM 

All  through  this  time  of  dread  and  danger,  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot and  intrigue,  of  brooding  war  and  half-awakened  pillagp, 
the  doctor  went  on  peacefully  collecting  his  funny  little 
statistics,  utterly  oblivious  to  everything  but  their  accumu- 
lation and  arrangement.  Every  morning  of  the  warmer 
months  he  went  out  into  the  hills  for  the  day.  There  he 
would  grub  about  among  his  ledges  and  leads,  pecking  away 
at  the  rocks  with  his  little  hand  pick,  filling  his  canvas  bags, 
jotting  down  notes  and  statistics  in  his  notebook. 

During  its  progress  he  was  blind  to  everything  but  his  work. 
One  day,  as  he  walked  along  the  top  of  a  ridge,  a  huge  bear 
rose  up  in  his  path.  The  doctor  politely  lifted  his  hat  and 
passed  to  one  side.  The  decline  c?  the  sun  alone  he  noticed. 
When  the  shadow  of  Harney  crept  out  to  him  he  turned  to- 
wards home.  As  he  neared  the  log  cabin  his  placid  eyes 
fairly  beamed  through  his  spectacles.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  it  he  ran  forward,  his  specimen  bags  swinging  heavily  against 
his  legs,  caught  up  the  child  stumbling  to  meet  him  and  carried 
her,  laughing  and  struggling,  to  the  woman  in  the  doorway. 
Then  they  ha-?  supper  all  together— bacon,  or  perhaps  game, 
with  vegetables  from  the  garden,  and  com  bread.  Occasion- 
ally they  Iiad  white  bread  and  coffee,  and  always  fresh  water 
from  the  cold  mountain  creek.  After  supper  the  doctor  went 
outdoors  to  arrange  his  specimens  and  plot  out  his  notes  as 
long  as  the  daylight  lasted.  His  wife  moved  about  inside 
softly.  After  a  time  she  brought  out  the  little  girl  in  her 
nightdress  to  be  kissed.  So  the  twilight  neared,  and  the  long 
day  was  done. 

As  the  yellow  glotv  crept  down,  she  came  outdoois  t^o,  and 
sat  pensively  looking  over  the  peaks  of  the  lower  mountains  to 
the  distant  Cheyenne  and  the  prairies.  Beyond  them  was  the 
East.    There  were  cities  and  books  and  other  women  and  the 
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She  looked  down  on  'L    re  .    TT  '^"  'T  ."^  ^^^  ''^^''^• 
forehead  even  now  al         •  a!:.  '^^!V?"°^.«J^«"W"s.  hi. 

hia  kindly  blue  eyes,  hi,"  •"  .-^v 
reached  out  and  took  hit  Lu'i.! 
moon  rose  over  the  Bad     htm- 
momeuts  such  as  this  the  v» 


n.-i 


wrinkled  with  speculation, 

inouth,  and  then  she  softlv 

The  two  sat  there  until  the 

hen  t'ley  went  inside.    In 

,  ; -"»     «        111  "Pd. 

In  winter  time  the  dort.  '     ,f  ,,p„.  , 

the  candlelight  on  his  T    '  •^-■place  writing  by 

looking  at  hiin  with  ten^d,'    -sh,  /  JArilv  It'the '^'"' 

quivering  of  his  chin,  anci  rock  T?  k  ^,      the  eagei 

oi:%k:z^  btkr/Cd'U"'*" "'° """  »«-• 

and  the  child  mn.     vJ!     ,  •         "'^  ""■  "'""*■'  murdered 

to.he„.hifh„^rn:./.t  f.Tdre^rdf^^'^s  °"^  -^ 

might  'he  "ed  tnl?^^°heA  'tetateuf  K«  "  '.'?  '""' 
.he  cabin  i„  onler  and  Took':/  '  l^V'f  ,5l^°-  They  eet 
their  wagon  The  Anri,.,  .iH  JP"  "?™  ""  provisions  in 
BO  sign  w'ien  t lltenToke t  hta  '"""  '°  '"'"«■  ""«°^ 

«pe"J^L^^vv'rdX:t;fL';i^,^-.-,"-^^'■^ 


1 


■*'l. 
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The  men  looked  at  one  another  iu  a  puzzled  wav  conv^r 
smg  in  low  tones.    Soon  thev  too  rollpH  f hi,/  I  ^'  ^'*'^^": 
went  to  Bleep  on  the  fll^r        ^  them.clve.  up  and 

"htXtd"";^  h  .i«  first  ti^.  ..ok  thellTs  h^ud: 
b^er  ,,(  „mL  K  ""'^'"■'l,'>reatfaat,  tho  meii  mads  u  touitl. 
b.er  of  wiUow  branches  plaited,  ou  which  they  Bentirid 

mm  sittircr  on  fL  .  "*  ''"^'^  persuasion  they  left 

of  jSivr/ai:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  -^^^  °- '"« 

,l»\f!?i!'  ■'i'"'''^'*  "P  '°  ""''"  »'  ""«  '^Wn,  brin-nna  news  of 

in  th.  re.,:,,!  "^%%\^.  C'^'"^' ^nd  so  you  can  find  it  recorded 
be  very  ric'r      ^'"^"^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^"'^ay-    ^t  turned  out  to 
Aad  as  fur  the  doctor— he  died. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  LAFONd's   REVENGE 

The  day  following  the  conference,  Lone  Wolf  struck  camp 
The  squaws  quickly  removed  and  rolled  into  convenient 
bundles  the  skin  coverings  of  the  tepees.  The  poles  of  the 
latter  were  strapped  on  each  side  of  the  ponies  in  such  a 
manner  that,  their  ends  dragging  on  the  ground,  a  sort  of 
htter  was  formed  for  the  transportation  of  the  household 
goods  and  the  younger  children.  Before  the  sun  was  an  hour 
high,  the  caravan  was  under  way. 

From  this,  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  the  main  band, 
under  Lone  Wolf,  were  to  push  directly  through  to  the  Big 
Horn.  Lafond,  Rain-in-the-Face,  and  the  warriors  detailed 
for  the  expedition  were  to  carry  out  the  adventure  of  Pah- 
sap-pah  to  the  half-breed's  satisfaction,  and  were  then  to 
rejoin  the  main  body  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  smaller  band  cut  in  to  the  Black  Hills  shortly  after 
daybreak  one  morning.  It  rode  up  Spanish  Gulch  a  Uttle 
before  noon. 

Most  of  these  warriors  had  never  before  entered  the  dark 
limits  of  Pah-sap-pah.  They  were  plainly  in  awe  of  its  frown- 
ing chffs  and  rustling  pi;  .es.  They  rode  close  together,  whisper- 
ing uneasily.  Even  Rain-in-the-Face  failed  to  reassure  them. 
Why  should  he  ?    He  was  a  little  afraid  himself. 

Lafond's  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  place  was 
excellent.  He  had  visited  it  several  times.  He  had  watched 
the  doctor,  step  by  step,  throughout  a  long  dav  of  geological 
searching.  He  knew  Jim  Buckley's  dwelUng,  where  he  worked, 
what  hours  he  kept,  and  just  how  late  he  sat  up  at  night. 
Innumeiable  times  he  had  viewed  the  doctor,  Prue,  and  the 
scout  through  the  buck-horn  sights  of  his  long  rifle ;  yjt  he 
had  never  been  even  tempted  to  pull  the  trigger.  Why  « 
Because  he  was  a  Latin,  and  so  theatrical  efEects  were  dear 
to  him ;  because  he  was  an  Indian,  and  so  revenge  with  him 
seemed  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  mere  infliction  of  injury  as 
m  the  victim's  realization  that  he  was  being  come  up  with. 
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and  by  whom.    It  was  finS  In  K     T,    ¥  ^^'^^  ^^^^  killed, 

ledge  necessary  to  a  final  coun  /^7J^,  gain  the  local  know- 
knew  where  the  cabin  was^tuaSd  f  7'  ^^r^^^^t^y.  te 
state  of  affairs.  The  coast  was  c^et  He^";:'^^^  scouted  the 
signal ;    the  savages  silent  J  oIl  .     ^^""^  ^^^  required 

entered  the  liKLeto^^^^^^^^^^  °"  '''''  ^°'^^^«>' 

a  dIS;  meLtolr  af  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Hills,  there  occurs 

acter.    Thrhot  Sr  W Tk       °^  °^  *  '^^^^^  P^^^i"  char- 
Missouri  R^vt   cros^T'tiSr^^  °""  ^°^  *^^ 

passage    until  It  srk^^LTpeV'theTll^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^ 
deflected  upwards    eradnaUv  >Z      •  i ,     '    "^^^^  '<^  " 

tion  rises,  u'^atiui  S  bSer  rZLv-'f  ? ''"'.*™- 
clouds.  These  are  at  first  mere  wisD.^(^^''«°'^"  '"  ~° 
ragged  ribbons  from  the  LTk  C^Ll  ■  ''■j?v'f'^"""«  '" 
they  gain  in  density  L^  extent  L^Uth-"*  ."*'""''' 
cons.derable  area  of  the  /^oS^ding  ttL%tn  7.'  ° 
empty  themselves  in  a  terrific  deluee  of  watTZj  i,  •,       """^ 

irlo'^  S""^","'''?'/''  «v«be°rlnt"tharttey 'i^n 

and  are  diiipated  kThe  W  If^         u  ?"'  °™  "'<'  P'^^e 
first  white  tXte  ofthe  fitd  S'"  '^'°"  "'^^  "°^''  ""= 

bnfaXSa1?C\:trnte"  """^  '"»i'  '^''  *^™  » 
clearness  of  the  sMes    T^Z^    TT"*  ""^  "">  »»tcnioon 

this  phenomena  Ts  stortfet  «t:"r?T™°\«' 
have,  it  is  a  matter  nf  «««!,•     *^  extreme  ;  to  those  who 

turbance  bforover    r^n^^.'^TK^T  '^^^^^  "°^"  ^^^  dis- 
scant  warning  ^      ''  ^^'  ^"*  indications  are  but 

While  they  were  in  tL  hT.^     ^^T'? '^^^^«^^g  ^  "«*^"ey- 
loomed  a/dda?ke^ed  until  Th    ^'  ^^*''^°'^^  ^^^^^^^^  and 

western  hiUsltttrms^iv^^fir  ""  ''"""'  ^'^^  '^^ 


UM-jsmMotstwiMaaeEJBSJifiSEi^ssar'essismsiMMiBmaui.'  ssz 
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The  doctor  was  in  the  hills.  Prue  was  making  the  bed  in 
the  little  bedroom,  and  little  Miss  Prue  was  asleep  on  a  rug 
in  one  corner  of  the  larger  apartment.  The  savages  stole  in 
with  noiseless,  moccasined  feet  behind  the  stooping  woman. 
Lafond,  forgetting  in  his  excitement  everything  but  the  lust 
of  killing,  stabbed  her  deeply  twice  in  the  broad  of  the  back. 
She  fell  forward  on  the  bed  without  a  murmur,  and  the 
rnurderer,  seizing  the  knob  of  her  chair,  circled  her  brow  with 
his  knife's  edge,  and  ripped  loose  the  scalp.  Then  they  all 
glided  back  into  the  other  room. 

Three  of  the  savages  took  from  the  wood  box  near  the  crude 
fireplace  some  of  the  dried  kindling  with  which  Jim  Buckley 
had  supplied  the  family,  and  began  to  build  a  little  wigwam- 
shaped  pyramid  against  the  side  of  the  wall.  Others  moved 
about  furtively,  prying  here  and  there  for  possible  plunder. 
They  preserved  absolute  silence,  for  the  superstitious  terror 
of  the  place  was  working  on  them,  and  they  had  begun  to 
experience  that  panic-like  tremor  which  seems  to  create  an 
invisible  clutch  ready  to  seize  from  behind. 

Even  the  encouraging  presence  of  Rain-in-the-Face  was  not 
potent  enough  to  prevent  this.  Out  on  the  plains  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  had  loomed  large,  but  here  the  legend  was 
greater  than  he.  The  warriors  felt  the  imminence  of  the 
frowning,  brooding  manitou  of  Harney ;  they  almost  heard 
the  moaned  syllables  of  the  Soulless  Ones'  complaint.  Their 
movements  were  those  of  timid  mice,  advancing  a  little, 
hesitating  much,  ready  to  flee  in  panic. 

Not  so  Lafond.  He  strode  roughly  over  to  the  corner  where 
the  child  lay.  In  his  mind,  with  new  vividness,  burned  that 
old  picture  of  his  humiliation.  He  began  to  realize,  now  that  the 
^^atient  repression  of  his  hate  was  over,  how  potent  it  had  been. 
Alfred  and  Billy  Knapp  were  out  of  his  reach  for  the  present, 
but  here  were  the  others  ready  to  his  hand.  He  seized  little 
Prue  by  the  hair  of  her  head. 

The  child,  thus  suddenly  awakened,  screamed  violently, 
shriek  upon  shriek,  as  her  terror  became  more  fully  conscious 
of  the  savage  and  his  bloody  knife.  About  the  room  the 
warriors  paused  nervously.  Accustomed  enough  to  screams  of 
this  sort,  they  were  now  dominated  by  superstition  and  were 
thrown  off  their  wonted  balance. 
And  then  a  fearful  thing  occurred.    Before  their  eyes,  in  the 
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!      woman  made  a  suoremp  pffnrf  +^    j    ^aiona  3   Dody.     The 
and  rolled  over  aXrofttecrbtaZr-  ^'""^^''  '""--^ 

stitiojB  terror  and  rushed  ?or  tie  di"  "  "'"^^  ""  »"?"■ 

sw^'Tt^rfteitt  ti;!;''.r,:?e '  Ve°f -.  ^^^^ 

info  the  unrestog  flesh       '''^°^  ^^'  '^"'^  ^^^^°  ^^^  -g-i° 

Th^v  hjt  't  ^"^*^^''  °"'^  ^'^°^  *^«  ^aSon  of  Iron  Creek 
iney  Had  made  no  pause  until  well  out  nf  tlio  kwu        J"'^^^'^- 

still  shaking  with  superstitiourLad      Pvpn   ^  •''       -^^ 
J^^tJlr  'stntdTe  t'vTS  Tt,'''  °™  "","-  '- 

^^«tt«xs '"tctt = ^tf' '^'  -  oil?: 


'^r:MaBf.^ariTr^*:iijsaxaiassifxiKr^£L'jf;'imi^K^s:j^*:£ 
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found  much  ]oy  lu  gloating  over  what  he  imagined  the  two 
men  would  sa-.  do,  and  think  when  they  returned    o  the 
cabin.    And  h.  was  a  good  deal  of  a  savage.    He  looked  for 
ward  with  herce  delight  to  the  great  battlf  wh"h  he  foresaw 

"erke  Lone  Wof  °'  "^^'  ''''  ^'"^^  ^^"^  «^  ---  *« 

hiZw'witTthi'l'irl  '  tI^^  ""''  understand  his  encumbering 
mmself  with  the  child.  The  custom  had  always  been  to  seize 
such  a  victim  by  the  ankles,  whirl  it  once  about  the  head  to 

f  boulZ   'tL"^'  '"^  '^'''  *^  ^''^  ^'^  '^^^^  violently  agains? 
LrfnJt/"    ^\Y-  '^^  ^'^  '"'^°'^  ^^y  the  rule  should  be  de- 
parted from  m  this  case.    Neither  did  Lafond-  but  the  oLpr 
zjgzag  in  uition  of  the  half-breed  had  caused  hi:n  to  feel  dS 
that  he  should  preserve  the  child,  and  as  he  was  in  the  hab^ 
of  gratifying  his  whims,  he  proceeded  to  carry  ou?  his  inten 
tion  m  this  case.    Once  his  decision  was  expressed"n  emnhatt" 
a^iVe'^lKsr  ''^r'f-    ^^^  'l^ilcl  was  mLC 
"fhe  Lliln  code    "'  ''P'"'  '^  ^°"^'  "^'''^  ^^^  -"'    ^hat 
So  little  Miss  Prue  was  carried  for  seven  dav«»  on  ff,o  ho  i 

V  oLT  He?: '"r'  "I  "".='•  ""''  "biX'd  he  It 
violence.  Her  two  years  of  outdoor  life  had  made  her  mn 
St  tution  robust  and  this  helped  her  in  ine4rble  privation' 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  band  caught  up  Lone  Wolf  Zl 
his  camp,  and  Miss  Prue  was  given  Ur^nttbeefrej 
Lafond's  two  young  squaws  Wifh  ih.J  ^  "le  care  ot 
the  c„„o„ary  t'wo  dVieiy  aS  then"  n  L  Mk"I:?' 

She  had,  to  be  sure,  to  learn  the  Indian  virtues  of  silonP^ 
and  obedience.    She  had  to  do  the  little  tasks  that  arel   ^ 
R.rl  babies  everywhere  among  the  sava-e  tribes     Lf    K 
a  1  she  had  to  learn  to  endure.    But  if  r   tpent  tht  two' 
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I  THE  LEOPARD  AND  HIS  SPCTS 

nnut  ^'^^P^^P^^^, «^  this  story  to  describe  the  battle  of  the 
TW  ^'f. ^^^'^/^  detail.  That  has  been  done  many  times 
There  ,s  httle  about  it  that  is  remarkable,  exc  optin/ahvavs 
^  the  heroism  of  the  men  who  fought  so  desp^rateh'.  The  scene 
Itself  must  have  been  impressive,  as  vLed  ^by  the  non 
ombatants  of  the  Indians  from  the  bluffs  near  at\and-°he 
su  rl  of  brown  about  the  melting  patch  of  blue.  After  Custer 
fell,  the  savages  turned  eagerly  down  the  valley  to  attack 

them.    The  sight  had  aroused  certain  reflections  in  his  breast 
and  he  wished  to  work  the  thin"  out 

■        held.     The  troopers  lay  as  they  had  fallen-first,  Calhoun's 

[        company  m  hne.  with  its  officers  in  place  ;    the^  KeSv 

t  /'  T  tl  ^"''^'  '^'  ^^'^'^^"*'  «^^«ered  i^regular^  among 

viite'and'  t  II'"  '"'"T*    ^"  '^'  ^°'^  "^'^^  '^^'^  faces  sZe 
^vhlte  and  still  even  yet  instinct  with  the  eagerness  of  battle  • 

wTr"  T''f  t':'''  '^^  '^--^^--ted  iro'ra  flesh  to  ma  ble! 
f  ,.^   i K"'""}'"  ^^^'  ^J"'^'"'  ^''  ^«^g  >'«"°^  ^air  framin.  his 
ace   his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast.    He  alone  was  unmuti- 
lated,  save  by  the  shot  that  had  taken  his  life 

c,.mbL  hi?'"'?  ff''^*  ^^''^^^^  ^"  ^^«  °"ter  circle  of  the 
0^^^;,  K^^ti  ^r  TY  ^^"^g  ^^'  '^'^'''  "«t"  be  stood. 
Ztl  T7^  i  ^^'  ^^"''  ^°""-  Tten  he  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  steadily  down  oi.  the  white  man's  inscrutable  face. 

Whatever  might   be  Lafond's  intellectual   or  moral  de- 
ticiencies,  lack  of  perspicacity  was  not  among  them.    Through 

ter  1^   ^.'^V^''  "'P^'^^*  ^^^°^3^'  t^«  ^««t  sweeping 

frnmil  ^^^'i'^^^  ;  '  P^^^°^  ^"^^°«'  b«  «^^  clearly  thf 
mminence  of  final  defeat.  The  dead  man  before  him  lav 
smihng,  and  Lafond  perceived  that  he  smiled  because  he  saw 
i  s  peop  e  ansmg  to  avenge  him.  The  beat  of  the  muster 
tlrum  calhng  the  avengers  to  the  frontier  now  sounded  in 
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prophecy  to  his  hearing,  and  the  echoes  of  the  last  battle 
shot  merged  into  the  clang  of  an  iron  civilization,  which  was 
destined  to  push  these  exulting  victors  dispassionately  aside 
It  was  a  striking  picture  of  light  and  of  shadow— this  dark, 
savage  figure  silhouetted  against  the  softened  brightness  of 
the  sky,  this  bnght-haired  warrior  lying  bathed  in  the  glori- 
fication  of  a  Western  night;  the  white  man  humiliated, 
defeated,  slam,  but  seeing  with  closed  eyes  that  at  which 
he  smiled  with  deep  content ;  the  savage,  proud  in  success, 
triumphant,  victor,  but  perceiving  somehow,  in  the  verv 
evidences  of  his  achievement,  that  which  made  him  knft 
his  brows  How  little  was  this  great  victory  against  the 
background  of  the  people  whom  it  had  outraged,  and  yet 
how  mightily  it  would  stir  that  people  when  once  it  became 
known  ! 

Michail  Lafond,  the  savage,  stood  before  the  body  of  Custer 
the  fallen  for  an  hour,  moving  not  one  muscle  all  the  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  hour  Michail  Lafond,  the  civilized,  turned 
slowly  away,  and  walked  thoughtfully  towards  the  lodges  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  The  sight  of  a 
brave  man,  who  had  died  as  he  lived,  had  reformed  Lafond 
but  whether  moralists  would  have  approved  of  the  reforma- 
tion is  to  be  doubted. 

The  night  ran  well  along  towards  morning.    The  squaws 
who  had  been  plundering  and  mutilating  the  dead,  had  long 
since  returned  to  hear  the  report  of  the  warriors  who  had  gone 
to  attack  Reno.    The  attack  had  failed,  but  the  fight  had  been 
desperate  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  heavy.    Six  of  Custer's 
command,  captured  alive,  were  burned  to  death.    At  last,  the 
entire  camp,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  sentinels,  had 
gone  to  rest.    Towards  daybreak,  even  these  became  drowsy 
Lafond  arose  quietly.    He  gathered  a  few  necessaries  into 
a  pack,  placed  them  outside  the  doorway  of  the  lodge,  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  returned.    His  two  squaws  slept,  as  usual, 
one  each  side  of  the  little  girl.   Lafond  lifted  the  child  carefully 
in  order  that  he  might  not  awaken  her  guardians  or  herself 
and  wrapped  her  closely  in  his  blanket.    At  the  doorway  he 
again  hesitated.     Then,  chuckhng  grimly,  he  deposited  the 
child  by  the  bundle  he  had  already  prepared,  and  returning, 
took  down  from  the  tent  pole  the  string  of  scalps  which  went 
to  show  how  successful  and  how  savage  a  warrior  he  had  been 
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By  the  light  of  the  stars  be  selected  one  of  these  and  laid  it 
carefully  between  the  two  sleeping  women.  It  was  the  scalp 
of  the  little  girl's  mother.  Then  he  rehung  the  string  on  the 
tent  pole,  and  went  outside  immensely  pleased  with  his  bit  of 
humour. 

It  was  his  good-bye  to  the  wild  life.  From  that  time  on  he 
dwelt  in  the  towns,  where  in  a  very  few  years  his  name  became 
known  as  standing  for  a  shrewdness  in  management,  a  keen- 
ness in  seizing  opportunities,  and  an  inflexibility  of  purpose 
rarely  to  be  met  with  among  his  Anglo-Saxon  competitors. 
His  present  objective  point,  however,  was  the  Spotted  Tail 
Agency,  which  was,  from  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
an  affair  of  five  days.  Michail  Lafond  did  it  in  four ;  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
agency  buildings.  By  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  he  had 
transformed  both  himself  and  the  little  girl  into  an  appearance 
of  civilization,  reclothing  her  in  the  garments  she  had  worn  at 
the  time  of  her  capture,  and  himself  in  a  complete  outfit  which 
he  had  collected  piece  by  piece  on  that  last  night  with  the 
savages.    The  change  was  truly  astonishing. 

His  last  camp  in  the  open  was  pitched  within  sight  of  the 
Spotted  Tail  reservation.  The  darkness  was  almost  at  Land. 
He  had  fed  himself  and  the  child,  had  put  the  latter  to  rest 
under  one  blanket  and  was  just  about  to  wrap  himself  in  the 
other,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  prairie  schooner  swaying 
leisurely  across  the  plains  in  his  direction.  He  at  once  sat  up 
again.    Every  man  was  to  him  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Not  until  the  wagon  had  halted  within  a  few  feet  of  him 
could  he  distinguish  the  occupant.  Then  he  perceived  that 
the  latter  was  a  gentle-faced,  silver-haired  individual  of  mild 
aspect,  dressed  decently  but  strangely,  and  possessed  of  intro- 
spective blue  eyes,  whieh  he  turned  dreamily  on  Lafond. 

"  May  I  camp  here  ?  "  he  inquired  deprecatingly. 

The  half-breed  considered. 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  he  said  without  enthusiasm. 

The  old  man  descended  and  uncoupled  his  two  animals. 
After  he  had  picketed  them,  he  returned,  and,  extracting  from 
the  wagon  body  the  materials  for  a  meal,  he  proceeded  to 
make  himself  at  home  over  Lafond's  fire. 

"  I  never  did  like  to  camp  alone,"  he  confided  to  the  latter. 

Lafond  watched  him  intently.     No  further  words  were 
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Tl'^Yu-  T^''  *^',  '*'^"Ser  had  finished  his  supper  and  had 
restored  h.s  kit  to  the  wagon.  Then  the  younger  man  offered 
the  hospitahty  of  the  plains.  "^     ui»u  onerea 

;;  Yo'  smok'  ?  "  he  inquired,  tendering  his  tobacco. 
•       \^*"^/o",  no,    rephed  the  old  man  with  a  tone  of  brce  1- 
ing  which  Lafond  felt  but  could  not  define. 

The  half-brced  could  not  make  out  the  new-comer  and  th« 

wSrlr  '"uV'  ?^'«^*^"  ^^"^^  That  Tsan  epoch 
when  al  the  world  turned  to  the  West ;  but  it  was  a  practical 
world,  rhere  one  might  in  time  meet  all  sorts  and  conditions 
fh^K'  ^T  \^'  ^"?''^^  ^°^^  *^  '^'  *"^bulent  Fenian  ;  on 
ml'''\^r^  ''''^'''f'  ^""^"  °"  b^^d  times  to  the  "bad 
man     who  had  never  been  east  of  the  Mississippi.    One  never 

thtflotlr'^T'  .'*  '"?^u^"^u  "°^  °^'g^*  '^^"g  »«hore  from 
this  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  human  race.    But  all  these  odds 

toi^nl"""'"  "'  least  made  of  tough  material,  strong  enough 

«^n^l       r^'  t  '"^l^  '"^'°*  "^^^^^  ^^«b  t^em,  capable  of 
supporting  hard  knocks  against  one  another  or  the  obstruc 

\tZZ    t  r^  '  7^'t  ^^''  P'^"^  °^^  ^*"  «««°^ed  to  Lafond 

ralil   ^A f'  iTT  '  u^  '^?  5".^"*^'  P^'-^^P^'  but  none  the  less 
fragile.    At  the  ast  he  asked  bluntly,  «  What  do  you  here  «  " 

The  old  man  fel  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  and  gazed  into 
the  coals  of  the  dying  fire. 

at'Jl^^'^^i'  Durand  "  ..e  said  at  last,  with  an  infinitude 
iZr  '1  the  tones  of  his  voice.  "  I  am  an  entomologist. 
fVnf  T  kT  ^t  specimens-butterflies  ;  but  it  is  not  here 
that  1  belong.  My  place  is  elsewhere,  and  that  I  know.  But 
It  IS  not  m  my  country,  and "  he  broke  ofT.    Lafond  looked 

evp?  "  M^\  ^^l^'^^'^y}^'^  had  faded  from  the  speaker  s 
eyes.  My  fnend,"  Durand  went  on,  "  there  are  times  when 
one  cares  not  to  see  the  face  of  man  except  in  the  bosom  of 

Tf!/''fw';    u'f-    ^  ^°  °°^  ^'^'^^  that  you  understand  that. 
It  IS  with  the  bitterness  of  a  wrong  that  such  kr.  pledge  comes 
and  with  It  comes  the  hate  of  cities  and  of  the  things  men  do.' 
Some  men  .ave  had  their  will  of  me,  and  I  am  come  to  the 
wilderness.    They  called  it  revenge  to  drive  me  here  " 
"  5«^enge !   But  you  still  live  !  "  repeated  Lafond  in  wonder. 
And  13  It  that  you  th  .k  the  taking  of  life  is  revenge  ?  " 
cried  Durand    with  sudden  energy.     "  They  who  take  their 
revenge  in  kilhng  are  actually  the  merciful  ones,  and  thev 
cheat  no  one  but  themselves  "  ' 
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"Yes  ?  "  asked  Lafond,  his  soul  in  the  question. 
Ihc  other  turued  in  surprise  at  his  companion's  vehemence, 
the  Se^  ^  '  ^^^^■^^'"^^^  ^a^  gating  impassively  into 

..  il ?/^'r'  1?^"'"  ^f  °*  ^'^  ^"^'^od  l>i"erly.  after  a  moment ; 

just  fools    These  others  were  of  more  ingenuity  ;  thev  knew 

what^would  hurt,  what  would  avenge  them  better  than  the 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  half-brccd,  feeling  his  way 
slowly,  for  the  fear  of  damming  this  flow  of  confidence,  lie 
looked  away,  for  his  eye  glowed,  though  his  voice  was  steady. 

;V  at  IS  It  ?    If  one  kills,  if  one  takes  that  life,  w'at  is  worse  «  " 

potently  upward.  A  thousand  things !  "  He  suddenly 
became  calm,  and  turned  to  Lafond  with  impressive  fore- 
hnger.  Listen,  •  y  friend.  Life  is  a  little  thing.  Any  one 
can  take  it  who  has  a  gun,  or  a  knife,  or  even  a  stone.  But  the 
true  revenge  is  in  finding  out  what  it  is  that  each  man  prizes 
the  most,  and  then  taking  it  from  him.  And  that  requires 
power  !  power  !  power  !  ^ 

iJ,"  "^iT  '^f  ^  ""f,  ^^°,  ^^""^  ^°^  something  they  prize  more 
ban  life,"  he  added  gloomily.  The  fire  died  from  his  eye 
He  became  once  ai^ain  the  timid  old  butterfly  hunter,  pushing 
bhndly  out  into  tae  wilderness,  wondering  at  himself  for  thus 
exposing  an  old  wound  to  a  chance  passer ;  and  yet  perhaps 
fee  mg  m  some  dim  fashion-so  inscrutable  are  the  instincts 
ot  thece  hi'lf-chikhsh  natures— that  in  so  doing  he  was  follow- 
ing for  a  moment  the  lines  of  greater  destinies  than  his  own 

And  certainly,  long  after  the  dipper  had  swung  below  the 
pole  star,  Lafond  sat  staring  into  the  ashes  of  the  fire  just  as 
four  days  since  he  had  stared  into  the  ashes  of  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  hfe.  In  Ms  history  there  were  the  two  crucial 
hours-one  aiter  the  greatest  battle  of  the  plains ;  the  other 
alter  a  dozen  sentences  exchanged  %vith  a  half-crazy  old 
entomologist.  Irom  the  potent  reflections  induced  by  these 
hundred  and  twenty  minutes  it  resulted  that  Michail  Lafond 
became  civilized  and  a  seeker  for  wealth  in  the  development 
of  the  youTig  country.  In  wealth  he  saw  power;  in  power 
the  ability  to  give  or  take  away. 
The  depriving  each  man  of  that  which  he  prizes  the  most » 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  DISSOLVING  VIEW 

^I^'":!/'''"".'  ^T  ^''"^°"•  ■''"  ^*^^  conducted  our  business 
and  returned  each  evening  to  our  arm-chair=,  by  the  6re 
rhero  we  have  sat  at  ease  and  reviewed  the  world.  Events 
have  come  to  pass  Diplomats  have  quarrelled  gravely  over 
wt/^'^Jr^  ^J  ^  document.  From  our  evening  papers  we 
have  gathered  a  languid  interest  in  the  controversy.     Six 

h'^Tl  '""  ^;'n"P  ^^'  P*P"  ^"^  fi"d  ^hat  the  dispute 
13  still  going  on  A  German  and  an  Englishman  play  a  game 
of  chess  over  the  cable.  This  too  is  reported  in  Ur^-ou^rnal 
and  we  follow  its  progress  with  attention  through  the  weeks 
of  Its  duration.  Somebody  agitates  the  estabUshment  of  a 
new  industry  in  our  native  town.  It  will  raise  the  value  of 
our  real  estate  so  we  attend  meetings  for  some  months  and 
talk  about  It,  after  which  the  industry  is  assured.  Two  years 
later  it  is  m  operation  and  we  congratulate  ourselves.  Friends 
of  our  younger  days  marry  ;  and  before  we  know  it  their 
houses  are  noisy  with  the  shoutings  of  children.    Leisurely  we 

SJnl    f  ^^"/  '^''''  h"^"^'  ^'^^^'   °f^^«  by  the  most 

trivial  of  circumstances.  Africa  means  tangled  forest ;  India 
a  jungle  ;  Siberia,  broad  snow  plains  ;  all  South  America,  a 
dnppmg  stillness  of  tropical  verdure  ;  simply  because  some- 
where,  sometime,  a  book  or  papor,  the  woodcut  of  a  child's 
lesson,  lias  so  generalized  them  for  us.  Against  these  pre- 
conceived notions  the  events  we  read  about  are  cast 

m  very  much  this  way  the  constant  facts  of  the  West  have 
been  to  us  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  Before  our  eyes  the 
Master  Shownian  has  held  insistently  this  picture.  Against 
the  background  of  the  occidental  hills  cr  the  flat  reach  of  the 
^ass-nodding  prames  has  posed  in  solemn  gravity  the  naked 
wamor,  leamng  from  his  pony  upon  his  feather-bedecked 
lance  ;    or.  m  the  chokmg  dust  of  hi.  o^n  progression,  has 
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umbered  heavily  the  buffalo  myriad.  These  have  soenied 
pcrraaucntr-the  man  and  the  beast  "^ 

Ihon  before  our  protesting  conservatism,  the  scene  has 
d  ssolved  in  a  miat  o  strange  shapes  and  vio  ent  d 'ed  0  Iv 
to  steady  a  moment  later  into  a  now  i,ict.irp     TKn  .\ 

■Igu.  has  disappeared,  and  in  h:^^^it^j:7^ 

a.  the  sturdy  form  of  the  husl'unrJman  grast.s  the  sh  ft  ( 
lys  plough    gazng  past  the  tired  hurses.^nd  l/r  Xf  the 

«rl-rsfa':f1t^ir/'7-    '^'-.'-^  ra-v-^tch  thethetn't 
i,ram     a  sea  ot  It— and  shimmer  light  y  until  thev  lose  tLom 

nng  has  developed  along  the  usual  lines  of  growth   and  vet 

ns  greater  change  has  come  about  in  a  nigat     We  turn  biek 

the  fies  of  our  paper,  and  find  that  it  has  occupied  in  S 

world  s  history  just  fifteen  years  !    In  that  little  space  of  time 

Deadwood  was  founded  in  1876.    In  1894  Sitting  Bull  and 

Wounded  Knl"'%''T  ^''''T'  '""  *^«  -idwinteVfi^ht  at 
wounded  Knee.     Between  those  dates,  the  Dakotas  havo 

manufactured  at  home  an  article  of  quite  adequate  dvih'a- 
To  be  sure,  the  product  is  perhaps  a  little  crude     Although 

a™  the'Z  '^''^  T''  ^"'"'^^^^^>'  ''^'  the'fanne^'hS 
tamed   the  sod,   equally  enormous   Indian   reservations   as 

ndubitably  dispute  too  sweeping  an  assertion  ofT.    Sctr^ 
railways  may  be  instanced  in  some  towns.    The  spriehtlv  six 
shooter  ,s  m  others  the  quickest  road  to  the  1  ngst  journ  y 
Hot  Springs  has  a  modern  hotel  and  an  improved  bar  -a  sS 
thrty  miles  north  is  the  unsherifled  log-Limng  ^mp  whe« 

he     bad  man     terrorizes  in  all  his  glory  ^ 

faot«  rl  •°^'  *?  u""'  ^"^  *^^y  <^°"°*  f«^  little.    The  great 
facts  remain,  and  they  are  these ;   a  cowboy  named  tS 

it  i    ^i  °^^';  '*^^"*^  irregular  miles  of  country  :  the  sS^ 
are  herded  nicely  on  their  reservations  and  shcit  at  m^kS 
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with  bowa  and  arrows  for  tlie  amusement  of  passing  tourists. 
Tho  old  frontier  conditions  have  gone.  If  you  want  trouhio, 
you  must  go  out  to  look  for  it ;  it  no  longer  comes  to  yoii 
unsought.  In  a  word  the  broad  soa  of  the  wiidernosa  hn^* 
shrunken  fo  bayous  and  bays  surmunded  and  intersected  by 
dried  areas  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  paper  collars  and  tendor- 
feet.  The  frontier  stiil  exists,  but  exists  in  its  isolation  onlv 
berauiie  it  is  not  as  commercially  desirable  as  the  rest. 

This  is  true  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  also  true  of  Pah- 
sap-pah,  the  Black  Hills.  Already  a  railroad  has  pushed  it.n 
way  up  the  main  valley.  The  folders  show  a  map  with  tho 
usual  blood-red  artery  of  mathematical  straightncss,  passing 
through  myriads  of  small-type  towns,  clinging  desperately  bv 
their  noses  to  the  blessings  of  commerce,  and  sundry  dignified, 
large-type  cities,  standing  more  aloof  on  their  own  merits.  It 
all  looks  imposing  enough  on  paper ;  but  in  reality  the  line 
does  little  more  than  keep  itself  warm  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
Ir  ^^^^-  ^^  ^'°^^  inspection  the  myriads  of  towns  disappear. 
Mmnekahta  is  a  station  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  Pringles  a 
saw  mill,  Stony  Point  just  nothing  at  all.  For  the  Black  Hills  are 
great  of  extent,  and  one  county  of  the  Dakotas  could  swallow 
an  Eastern  State. 

All  this,  from  border  warfare  to  comparative  order— say 
from  Canute  to  Elizabeth— not  in  a  thousand  years,  but  in 
the  brief  age  of  a  man-child  growing  out  from  his  kinder- 
garten into  his  college  ! 

To  one  who  has  lived  with  the  country,  the  process  has  been 
an  educaiion  more  thorough  than  that  usually  vouchsafed 
men.  ^  t  has  Licked  in  the  graces  and  accomplishments,  perhaps, 
but  It  has  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  the  two  qualities  of  self' 
reliance  and  of  power  of  insight  into  men's  characters.  What 
ever  blunders  a  frontiersman  may  commit  when  visiting  his 
neighbour  cities  in  the  East,  they  are  never  the  bashful  blun- 
ders  of  a  countryman.  Bunco  men  can  clean  him  out  in  a 
gambling  joint,  but  who  ever  heard  of  their  selling  him  a  gold 
bnck  ?  He  has  lived  through  all  this  hundreds  of  years  ago 
when  wdd  Bill  was  killed  at  Deadwood,  or  perhaps  a  century 
or  so  later,  when,  the  year  following,  Alfred  took  the  Caldwells 
to  the  hills  and  was  so  nearly  rushed  by  the  Sioux.  Ills  life 
has  been  an  epitome.  He  has  met  most  conditions  of  one 
time  or  another,  and  is  uo  longer  afraid  of  them. 
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In  a  talc  dealing  with  this  period  cf  the  dissolvinc  view 

tie  Master  bbuvvniun  has  permitted   us  a  little  cliniDse  of 
l'urry.ug.  heroic  ligun..s  and  da.zlod  us  «ith     he  elouTs  o 
^reat  deeds  swiftly  dcme-the  teller  n.ust  ado,  t  one  of  two 
...ethods.    He  must  either  generalize,  or  be  content  to  spend 

U3  space  on  smgle  episodes.    In  that  period,  e  -e^  dav  ilsa 
book.     Men  counted  as  nothing  e.vperiences  fiiid  w.th  an 
exctenent  or  a  pathos  or  a  beauty  intense  en.    ',   to  render 
..pnificant  the  whole  life  of  a  ,|uiet  New  Kn-  U,  1         Act' 
were  many  and  trod  close  on  one  another's  hee'.   y  t  to  fach 
act  there  was  a  sequence  of  motive,  or  de.ro.  of  log  ell  effeet 
as  ^vell  capable  of  being  sought  out  and  d.-ribed  as  thoS 
they  were  not  entangled  and  confused   u.  1 1,,  rush  of    hr 
moments      The  story  teller  could  find  hi.  ta4-"n    he  J.s 
section  of  these,  and  the  task  would   be  inferos   ng      in  t 

iJ^L!'n^''°/?''  '^'^  ^  '"'^^'^"^  *^^^^"g*^  i«  tl^'^  fortunes  of 
the  half-breed  known  as  MichaJl  Lafond.     Durin.^  a  1  tilt 
time  he  had   ed  an  apparently  honest  and  law-abiding  1  fe 
No  man  could  say  that  he  had  been  eheated  by  him  o?  that 

Imlf  bid'r /"""'^^  '  ^"'  °"^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^^  whom  the 
half-breed  had  come  mto  contact  could  speak  with  admira- 
tion and  fear  of  the  latter's  power  of  seizing  the  best  oTthP 
main  chance.  He  had  lcft\he  ehild  at  tlie  Spotted  Ta^ 
reservation,  giving  her  name  as  Molly  Lafond  a^nd  rnakinJ 
arrangements  for  her  maintenance.  lie  turned  somTgoId 
claims  to  advantage,  but  abandoned  that  sort  of  thing  as  too 
uncertain.    He  participated  mildly  in  the  prosperity  of^several 

booms  7      ""'^-  ''7'  "^  '^'  ^^""^^'  ^"*  '^^^  drew  out  0 
booms  as  possessing  also  too  much  of  the  element  of  luck 

rnnn'frv  ^"^^^^^^s  of  other  things  to  which  men  in  a  new 

frnr^fir\^^''^''  *"'"  ^^''''  h^"^«'  ^'^^  i°  each  he  madi 
hs  profit ;  but  in  each  he  found  something  lacking  t^the 
elaborate  scheme  of  power  he  had  builded  one  evening  before 
a  prairie  camp  fire.  Finally  he  hit  upon  whisky  and  dance 
halls  and  there  he  stayed.  Abandoning  all  other^lrprir 
he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  these  two  W  he  In^ndin 
ZZT  °°^^  f^.^^'^f^  and  largest  monetary' returns,  but 
the  certain  popularity  which  men  accord  to  those  who  minister 
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Ir  in  ?irfl,fi;!?  ;'  f"'"  '''"""'  establishment  their  owner  waa 

P  «:tual  touch  with  the  most  prosperous  an^L™  *"  '''^P  '1 

I  effort  to  the  most  nromJL     n^.Tu          ^.^'''?  Pe™"! 

§  themaelvca  unt.l  thet  Seame     S„    rM'l,.'''"'  '^^  °' 

S  where  the  camp  consLdonly  of  a  uumbl^?      k^  ."?'"''' 

he  owned  a  iittl?  log  cabin  whil'h  he  hadTever  s  en    AtS' 

|]  te?n\S  S=n/SSv"^^^^ 

HI  «>ui  Pistols  for  Sail  Here  "n£„l       j^l'      P«'.  *hlsky 

m     .  that  thoy  should  "Ask  ,":r  ouFmOUC^T^^ufi'^T' 

m  All  this  symbolized  nothing  more  nor  less  fh«n  t\.. 

I  mercial  history  of  a  succesafd  man  in  the  W    t     ItZZl 

i  >,«  r  ?l    "^  •^^^'',^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  <^^afty  in  a  subtle  wav     h„f 

I  with  powder  marks     To  hil  ft  -»  ga^^and  seamed  his  face 

H  ^ff^r.4.             marks,    lo  hide  these  last,  he  wore  a  beard     Tf,o 

H  effect  wa.  one  of  qu.et  responsibility,  and  a  certain  Sally! 
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His  manner  was  very  quiet.  He  never  reproved  his  sub- 
ordinates nor  addressed  a  hasty  word  to  an/ one,  unless  he 
became  thoroughly  convinced   of  the   culprit's  incapacity 

rnl^?  .  ^''^i'  ^'  commands  or  conscious  efforts  at 
rascahty  for  with  them  he  could  cope;  but  mistakes  he 
never  condoned.  An  occasional  slight  inversion  of  the  natural 
old  accent  °'  ^  '  ^^'  ^"  *^^^  remained  to  him  of  his 
Altogether  he  was  a  personage  whose  public  position  was 

nas?ist;^'^l  '"  ^  '^^^*  °^  -^^^  "--  P- '  -'-  tha 
past  18  personified  and  carries  a  rebuking  six-shooter.    He  had 
wealth,  popularity    an  acquaintance  as  wide  as  the  Hills 
Hn.T^^.l'-     i^  tb^t^^eant  power,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  shrewd  ability  to  read  men's  characters. 

fT,f  of  V  ?  °''^''^  "'"'^  ^^"'8  remained-his  religion.    In 

the  storm  and  stress  of  a  period  hot  with  events,  his  life  work 
was  conceived  and  laid  out.    The  lines  of  its  plan  had  been 

but  the  cicatrix  was  there,  and  he  daily  bowed  to  its  symbol 

hke  tne  future  of  a  boy  who  has  entered  the  army  •  his  11!^^ 

occun-ed  to  him.  Ihere  was  no  glowering  hate  in  this  :  only 
h  Jon        ""''""  '^  inevitability.    In  other  words,  it  was  his  re^ 

^Sui!''''  v'°^'  ""' n"'  ^"^  ^'  ^""^-  ^''•«t  of  all  he  must  become 
^eal thy.  Very  well ;  wealthy  he  became.  He  must  become 
popular.    Agreed  ;    he  cultivated  his  fellow  men.    He  m^st 

Ertiy°\^rnf  j'^r^^^  "•'  V'^'  "p-  --k-"- 

J.xactly     he  bent  his  cleverness  to  the  task.    There  was  a 

brger  end  to  which  these  three  were  but  the  means  jbuUhat 

would  come  later.    Just  now  life  meant  quiet,  earnesrcom. 

passing  of  the  three  things.     Until  theyVere  quUe  wkhTn 

hpifT'  ^r^^W.f  «^d  to  shut  into  the  background  whit 

ther  ultimate  sigmfication  should  be.     Lafond  lived  tran- 

qumy  a  perfectly  moral  existence,  ^"^ 

But  without  his  voUtion  the  r^r^at  idea  r—fsi';- -^  ;  ^ 

some  »rt  of  shape.    It  wa,  aKv.J^io  Jhe  bX-al  wt 
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sural    but   after  all,  a  background  fills  the  nicture     n„, 
whch  mm  hold  to  he  most  deir  !    The  vear,  hK!!;.,^  k- 

step  dispassionately  he  looked  ahead  to  the  next 

cloIto'A%amnv  "^  tLI".'.^''^  '  ^''^^^"-PP.  Alfred   and  the 
r  of     jVT,  V  •     ,.     ^^^^^  ^0"^  included  only  the  f-irl   whom 

ScuU  to  fin,f  an'/-'"'  ""'  P^"''™''    ^hev  would  never  b 
uimcuit  to  hnd,  and  m  comparison  w  th  Billv  thev  hid  hold 
quite  a  secondary  place  at  the  time  of  the  ha^-breod'a  mXn 
state,  before  he  had  cooled  into  the  fixed  forms  of  htcontct 

chJrtter°?l,l°'f '"■'•""""'  T  ^  ■■"I"  "Si"  <•"  La'ond's 

great  m  size,  and  blustcrin..  in  manner     wf  0^1!       .    ■  ' 

hi.  resentment  against  the  bashfS  AUred  o"\    " I'ertuT 

tl    f-  \  ■""  ""'  "■»'  'S'-i'"'  »  "an  who  seemed  alwav, 

b:4' foEerBH^'&^' ^'^^ 
R„f  ;*-  o^  u        -^  ^napp  to  Llima,  if  necessary. 

ca^er   had  iTtCl  """•"'°,'  '"dividual,  aftej  a  chequered 

^wplptLleTn  *r;^tt;a^^^^^^^^ 
crirof-ib'f-f  •  '™='«"'>'  ->v;atre  ?:  trrei^ 

commg  of  abstractions  would  have  been,  to  his  early  life. 
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practically  useless.    He  came  to  be  a  big-hearted,  generous 
fellow,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of  money  or  the 
burden  of  debt.    He  was  apt  to  be  seized  by  many  whims 
which  he  was  wont  to  gratify  on  the  spot. 
„  "  J^"°^  Billy  Knapp  ?  "  ruminated  an  old  plainsman  once. 
Bily  Knapp  ?     Seems  to  me  I  do  ;    he's  the  feller  that. 

^•,A    oT,*^®  '^^  ^'  ^^"^^  >'*'^^^^  '^  ^e  could  got  trusted  for  it. 
am  t  he  ?  ' 

It  described  him.  And  as  in  the  old  days  his  prestige  had 
depended  on  individual  prowess  of  a  rather  spectacular  order 
It  came  about  that  Billy  was  just  a  little  fond  of  struttin^r  He 
liked  to  play  the  patron,  he  liked  to  distribute  favours  to 
treat  to  drinks,  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  great  unseen 
forces,  whether  of  military  power  in  the  old  days,  or  of  ex+on- 
sive  capital  in  these  latter. 

For  a  great  many  years  this  vanity  had  remained  ungrati. od 
«illy  had  not  the  virtues  to  succeed  in  the  rising  commercialisMi 
of  the  uew  West  After  the  last  great  campaign  against  the 
bioux,  he  found  his  usual  occupations  almost  wiped  from  tho 
slate  The  plains  were  as  safe  as  in  Illinois.  He  picked  up  a 
livelihood  still,  mainly  by  reason  of  his  wonderful  ^nft  of  per- 
suasion, for  Billy  could  talk  black  white,  if  only  the  particular 
shade  and  the  discussion  were  situated  in  the  West.  He  drove 
stage,  broke  horses,  bossed  cattle  outfits,  and  finallv  drifted 
into  prospecting. 

There  his  chance  came.  By  a  lucky  stroke  of  trading  ho 
became  possessed  of  some  really  good  quartz  claims  and  a 
small  sum  of  ready  cash.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  in  Chicago 
It  was  his  first  trip  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he  knew  just 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  got  it.  Three  days  of  Billv's  golden 
oratory  led  to  the  purchase  by  an  Eastern  syndicate  of  an 
option  on  his  group  of  claims,  and  the  undcrstandinc.  that 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  a  commift^c 
of  owners  should  visit  the  property  in  order  to  discuss  ways 
aiul  means  of  developing  the  various  quartz  leads 

The  delighted  Billy  returned  to  Copper  Creek.  There  at 
last  he  found  himself  the  important  figure  he  had  always 
dreamed  of  bi-ing.  He  posed  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else. 
J  he  camp  gradually  filled,  and  the  claims  roundabout  were 
snapped  up  greedily. 

Lafond  had  easily  kept  himself  infuriued  of  ail  this,    it  was 
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a  dehVhf  infT  -7/  *V^  ^^^^  ^^  ^as  about  to  play  • 

inttrutl  ?        'f  agi^^tude  of  the  stakes  and  the  power  of  the 


CHAPTER  XIV 

INTO    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    HILLS 

The  first  thing  Michail  Lafond  did  in  nuraninPP  r.t  i.- 
determination  was  to  visit  the  SHnH^JT    f        °^  ^'^  °®^ 
^e.  to  .e.a„„  .,e  ,/lZ&V  Z'tZT^Z^ 

Bhe  came  to  symbolize  Id  L  iIk?;,.^    ,       "™'  ''""ever, 

her  lithe  young  Dody  and  the  sparkle  of  her  hair  %h^?  i     f 
a  good  deal  like  her  mother.  '^'^  oi  ner  Hair,    bhe  looked 

He  even  listened   with   what  would  appear  to  hn  .i 

nothing  but  LiL.  A„  ;^::^u  dJ'jr  tr.e.,n„T5: 


^^i:iL'i^^\    1 
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was  inclined  to  agree  with  her  and  '"^  ^^^'^^'-^°""*l  visits. 
His  personal  likings  were  on  fl?.«  T""  ^  P?^  ^''  ^  li"Ie. 

^')t:V:,'' '''''' ''^'^^^^^^^  '''  ^^^"^^^ 

and  his  propertrsrhe  hadfw  '^'  ^"'^  °^  ^^  ^^P^^^^i"" 
dance-ha^  gl,,  1(^^00  oradV^rrl'^^^^^^^^  ^°"^  ^ 
of  virtue  and  good  name    thfll^'  ^°"'*^  ^^P^^e  her 

dear.    He  also  fe?t  keeX'  in  M    ^"^?  *  ""^"^^^  ^«^^«  °^««t 
the  fitness  of  throwSr  his  L.  rlf'^J"?''''  ^'^"^^''^  «^»se. 
race  to  the  hungrTnalsions    nft^t  "^'u^^*^^  ^^  ^  ««ble; 
by  little  to  the^brute  tvpe :    I  ul.  J'"^  V'-''^"^'^'^  "^t'« 
came  to  the  surface  of  his  mind    "/T"'f ^1"°  ^^  ^^  °^^«^ 
there  was  in  one  sense  no  urp^sond  1^11,  "^  T\  '7?'' 
no  aversion  to  the  girl  her"elf  ^w!  ?    ,     ^^'^;    ^^^^^^^  ^^'t 
thought  of  cursing  hTr  or  bea   n^  W  „T    .^?  Pl^^^^^e  in  the 
a  hotter  reven-e      It  war?.  If  ^    li  *^  "^'^^^  *  ^^^  seeking 
hate  of  something  in  opposit  on  fnK^^'  '"t'^"^^*'  calculating 
This  intellectual  SofSrdira  n"^'?  ^^^y-bolized^ 
of  half-breeds  ^  '^  *  pecuhar  characteristic 

she  assented  very  gladlv  Sr  ste  mI\  "'  '"  '^"W"  ^""^ 
portable.  The  day  bS  »he  a„H  M  c  P"'™'  '""  ''"^P" 
wife  had  come  illlSttmfJ'"-  '"''°'^'  "=  'S-'' 

Where   was  you  yesterday  afternoon?"   Mro    q 
had  asked  as  Molly  came  into  the  kitchen   "  ''"''^ 

should  '''"'  '"^'^^^^'  '^  ''^''y  «»^-ggod  an  impatient 
.'■'  Sij'"*'"  ^ke  replied  briefly. 

sisteSy:"*  "■''"''  '  "  '"^''^-^  »"»•  S'^-^y  with  heavy  per- 
"  Over  west." 
"  See  anybody  ?  " 
"No."    ' 


"  Sure  ?  " 
"  Yes." 


t| 


"hltl  ^l"^  '""1^  ^T^  ^"  ^^°^«  in  her  apron  ard  fix^d  F  r 
-narge  severely  with  her  eye  "t^-j  ana  nxed  bur 
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moment.       Now,  I  was  mdoora  washin',  an'  I  see  that  vo„n^ 
sergeant  over  there  scoutin'  'round  "  ^     ^ 

P,?,^f  ^^  ^ere  simple  ;  the  tone  was  not. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Molly  sharply     "  Do  vn,. 
mean  to  say  I  was  riding  with  him  ?  "  ^^ "  ^ 

MoUy  knew  that  her  question  had  been  iustifipd   hv  tKo 
woman's  msinuation,  that  she  had  but  on  no  shfe  and^htt 
if  there  were  a  martyr  in  the  room  it  was  not  the  a4n?s  vvife 
i  hereupon  she  sa  d  thiues  excitedlv    Tli^  olVf'      -r  ," 

»n  injured  placidity,  tba^XllLlt',^^     ^^l^r^X' 
t.ng.    Rnally  Molly  flounced  out  of  the  room  °  "" 

ihe  agent  s  wife,  being  utterly  in  the  wronft  sulked  after  th, 

n.ar[!io::  h\%tLV^^ii:™ti^:si?.r^,^tf^ 

case  under  the  seat  and  induces  the  pointer  t^  curl!,,^  i!,^? 
other's      S.i'"        •      •'^"";"™  ''"8--'n3  more  than  any 

titTad  fhTss'^ji^f  %:-tt'"'ti!^e:T/^"«'' 

inexDeripnrp  •   fi,^  r,i      -i         coquette,   the  confadence  of 
of  acquiring  i'  *=  '■"  '"'""■  •""  "'"«""''  tnowledgc.  instead 

8i'wit^;p7and^^aSii!^!f-:ri'■"f■.'^^ 

^^-  "-*'-  LI...!  ^.^-0  i^ieoccapit'd  to  talk. 
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"Mike,"  she  ccmnmnded  suddenly  after  a  time  "  n^i^  H,.f 
-noking.    I  don't  like  it."  '     ^       ''''**^ 

The  half-breed  hesitated,  narrowing  his  brow  and  looWinrr 
«ra.ght  ahead  Then  he  silently  knok-ed  the  a^hes  from  his 
P  pe  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  Molly's  eyes  rshTwith 
triumphant  amusement.    The  game  had  bogui    After  a  tTme 

Ht:;^::;t^rof\tnr  '''•  -'  ^^'^-^  «"^-  ^^ 

^  The  vvagon  rattled  d.wn  a  short  incline  to  the  broad 
^tt^Trassllal.^'^  ''''''''''■     ""^y  ^"^^^  '^  ^^  'ntfa 
;;  We'll  camp  here  to-night,"  she  announced. 

Fall  I     '  ''      \^V  r*f'  *^'°  '"'•^^  farther,  on  the  trail  on 
I'all  River,    said  Lafond  without  movin<T  ' 

TlJ^hlu^"^  ^7  ^'''.  ■  r  ''P'"^^'^'^  ^^'  gi^I  sharply. 
holes.  '       ^"""'''^'^   ""^    ^^°*"   ^   ""h'*"^^^^    t!.. 


CHAPTER  XV 

IN   WHICH   CHEYENNE   HARRY   LOSES    HIS    PISTOL 

Jn'T  nfT.P  ""^r^  "^^^  ^'^  ^^  *^"  ^^^"«  "f  Lafond's  operations 

Ton  Jr^'^n  T'''^^^^  ''^'^^^''  ^^y  between%rr;:;ed 
Top  and  Tom  Custer.  It  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  C 
cabins  srtuated  in  the  V  of  the  deep  ravine.    The  men  reneraU? 

tm  fn  tt  T-M  ^'°'"|-^°"°^  -^^  *he  hotel,  worked  at  prospect 
ing  in  the  hills    and  spent  their  evenings  in  the  centrallv 

S^ni^hf^^^^^^^^      fr'^""'  P^.°P-*^^^  -MicLlS 
ine  mght  of  the  half-breed's  arrival  the  usual  crowd  was 
carrying  on  the  usual  discussions  on  the  usual  subjectj 

One  fresh  from  the  East  entering  the  building  would  have 

been  struck  first  with  the  strangeness  of  the  room      It  wis 

long  and  low,  and  on  three  sides  dark.    Against  the  fouTth 

wall  was  stretched  tightly  a  white  cottoa%heet    imita^  na 

m    plaster,  m  front  of  which  stood  the  bar.    The  ba  was  poUsS 
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waite  sleet.     A  dim  pmk  reflect  on  was  given  back  hv  ,hl 

piTj;:to'ian:raa  Lfz^-  'tP' 

"  To  Trust  is  Bust."     """^"'^'^^  ^"^S  the  sign  wlach  read, 
l-pfn?'^^^*^'  ''^'^*''"  °^  *^«  J^^g^^st  lamp  lounged  the  bar 

and  the  ghttenng  pyramids  and  squares  of  glasses   anrTfTo' 

oioedin,M^aoat^J4,::^:f,-Xc^tT:L^t^s^ 


'■'^'■■-■m*:Jt^i 


CHEYENNE  HARKV  LOSES  HIS  PISTOL       8" 

ut«Ueir/d'"s''„;^S  ■•'"  °° "' «"' '"'  ""•"«  -ci,', 

thJ"'menTmt'a  .T'^'r  "'"■^■'«'«''  ««"  part  o. 
another  hanRbr  lamTdL.  ^Z'  ""-"parative  duakf  then 
rtiehwa3.Sll;7ut^~'"=<'  °  ^mooth-topped  table,  o!, 

»el'iTh;L™thtk:uMhei''''r"r''^  "-^  ».-'"■ 

.uch  as  "  Hand  Made  "  a„d"'t'et™tAe°  ' V°"«  "'''^'"'• 
stove  spraw  ed  old  Mizzo,,    u„7  'u         ,       ^""7  "car  the 

talking'always  of  ImenaJtLmf  !'',''•    ""-ito-boatded, 
school  ma'ams.  *°  ""'"  °'  efii's  widows  and 

"  They  is  nothin'  lil-P  'om  i  "  u 

emphasis  of  tone     «' Ba %  S  ChifnoT'^'^^'*^'  ^^^^-^^<^^'' 

gals  is  co'n-fed,  they  is  shore  busn't'u?'"  '^'  ^?=^  ""' 

critters  comes  'round,  I  feels  iestEo  l  •  ^\^^^"„°"«  ^^  them 

a  chunk  under  it !  "  ^       ''''^  ^^''''^  ^^"  and  puttin' 
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his  handsome  Zws'  '' '  tI' t;/yo?doT^r-  ^^"''^'  ^'^^^^'"8 
yore  everlasting  females  "    He  nX^\-  ^'?  "'  ^  ''"'*  ^''^h 
and  drew  savaffolv  on  his  nin!   )f-        i.^?  ^''^  °^'"  ^^^  eyes 
his  left  claspedTi'it^unte'armpif  ^  '^"^  -^  ^^«  ^'.l, 

lead  twenty  foot  wide     J  ±'.  Ll    ^^^P'-essively.  "  I  got  a 
it  holds  out  a  lot     It%™7     T  f*y'    And  it  holds  out ; 

I  says.  '  You  won'tt/s  ^L  leX''..^^^^^  «^^^-^ 

•n  the  Hills,'  and  by  cravv  I  h.H  .?!^  ^^^'  "^^b«r«  e  se 
^hore  !  An'  I  says  to^Tem  I  st?  if'  f"^^'  '  ^  ^'  ^- 
^^inkin',  an'  a  little  five  stomp'nin  f'  .1^'^  '''^''  ^  ''"'« 
to  wunst.  Ain't  no  mannToTLW  ft  "l  ?  T'^^^^^^''^ 
chance  !   that's  what  it  is  '  "  ^  *^"  >'°"  '^  3  a 

■™S,  'red''timn:'t£aS''"t"  ■"">  "«»"  '''^ 
about  his  twenty  foot  lead  urLHV-'*"'"*"''"  ""d  °™r 
ia  the  air  through  whole  sentence,  C  ^"'"  '-"'^  '"'P'^M 
mighty  slap  as  L  came  t  hL  conih  !oS""  Tl  ^''"°  "';!''  " 
him  listened  unmoved  Thev  •  >t  a  \  ""  "™  "'""'t 
they  had  got  over  be  ng  exc5  at  L??'  'i'  ™^''  >"" 
on  his  knees,  twisted  his'little  mon,tJ'l,„'lM -t:''? '"'  '"'  f"^' 
A»  the  scout  appealed  to  him  hom'ttae'to  ta^,  hTnoldS 
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silent  assent.    Over  beyond  the  bar  of  dusk,  two  men  were 
staking  small  sums   at  faro.      The   keen-eyed    di-ler  wa: 
monotonously  calling  the  cards.     "  All  ready  ;    all  down  : 
hands  up  ;  jack  win^   'jucen  lose  !  "  he  drawled. 

In  the  corner  nearest  the  door,  a  youth  of  cigiiteeu  huddled 
on  the  floor  asleep.  Here  and  ^here  wandered  in  active  wire- 
haired  dog,  bigger  than  a  fcjx  terrier  and  of  different  colour, 
but  with  the  terrier's  bright  eyes  and  ali-i  movements.  It 
was  a  strange  b«'ast,  brown  and  black  on  the  head,  black  on 
the  body,  bud^'er  grey  on  the  legt,  with  ahaip  wiiit«  teeth, 
over  which  bristled  grey  whiskers  of  the  stiffness  of  a  hair 
brush.  As  it  passed  the  various  men,  it  eyed  them  closely, 
ready  to  wag  its  stump  of  a  tail  in  friendship,  v:  to  circle 
warily  in  avoidance  of  a  kick.  It  was  a  seli-rcHa;  t  dog,  a 
dog  used  to  taking  care  of  itself.  Men  called  it  P«'ter,  with- 
out abbreviation. 

Peter  was  pos.^  ssed  of  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  ^le  smellc' 
everything,  first  with  dainty  sniffs,  then  with  long,  deep 
inhalations.  Thus  he  came  to  know  the  inner  nature  of 
table  lejis  a'  I  chairs,  of  men's  boots  and  of  dark  comers. 
Between  investigations  he  would  stand  in  front  of  the  bar 
and  stretch,  sticking  first  one  hind  leg,  then  tb^-  other,  at 
stiff  angles  behind  him,  and  then,  fore  feet  far  in  front,pre88- 
ing  tl;    chest  of  his  long  body  nearly  to  the  floor. 

These  things  irritated  Cheyenne  Harry.  He  attempted  to 
command  Peter  harshly,  but  Peter  paid  i.o  attention. 

''  Off  his  feed,"  observed  Dave  Williams  to  young  lUuker  in 
an  undertone. 

"  Yeah."  agreed  the  latter. 

About  eight  o'clock  Blair  and  the  stage  drew  in  and  drew 
out  again,  after  warming  at  the  red-hot  stove  a  little  cross  man 
who  cursed  the  whole  West — climat.e,  scenery,  and  all — with 
a  depth  and  heartiness  that  left  these  loyal  Westernera  gasp- 
ing. Billy  Knapp  had  at*^empted  to  reply,  but  had  not  held 
his  own  in  the  interchange. 

After  the  stranger  had  gone  out,  the  pristine  calm  broke 
into  a  froth  of  recrimination.  The  roc^m  shouted.  It  blamed 
Billy.  It  cursed  the  stranger.  It  thought  of  a  do.  en  things 
that  might  have  been  said  or  done,  as  is  the  fashion  of  roor., ,. 
Billy  vociferated  against  the  tourist. 

"  Little  two  by  lour  prospec'  hole  !  "  ne  cried.    "  He  Hi^y  be 
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all  right  whar  he  comes  from,  which  don't  rank  high  anvhow 
but  when  he  comes  out  yar  raakin'  any  sech  fool  breaks  V' 
that,  he  don  t  assay  a  cent  a  ton  fo'  sense  !  " 

"Oh  hell,"  growled  Cheyenne  Harry.    "  You  all  make  mk 

tlf  d  ! 

'  Shake  yore  grouch,  Harry,"  they  advised  good-humouredly 
Cheyenne  Harry  was  popular,  fearless  and  a  good  shot.  He 
had  a  httle  the  reputation,  in  some  quarters,  of  being  a  "  bad 
man. 

^^  Billy  went  on  with  his  tirade.    The  men  shook  their  heads 

\ou  wasnt  ace  high,   Billy."  said  they.     Billy  insisted, 
gettmg  more  and  more  excited.    They  looked  down  from  the 
calm  of  superior  wisdom.     Their  anger  vanished  in  Billy's 
He  was  angry  for  the  whole  crowd. 

"  Moroney  ought  to  have  been  here,"  thev  observed  regret- 
fully. "He's  th'  boy!  He'd  have  trimmed  th'  little  cuss 
good.    Can  t  get  ahead  of  Moron cv  nohow." 

Billy  denied  that  Moroney  could  have  done  better  than  he, 
Billy,   did.     The   men   championed   Moroney's   rause   with' 
warmth.     A  new  discussion  arose  out  of  the  old.     With  a 
prodicious  clatter  every  man  drew  up  his  chair  until  a  circle 
was  formo<l.    Archibald  Mud^e,  alias  Frosty,  the  barkeoper 
leaned  his  head  on  his  fists  across  the  bar,  trying  to  hear! 
The  two  men  at  the  faro  irame  cashed  in  and  quit.    The  faro 
dealer,  imperturbable,  indifferent,  cat-like,  shuffled  his  cards 
ii.mind  the  outside  of  the  word-hurling  circle  Peter  wandered 
sniffing  at  chairs  and  the  r>oots  of  men. 

Then  on  a  sudden  M^Hv  and  the  half-breed  arrived  t..  the 
vast  astonishment  of  Copper  Creek,  which  had  no  women 
ma  oxperied  none. 

The  new-comers  appeared  in  the  doorwav,  apj  arently  from 
no.vhero,  pausing  a  moment  before  entering^he  saioon.  Mollv 
leaned  a  hand  on  each  jamb,  and  calmlv  surxeyed  the  room 
Lafond  bhnked  his  eyes  at  the  light,  iiuperturbably  awaitin^r 
the^girl  s  good  pleasure.  After  a  moment  she  stepped  insidt" 
and  again  looked  the  apartment  over,  slowly,  search incrlv' 
bhe  saw  m  that  long  sweeping  glance  everything  there  wal  to 
be  seen— the  men  and  their  various  attitudes,  the  bar  the 
glaj^es,  the  mirror  draped  with  mosquito  bar,  the  white  cotton 
sheet,  the  laiiq^s,  the  faro  table,  even  th^  tH«'^  9i,o^j„„ 
pictures  on  the  wall.  "^'"    "  ''° 
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hpli  wn!  ^^"'^^^^/^e  n^ade  up  her  mind  what  to  do.    Her 

A  T.?^^*'°S  ^^'*  ^""^  ^^'  '^^^louf  ^-as  high.    She  exDeri- 

enced  all  the  sensations  of  a  man  going  into  battle  but  not  a 

"e  Tnew 'Z^r  '""•    ^''''''  '^^  ''''  ^  -w  access  of 
torce,  a  new  confidence,  a  new  imperious  power  that  would 

her  arms  along  the  rail  on  either  side  and  resting  one  heel 
agunst  the  foot  rest.  She  tossed  her  curls  back/and  a-aTn 
looked  coolly  at  the  silent  men  ^ 

f hf 5ff ^''7^'  "^'^^^  i"^^^  ^°^°^  '^  interesting  to  note  how 
the  different  inmates  of  the  room  took  this  unexpected  appeal 
ance  of  the  First  Woman.    Billy  Knapp  stared  with  rS 

etne  hI^^'  '"^  ""^f)  "  ^""^^'^  possibilities  awoke  ?hey: 
enne  Harry   aroused  from  his  slouching  attitude   thrust  his 

ffil^*°I^^lP?'^f  ""^  ^''''^'^y  «-o?thed  hFs  moustacH^ 

;rutfn^    °P  1   ^t   ^«^-<=°^«^   over   with   cool   inquiring 

scrutiny.    Frosty  began  to  polish  a  glass,  findinc.  relief  from 

his  emba^assment  n  accustomed  an'd  commoni^ace  o  cupT 

dXren't  .aM°l.''''p^'^"®''^  ^''  ^^^^«'  imperturbable.  L 
different,  cat-hke.    Peter  sat  upright  on  his  haunches   sniff 

ing  damtily,  first  in  the  girl's  direction,  then  in  the  'man'T 

watching,  bnght-eyed  and  alert.    Peter  was  the  only  behic; 

n  the  place  who  noticed  the  girl's  companion.     The  latter  h° 

well,     said  Molly  Lafond  with  slow  scorn,  "  how  Ions 
ho'rsir? '^""^  *«  '^'  *^-«  before  you  take  car;  of  a  lady'f 

thp^lT-f*^"^  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  half-breed  and  of 
the  white-covered  schooner,  dimly  visible  through  the  door 

rents  a?Z     '"^T  '°^*'"^  °^  ^^'''  ^^''-    ^te  Lrested  cur: 

SsetenTe ^^^st^^^^  ''  ^  ^^  ^'^  ^    ^^n  h^Pe^ 
fla  Jhel  '*'"''^  '''''^''^^'  ^""^  ''^  ^'^^  responded.    The  girl's  eyes 

"Move!"  she  commanded,  stretching  her  arm  with  a 
Budden  and  regal  gesture  towards  the  door. 


■-•■j^--: 
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ligSy^Xdt  ptfhL'^^  °"  ^^^  ^-'  -d  jumped 

little  feet  to  and  fra    Sat  in  ?hp7°''  T^  '^^°g^°g  ^«^ 
I      lamps,  seeming  to  radiate  w?h«     .'"'  "^  T  °^  *^«  ^^^g^^ 
I     Her  eyes  sparkled  and  tr  c^riv  J7'f  -^"""^  ^""^^«^3^- 
I     under  her  old  peaked  caolnfi^  ^?i^'"  ^^''  "^^^P^^  from 
and  glittering  ie'   SheCnt%';:S^^^^  ^^^-^ted 

I      ment,  chattering  in  so  assured  T^      ^'  Y^^°u<^  embarrass- 
I      silenced  by  the  vr  cy  shyu  ss  It  Z''n\'^V^'  ^'"^  ^^^^ 
"  We  got  here  a  littl/ln'f!  l       »  ^^"^  ^*^^  ^^^^^  ters. 
"  on  account  o    a  holhox'tff  '^'  '''^  conversationally. 
You  don't  know  us  thonA    i    "'"  T  ^'"""^^  ^^d  Mikl 
Lafond."    SheToo^edl^ards  t^e^T^k  '^^^  ^^  ^"^e 

nspiration  lit  her  ere'^Black  Mike  ''''.''^'  "°1  "  ^"^'^^^ 
her  hands.  "That's  it;  Black  M^e>'  SK  '"^'1' -'^"PP^"" 
contemplation  of  the  appropifenegs  of  thif^'f  '^  ^'^P^ 
seemed  to  fit ;  and  it  stuck  for  ever  after  '«W^'''^^'-  J' 
joint  here,  he  says,  and  I  reckon  he  says  n,ht  '^V""'  ^^'' 
after  a  pause.  "  He  ain'f  nrof+„  ^  .  i^?  S*^*^'  she  went  on 
family  >':  she  nefked  her^h!  5^'  -^^^  ^  "  *'^^  *^  ^^^t  for  the 
beyond  contest.^  ^""  ^'^^  ''^'''^y'>  Proving  the  point 

f^:"^^:^!  ^  -  head  in  the  same 

n;igh!te:;e^leS.^.^  L'^^st  [eTer  1  *°  ^^t^'    ^- 

glad  ?  "she  asked^^Binf  ^r^^^^^  lArenIt  you 

smile  onlv  depnpnpri     T?o.r      .    ""ger  at  turn.    His  qmzzical 

asserted,  skilfully  tu^^m,  Z'  ,       ?  ■°"^*  '°  '"'."  at" 
Cheyenne  Ilair^     V^  V"  '^™'*  ">  tie  direction  of 

your  name.    Ybu  ain't  bashful,  are  you  ?  - 
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Harry  put  on  an  appearance  of  ease  and  sauntered  over 
to  the  bar.  He  would  show  the  boys  that  he  was  used  to 
society.    He  grinned  at  her  pleasantly. 

"  Can't  no  one  look  purty  nex'  to  you  !  "  he  said  boldly. 
"  Well,  well !  "  cried  Molly,  clapping  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.     "  That's  the  first  pleasant  word  I've  had,  and 
after  I've  told  you  I  was  coming  here  to  live,  too !  " 
Billy  Knapp  bounced  up,  eager  to  retrieve  his  reputation. 
"  Th'  camp  bids  you  welcome,  ma'am,  an'  is  proud  and 
pleased  that  f-  .oh  a  beauteous  member  of  her  lovely  sect  is 
come  amongst  us  !  "  he  orated. 

The  men  moved  their  chairs  sUghtly.  One  or  two  cleared 
their  throats.    The  constraint  was  beginning  to  break. 

"  Thank  yov,"  repUed  Molly  prettily.  "  This  is  an  occasion. 
Mike  here  asks  you  all  to  have  a  drink.    Don't  you,  Mike  ?  " 

The  half-breed  nodded.  He  was  watching  the  progress  of 
affairs  keenly. 

Frosty  set  out  glasses,  into  which  the  men  poured  whisky 
from  small  black  bottles.  Harry  gave  his  own  to  the  girl, 
and  then  procured  another  for  himself.  Mike  sat  by  the  stove. 
Peter  approached  tentatively,  but  decided  to  remain  at  a 
wary  distance.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  the  faro  dealer 
shuffled  his  cards,  indifferent,  imperturbable,  cat-Uke ;  a 
strange  man,  without  friends,  implacable  and  just.  The 
men  who  had  gone  to  stable  the  horses,  entered  and  received 
their  glasses.    The  girl  raised  hers  high  in  the  air. 

"  Now,"  she  cried,  "  here's  hoping  we'll  all  be  good  friends  ! " 
The  men  drank  their  whisky,  '^hey  were  slowly  develop- 
ing a  certain  enthusiasm  over  tk  aew  girl.  Constraint  was 
gone.  They  lounged  easily  against  the  bar.  Two  stood  out 
near  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where  they  could  see  better, 
their  arms  across  each  other's  shoulders.  Molly  touched  her 
lips  to  her  glass,  and  handed  it  to  "'ly,  who  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  her.  "  Drink  it  for  —v,'  she  whispered  con- 
fidentially in  his  ear. 

"  It'll  make  me  drunk,"  he  said  in  mock  objection.  She 
looked  incredulous.  "  You  have  touched  it  with  yore  lips," 
he  explained  sentimentally,  and  drank  to  cover  his  confusion. 
He  felt  elated.    He  had  made  a  pretty  speech,  too. 

The  girl  laughed  and  i>nt  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 
At  either  knee  was  one  of  these  great  men  ;  about  were  many 
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others,  all  looking  at  her  vnth  admiration,  waiting  for  her 
words.  This  was  triumph  !  This  was  power  !  And  then  she 
looked  up  and  found  Graham's  cr.lm  grey  eves  fixed  on  her 
in  quizzical  amusement.  She  turned  away  impatiently  and 
began  to  talk. 

Never  was  such  airy  persiflage  heard  in  a  mining  camp 
before.  The  prospectors  were  dissolved  in  a  continual  grin, 
exploded  in  a  perpetual  guffaw.  Now  they  understood  the 
charm  of  woman's  conversation,  which  Moroney  had  so  often 
extolled.  They  spared  a  thought  to  wish  that  Moroney  were 
here  to  take  part  in  this.  "  Moroney  can  do  such  elegant 
horsing,"  they  said.  What  a  pair  this  would  be  !  How  she 
glanced  from  one  member  to  the  other  of  the  group  with  her 
witty  speeches  !  She  rapped  each  man's  knuckfes  hard,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  rest,  and  yet  the  fillip  felt  no  pain,  but  only 
a  pleasant  glow.    They  laughed  consumedly. 

And  then,  after  a  little,  she  asked  them  if  they  could  sing  ; 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  struck  up  a  song  of  her 
own  in  a  high,  sweet  voice.  With  a  gripping  of  the  heart  and 
a  catching  of  the  breath,  they  recognized  the  air.  Not  one  man 
there  had  ever  heard  its  words  in  a  woman's  voice  before.  It 
was  "  Sandy  Land,"  the  universal,  the  endless,  the  beloved, 
the  song  that  brings  back  to  every  Westerner  visions  of  other 
times  when  he  has  sung  it,  and  other  places— the  night  herd, 
the  camp  fire,  the  trail.  With  the  chorus  there  came  a  roar  as 
every  man  present  sang  out  the  heart  that  was  in  him.  The 
girl  was  surrounded  in  an  instant.  This  was  the  moment  of 
which  she  had  dreamed.  She  half  closed  her  eyes,  and  laughed 
with  the  gurgling  over  note  of  a  triumphant  child. 

Cheyenne  Harry  straightened  from  his  lounging  position  at 
the  girl's  left,  slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  kissed  her 
full  upon  the  lips. 

The  room  suddenly  bf^ame  very  still.  Peter  could  be 
heard  scratching  his  neck  with  stiffened  hind  leg  behind  the 
stove.  Graham  half  started  from  his  seat,  but  sank  back  as 
he  saw  the  girl's  face.  Mike  never  stirred  or  missed  a  puff  on 
his  short  pipe. 

The  girl  paled  a  little,  and,  putting  her  hands  behind  her, 
slid  carefully  off  the  edge  of  the  bar  to  the  floor.  Then  -iie 
walked  with  quick  firm  steps  to  the  offender  and  slapped  i,im 
vigorouRly.  fir^f  ^--n  one  side  of  the  head,  then  on  f !ic  uther.    ]  .'o 
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raised  his  elbows  to  defend  his  ears,  whereupon  she  reached 
swiftly  forward  under  his  arm  and  slipped  his  pistol  from  its 
open  holster;  after  which  she  retreated  slowly  backwards, 
holding  both  hands  behind  her.  Cheyenne  Harry  tu.aed  red 
and  white,  and  looked  about  him  helplessly. 
^  "You  ain't  big  enough  to  have  a  gun  !  "  she  said  with  scorn, 
it  bacr"^''''^  g«t  "^an  enough  to  tell  me  you're  sorry,  Fll  give 

She  crossed  the  room  towards  the  street,  dangling  the  pistol 
on  one  finger  by  the  trigger  guard. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  go  now,"  she  said  eimply.  She  passed 
through  the  door  to  the  canvas-covered  schooner  outside 

A  breathless  but  momentary  silence  was  broken  by  Chev- 
cnne  Harry.  "^ 

"I  know  it,  boys,  I  know  it,"  he  protested.  "  Don't  say  a 
word.    Frosty,  trot  out  the  nose  paint." 

Billy  was  fuming. 

"  Hell  of  a  way  to  do  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Nice  hospitable 
way  to  welkim  a  lady  !    Lovely  idee  sLe  gets  of  this  camp  i  " 

Harry  turned  on  him  slowly.  "  What's  it  to  yuh  ?  "  he 
asked  malevolently.  "  What's  it  to  yuh,  eh  ?  I  want  to 
know  !    Who  let  you  in  this,  any  way  ?  " 

He  thrust  his  head  forward  at  Billy. 

;•  For  the  love  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  shut  up,  you  fellows  '  " 
cried  Jack  Graham.  "  Don't  make  everlasting'fools  of  your- 
f.  i,-n  ^^  ^^^  ^^°  *^^^  ""^^^  "^  ^"^^""^^  without  any  of  your 
knowk"    '   ^°^  ^^  ^^^^^"^  ^'°"  ^^^^  "°^*'  ^^^^^'  ^^^  you 

"  That's  right,  Billy,"  said  several. 

Harry  growled  sulkily  in  his  glass.  "  Ain't  I  knowin'  it «  " 
he  objected.  ';  Am't  I  payin'  fer  this  drink  because  I  know  it  ? 
But  1  ain  t  gom  t  have  any  ranikaboo  ijit  like  Billv  Knapp 
rubbin'  it  in."  '  ^^ 

"Billy  didn't  mean  to  rub  it  in,"  said  Jack  Graham,  "so 
shake  hands  and  let  up." 

The  threatened  quarrel  was  averted,  and  the  men  drank  on 
Harry  Then  Mike  set  up  the  drinks  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  friendly  relations.  They  talked  to  Mike  at  length,  in- 
quiring his  plans,  approving  his  sense  in  choosing  Copper 
Creek  as  a  residence,  congralulating  him  on  his  daughter, 
commending  her  style.    Mike  hoped  they  would  make  the 
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Little  Nugget  their  evening  headquarters     Ti,nx.       r  j     •  , 
enthusiasm  that  thev  woiflrl      \tIi!         i    t  •   ^  '^^P''®^  ^'tli 
in   a   quiet   wly    ^Zlt^J^'^^  "^^^^  ^^^^^ 

I  mgoin',"  he  announced.    "  Give  me  th-.f  i,^f^i   .. 

Frosty  caught  the  sniko  pvI  nf  I,    ^ '  "'*°''*  '""'''"S  back, 

rules,"  he  called  at  last/waWv    It  .,  «        "  '  l'^'"  "'" 
door.  '  """"''y-  JUS'  M  Harry  reached  thu 

JbtaWvUr?„1.i\^:7J';ri--.    Then  he  .a.kej 


"^j^j  ^co,  1  recKon  S( 
'  But  It's  agin  the  rules."  -  -=— -■  • 

"  Rules,  rules  !  "  sneered  Hirrv      "  g-  1. 

runnin'  this  joint  on  rules  ?    aLT'v.      .  n'  7^°  ^"^  ^ou 
me  before  ?    Ain't  vou      in .t^      ^^^^^^^^^^d  ^^nnks  up  to 

;;  B^t  itwi^eft^^^^^^^^  yon  ^ '' 

you  boWr  me^no^^^re   or  I'lf  W^^^^        ^Y  ^^^  don't 
Harry  loved  to  bullv   «n^  I  ^,°  ^®  ^^^^^  to  Juh  !  " 

sifutfcs'- 


{ 

r 

:    i. 
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Harry  turned  to  the  room  wide  eyed.  "  Did  you  hear  the 
nerve  of  it  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Tellin'  me  what  I'll  do.  You 
damn  little  greaser,"  he  cried  in  sudden  fury,  "I'll  show  you 
whether  I'm  shootin'  up  any  thin'  !  " 

He  reached  for  his  gun,  remembered  on  the  instant  that  his 
holster  was  empty,  and  sprang  for  Lafond.  The  half-breed 
calmly  lifted  a  whisky  glass,  near  which  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  stand,  and  slopped  its  contents  full  in  the  other's 
eyes.  Harry,  blinded,  struck  against  the  corner  of  the  bar. 
Mike  slipped  to  one  side  and  produced  his  revolver. 

Several  sprang  between  the  two  men.  The  room  was  in  an 
uproar.  Peter  barked,  clamant,  frantic.  Everybody  tried 
to  talk  at  once.  In  the  background  the  faro  dealer  ceased 
shuffing  his  cards,  and  began  impcrturbably,  indifferently, 
to  pack  together  his  lay-out.  He  had  made  little  that  night. 
After  a  moment  he  went  out,  without  a  glance  towards  the 
excited  group. 

The  men  were  forcing  the  blinded  and  raving  Hany  towards 
the  door.  Mike  leaned  over  the  uar,  watching  with  bright 
eyes,  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest  and  the  pistol  barrel 
peeping  over  the  crook  of  one  elbow. 

When  they  had  all  gone  out,  most  of  them  shoutiug  good- 
natured  farewells,  he  turned  savagely  on  the  pale-faced 
Mudge.  The  native  cruelty  of  che  man  blazed  forth.  He 
scored  the  barkeeper  with  a  tor'tue  that  lashed  like  a  whip, 
vituperating,  crushing  with  tl  ^  '  of  his  sarcasm,  fright- 

ening with  the  vividness  of  ^^  .  ..    Mudge  shrank  back 

into  the  corner  of  the  space  the  bar,  spreading  his 

arms  along  either  side,  watci.  ae  half-breed  with  wide- 

open  fascinated  eyes,  as  one  would  watch  a  dangerous  wild 
beast. 

After  a  little  the  storm  passed.  Lafond  asked  in  surly  tones 
where  the  bunk  was.  Frosty  showed  him  his  own,  behind  the 
saloon,  in  a  little  shack  of  hewn  timbers.  Without  a  word 
Lafond  turned  in,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  closed  his  eyes.  For 
a  time  he  ruminated  slowly.  He  had  seen  his  man,  and 
already  he  could  put  his  finger  on  one  weak  point  in  Billy's 
personality — love  of  the  spectacular,  of  bombast.  A  blow 
to  his  vanity  would  hurt.  The  half-breed  had  also  taken  fair 
measure  of  most  of  the  other  men  in  the  room.  He  knew  how 
to  ingratiate  himself,  and  his  bold  move  in  the  case  of  Chey- 
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mg  and  his  position  in  the  new  to^n  L«f™d'e  caU- 

opportunities  for  observat  on  and  h^a  ,  ^''^  ''!°'  "»"""*■' 

and  incapable  of  coosZiv"^.""""^'  ""'  "'  "'  ---. 

And  where  shall  I  sJeeD   Kirf""i,»      i    j    .     ., 
timid  little  voice  ^'  ^®  ^^^^'^^  stupidly  in  a 

behind  the  stove  Aft^r  a  ttf  P  /^1  ''"i^^"''  "°  ^^^  ^^^ 
The  barkeeper  friltonpS  „?  •^'*''  ^^>'  ^'^^^  Reside  him. 
«low  nervele^Vav  ^Si  fT^'  7^^"'^>^  '^^^«"«.  i°  tis 
him,  and  the  two  s^t  ^'''^  '^'  ''''''^'  '^''^^^Sont  dog  to 

eye?'  The°v  W  "^"^  *°  *^'  "^^^'  ^'^''^  te  washed  out  his 

Ha?ry  vt'chtld"rre"r%l^-^^^'H^«  "^^^  '^"^'^^ 
Suddenly  he   naused   tnr  ^''  ^"''^i^ess   was  gone, 

laughed  ^     ''^  ^°'  ^  "^^'^^"t  '"  his  ablutions,   and 

^^  Damned  if  they  ain't  a  pair  !  "  he  asserted.    "  And  that 

Old  MiLou"'  ^'"''  ^''''  ^'^^'''  ^^^  «^^ool  n^a'ams  !  "  said 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

AND   GETS   IT   BACK    AGAIN 

The  girl  had  seen  all  that  Lafond  had  seen  and  more  Sho 
knew  now  that  Billy  Knapp  was  easily  the  most  important 
fagurc  in  the  camp  ;  that  Cheyenne  Harry  was  the  nujst  ad- 
mired and  feared  ;  that  Jack  Graham  was  the  most  likely  to 
be  heard  from  in  the  future.  The  other  men  fell  into  the  back- 
ground behind  thre  three  figures.  The  situation  was  sim- 
phfied  by  the  fact.  All  she  needed  now  for  complete  triunu)li 
was,  to  discover  the  vulnerable  points  cf  these  three,  attack 
them  craftily,  and  tte  game  was  hers. 

She  thought  she  knew  the  way.  She  fell  asleep  dreamiPT 
of  It.  She  awoke  in  the  early  morning  with  the  day's  plan 
clear  and  perfect  in  her  mind,  each  move  in  the  -'ame  she 
was  to  play  clearly  outlined  before  her.  It  had  cume  to  her 
in  the  night  without  conscious  effort  on  her  own  part. 

She  dressed  herself  in  the  semi-obscurity  o'.  the  wagon 
body,  and  stepped  out  into  the  morning.  The  brook  was  not 
far  away.  She  discovered  it,  and  bathed  her  face  and  throat 
in  Its  ice-cold  waters.  Them  she  returned  to  the  wagon,  where 
she  made  breakfast  of  a  huge  irregular  chunk  of  bread  and 
slices  of  cold  bacc  sitting  on  the  wagon  tongue  and  swincr- 
ing  her  feet  carelessly  back  and  forth  while  eating.  Occasion- 
ally she  threw  a  remnant  to  the  few  silent  Canada  jays  that 
drifted  here  and  there  in  the  sleeping  town,  fluffec  ^t  like 
milkweed  pollen  in  the  summer,  searching  for  sera  They 
swooped  to  her  offerings  on  swift  motionless  wing,  and  then 
retreated  to  a  distance,  whence  they  abused  their  benefactor 
with  strident  voice.    The  girl  watched  them  idly. 

How  to  impress  her  personality  in  the  most  agreeable  way 
on  the  greatest  number  of  men  !  The  problem  was  many 
faceted.  She  must  not  show  favouritism ;  there,  -re  the 
method  must  be  general.  She  must  render  herself  and  not 
merely  her  sex  agreeable:    therefore  it  would  have  to  b. 
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fl 


no 

'       Erl    ^"^"f*.«PP^''^'  to  tI,o  men's  sense  of  protcotio.. 
rather  than  to  their  mere  a<l n.i ration  ;    therefore  in  it  « 

oiunuiictnr}.     IJut  no      sh.^  saw    t  c  eariv  in  a  flUl.      <J,"„ 
must   ct  ,!,„„  ,1„  b„  a  f,,,„„     ,„,,i„X,y  "l,o  r '.li^lT 

nie  sure  naw  of  ^.unin«  a  man's  good  will.     She  cast  i.irl- 
over  the  nocess  ties  of  rhe  case,  ancl  saw  that  it  won  d  sumce 
dom«  sometlnn,  for  her.  they  would  at  once  sad  wenTr. 
h^r  own  eyes,  because  of  a  certain  consciousness  o   unl!  fi 
effort .   they  wou  d  expan.l  protectively  towards  her  because 

^inaii.  S3.     \\  iiat  was  the  favour  to  be  ?    The  wa^on  behind 
her  answered  the  c.uestion     They  shouhl  build  herl  house 

Al  this  passed  through  her  mind,  as  a  drift  setting  in  fmm 
"P  stream,  gliding  before  her  consciousness,  and  f^^Jk  U  on 
ha?sh  'w'"  ;,"  ?''"'*'"«  progression.  She  did  nof  realize 
offorMo  7  *^n^'"^  °"\*  P'"'''''^'"  '  «t  least  she  made  S 
offorttodoso.  It  came  to  her  as  she  needed  it.  Toallannoar^ 
ance  she  was  watching  idly,  with  unruffled  brow  the  tenuous 
threads  of  smoke  which  indicated  that  the  camp  wa^s  awalS 

denied  the  privilege  of  serving  her  must  be' the    trt    Z 
a  dTcr  tr.'f  ''f  rJ"-^^?     «"«  b-  intuft  on  1  Uked 

street '''Hfwl^''-'  ''f ''/^^  ^"  ^^"^^'  ^  ^oy  can)e  up  the 
street.     He  was  tare-foot,  straw-hatted,  freckled.     He  hid 
wide  grey  eyes,  a  snub  nose.,aud  an  impudent  mouth     ffi 
a  litt^^e  X  "Tk^  l^^'^}--^^c,uate.    Over  his  arm  he  earned 
a  little  nfle.    About  him  at  a  wary  distance  frisked  Peter 

S:'it'""  '''  "^'"^^   ^"^^^  ^^^-g^  sometystTriots 

The  boy  occasionally  threw  an  impatient  sti^t  af  P.f 
whereupon  Peto  would  suddenly  plS.to  pf^f i/flttf 
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im  ami  bond  lii")  I.  .,.l.  j 
consideml  an  undciirall  ?  '^'^  "^  "^^  ^^''«*  '•«  evidently 

the  ,iri  until  u^t"^:n^z:\ ''?!'  '"^  *>''^  '^'  -"- 

h»  «ntir.  attention  to  her  ins2/in        u  '"'"•    "°  ^^en  gavo 
and  stared  without  winkiL     iT.  1        ,""  '"'^"'^  '»  ""'*  Tot 

i.e5>^:^s::£';;'j;:j™-'.'-  -»p-.i™.  The„,  ••  „.„„,.. 

W  on  t  you  come  over  and  see  m»  ?  •• 

IWe,«hed  the  point  and  dATvn  fa  er 
..  >Ho  are  you  ?'' he  asked  bhmtiv 

Join' here  ?  "         '^^     ^'^'^  ^^"  '"e  the  Kid.     What  chew 
"JjjJ^.goins  to  live  here." 

"'Sh^B'""' ^ "" '" '" ""  ''""• "  ^''"  """■' 

much'game  upVeret "  ^^''""  ''"  ''°"  ''""<"  »"''  "  ?    h  there 
».fox%":^™r.h^„,tX'"He  JJt'^'»  ■"-'?»..    Ig„, 

"■tb  you  some  day  ?  "         '^'-    **'"  7°"  ^ke  me  huntin.. 

"t1"°°°C'"'°P'''«' ■doubtfully    "Girl,»i„v        u 
Try  me,  •  urged  Molly,  ,miii„i-      ^■"■l"«n  t  much  good."       , 

:f  M  ••  «;i?ettt'^7w:th":™  e^^,"'"  -■-'"'-«  ^  ••    ! 

''n.wledge  of  the  four  -beJu  af/^^o'^^Kr^^r'^        ^ 


iolight. 
return- 
m.    So 
idently 
notice 
n  gavo 
e  ^pot 
>  ilust. 
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"Him?     N  "   "    *    '*  '^*' 

goes  along  uui;::-,o";titul''T'i"','  ."^^'^i'  ^■'■^•^  «-• "« 

ground,  and  Le  ..an  .  j   i,^'^,!;  ,,^"^>«  '5'-'«l-  rununagu.- 
stay  home."  ^^'  *^''"*'  ^^'■'e  la.    /  cun't  »/i<;/t«  h.u^ 

.  -^ '^^^'^  tloor  opened  nnirLIv  n.>  } 

In  twenty  na..utes  Molly  knZ ia  ht^f 
«»">•.  importance  iu  town/  S  r/ound     f  ^^\"  p^"^ 
•>stmct  of  hero  worshin    n  .ii  *^'-'  ^'^'^'^  «  primitive- 

J^dge  .f  each  inJi  3: "X"'"^-  '".r-^'^f-^'^^'  ^>-  "^'^^^^^  to 
lie  reflected  the  culj;  .  L  f, t"  amT  tr"  ^"^'  -"^"-"ity. 
«iie  wanted  to  learn.  ShcT.  ^  '  IV"'  '^^^'^>'  ^^»«t 
^liilicult  matter,  for  his  at "  ,  J^Vd  i  ^7  I'  \""^-~'^"'  " 
i       Ignored,  saving  by  Frostv  P  .         ^Jt'^erto  been  quite 

valuable  always  in  the  maUer  of    l^'-     *'^''^>'  ^^^   F'^-'Ved 
f       refractory  she/l..  but  LTa  ^nev  .^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ''  ''"^^'"'^^^ 

:  been  a  boy.  Uetween  I'eter  and  t  ..  K'  "  >'^"°ge.st  days 
petual  war  on  the  subiect  r.?!  .  ^'^  ""^^  ^"o'^'^  a  per- 
believed  in  stalkinl^  iCr  h  Id  tt'""'  '''''^''t  ^^'^'^  ^^^ 
was  the  omy  nobi:  fornfof  tt  sport^'T"  'rn  I'V  ^^« 
lonely,  strange.  Now  he  cL,tuJ,^\  y  ''^''''^  ^^^  been 
reliant  confidence  which  pertains  nf  ':^'^'  ^'^^  ^"  '^^  «^Jf- 
but  which  heretofore  he  STeend^n^^^^^  YA''  '"^'^«"'^' 
accustomed  air.    He  snoke  I^rrhH^    t  ^^'^  ^^^^-^^^d  with 

not  lau.^h  at  him.  hTs  hi  f  ^  ^  °^  feat  deeds.  MoUy  did 
love  with  her  on  thfsnot  r^'"'''^  *^  ^'''  •"^  ^^  ^ell  in 
Portant  con  l^  the  S  wa,  ^  ;'"',  ^"'^'^i^^  '^'  ^"«t  im- 
"o  devotion  the  world  hie  thaf  n7^  i'  '^}''  ^"^  ^here  is 
girl  older  thuu  himself  *  ^"^  ^  ^°>'  °^  t^'^teen  for  a 

"  How  are  vo.i  t"  !l        7  f    .     '""  °'  '1">™. 
"  Purty  ^^  "  „ri ,'  ""'"'I  P'-^-^'-'lj-  to  ttc  first. 

with  his  slow  wits  Of  if  ''  ^^^  ^®  lumbered  along  after 
called  a  grelting  and  some""'?  T'  ^f '  ^  ^"  «^  ^-^onrihe 
Sbe  heldfhem  etily  It Tecaie  "^  'r'  '"^^'^"^^^  ^«  t^^- 
bad  a  good  time     There  Jit         u^?  audience,  a  court.    They 

the  j.y.  z,  i'nrr:iit^.  j7- ^''^f 

■  "-<-t,  c-.pccimg  to 
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gambler  came  forth  mto  the  sunshine  and  lit  a  cigaretto 
tne  wagon      Two  or  three  others,  including  the  pronrietor 

SvTw/'^  'ii^'^"^  ^^^^  ^^*^^-g  the'aniird'gToup: 
finally   Cheyenne   Harry   sauntered   carelessly   forth       Hk 

broad  hat-straight-brimmed  in  a  lop-brimmed  ca  np-was 
pushed  to  one  side.    He  swaggered  a  little.  *^''^'^P-^^« 

brealdn^  «?.T,Jf  r^^'^^'P"^^  ^"^°  ^^°^  ^^«  ^^Son  tongue, 
breaking  off  suddenly  in  a  remark  she  was  making!  ^ 

Hi,  you  !  "  she  called.  ^ 

He  paid  no  attention. 

"Hi,  you!"  she  repeated,  jumping  up  and  down  with  a 

He  looked  up  surprised. 

"  Come  here  "'she  repeated. 

And  he  went. 

JL^7\^''^^"^^'^  '^^^'  ^'^"^  ^«  bad  joined  the  group  "  I'm 

place  to  hve  in.    So  I  want  you  to  build  me  a  shack.    Will  you 

The  men  looked  at  one  another. 
AU  right,"  went  on  Molly,  taking  their  silence  for  consent 
te?i  irn?  VT^.  a- of.proprieLship  which  became  her 
Ch  yenne  Crrv    '"'  '  'f  T'    "  ^""^  ^°"'"  '^'  commanded 
other     Yoirli\  ^,^°'f  ^°"  g^°g  a^'i  I'"  take  the 

exSdTl^^r'^'^l'P^^^^-.  ^^^^^«^«  f«""d,  log  chains 

waited  lona.^      I  r''^°T  ^'^''""  b'^^^^^  harnessed.    She 
waited  long  enough  to  see  the  gang  under  Chevenne  Harrv 

o7  he  h^^''  V''  71 '   ^"^  tLn'herself  moS  o^  o"^ 
of  the  horses,  she  and  the  other  men  took  their  way  down  tL 
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the  little  undeJtoKrJJS'        \°  fr."™  °'  """"""'y  i- 

individual:  ^  *^'  management  of  that  refractory 

was  situated  the  Great  i,X^/^^;,^"i^^°"*  *^«  bend 
claim,  before  the  sS  of  lii  > '  ^'"^^.^^^PP's  famous 

very  moment  fuming  savf^efv  over  t'l.f''^"'*°'  T'  ''  '^^' 
men  he  had  hired  to  Ef  nfn.  T..-^  non-arnval  of  certain 

company's  ins^e^l^^m^ll^^^^^^  ^^^^^«  -- 

and  swore,  when  he  finally  cL^hTlKal        ^'  ^'^'' 

and  horses  headed  in  his  direction  ^  ^  "^  °^  *^'°^'" 

on^BHirKra^pl^^f  altS  '^^'^ °  '^j\    "  '^^  - 

when  his  axe  g'a'ngdon'LoSe  any."  ^'  ^''"^  '°' 

Ihe  girl  overheard  them 

it  !  ••  r;  Jd  ''""^-    ''^  ""'"'«'  ^  «'•    "  Where  is 
-GoMtr^ilg^'"  ='^  ™«'  "•■-  "■'  --  -a.  en„„gh. 

p.^^.^t,e-:^.^^-^-^-i 


!| 
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',  Is 


tuntiag  for  good  WmL  "  ^'-  "'"'  "■    ''■"  '"^y-    I'"> 

Billy  looked  puzzled.    "  Timber  ?  "  he  repeated 

boy.'^^g'r;^  puu/„7f„rj=e*.T^  "  »'«^  ''>^".  -d  these 

oofb";ot  'Se  tutXEJlfa-    ""'^  '"°''«'  *»  -  0- 
to  w?k  fo-  „'/,?.''"=™-»  »'  '«'■    "  I  thought  they  wa.  g„i„. 

at 'ieSt'  ZL^'"'  '•""^  -«"y-    ■•  Well,  the/re  not ; 

holding  ^uthr  foot   and"'L"'°"'"^"u  *•=  ™"manded, 
hands  '•  "'"*  8"PP'»S  tte  harness  with  both 

hSS  SS' "  "'^'  "-^  '■"^  ""  ^««  -  -all  a  foot. 
"Well !  "  she  said  impatiently 

depthsTl^^i^o?  btn?et  "t"  """  "^  ;-""»- 

by  trot  SfeXe'TdeeT  """'  *l'  ^"^  "^  «cked 
happened.  Some  of  the  evelf'  "  ^''\''«''  at  all  how  it 
bum'ble-bees.  Other  a  d  SrV^^rt'^  ''°"'==™"S 
there  was  no  doubt^-that  he  tuT  *"  ""*  "'""  'a''-', 

plunge  ;    that  she   the  Jrl  '   ^      T  P^  "  ""'■'<'■'  startled 
fall ;    that  he  BilW  K„f5  '"^T"?  "''S^'^  ""d  started  to 

BUl/whitled-^treaJgang'tf^a  -  :rSr'"'  '  " 


I 


Yere,  you  fellers 
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standin' 
1  behind 


around  yerVfor'T^Ta'ke  thV^T^^"    "  ^^^*  ''« 

I       ^^^'  Go4  ^°d  r  ^ '  '^^^^^^^^^^^  '''  '^ 

■       W    '' 5ft  tnf inttlr  1^''  f'  ^--  ^-  the 

They  clambered  on  nnth?r,^    I  ^  a  httle  scairt." 

told  when  they  had  stop^nd     A  ;n^'""'"f-    ^  ^^^°^  ^^  <^hains 

was  heard,     f  he  K  d7nd  the  rirr.Vl''  '^'  "'^^  °^  ^-«« 

direction  of  Peter's  rapid  and  trli  r  '^  '^'^^PPeared  in  the 

.        the  dog  hated  each  S  r  appa  "  t^''"^,  ^^^t.    The  boy  and 

f       bear  to  be  lon-^  apart        ^P^^^^^^^J'  ^^d  yet  they  could  not 

those  expansive  sanauine  indivirii  ■.,  '  "'"^  "™  "ne  of 
what  we  call  practicfufcS^I^'i";  ^.  "^f/-"' --h  'W'^'y  - 
m  gathering  unto  himself  tho  rvT  "^  ^  ^  certam  dexterity 
tical.  Because  of  ths  he  h^lT  ""''^  ^^'^^  *°  ^^  ""P^ac^ 
which  at  the  same  time  he  Is  ,f"f  "P^^""  «^  ^i^««W> 
Molly  mduced  him  toXttt  1,1  T'^J'''^'^  to  doubting 
with  him.  ^"*'  ^""'^^^'  and  then  deftly  agreed 

woitn  :;^S:S?fngTees"^  M  '''  ''^T  '^  ^^^  ^he 
returned  to  town,  dfa/cin.  beS  1^?''  '^'  ''^°^^  P^^t3^ 
tree  trunks  chain;d  toge  hL  ^W  h  .f  ?  .''''''  ^  """^^^^  ''^ 
«M  to  the  site  of  the  hot^rnl St  nl;  oT/'  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
up''cH^;re  H^yY^^^^^^^  of  levelhng 

IntheshadeoftheLTtttNuJeti^'^^^^^^^^      ^''  °^^  ^^^ds^ 
chair  tilted,  contempla   ve^^^^^^^^ 

the  open  door  could  be  perceiv^'^^  ^/"'^''-  ^^'°"g^ 
cated  Frosty;  othttL'^hT:  L^of 'thet"'^'^  ''^*  ^^^■ 
The  prospectors  were  all  out  inth\%  ''''  "^^^  ^^Ptj- 

showing  for  the  inspection  of  ff,.  I  ''  P.^^P^^ng  a  suitable 
must  be  close  at  hand  "^  ""^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

^^''^nT^LtT^^^^  timbers  in  place, 

Bun  stood  straight  overhead      Ail      ^',  °^  ^^^  work.    The 
Molly  called  a  halt  for  tL'/^^'  ^  '^ttle,  observing  this, 

-e,  .e  sti  Ji%7r:^°:i-  ;sir=  ^-i 


i     s 
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Nugget,   /rom  the'  htaneysVsllotr't.'''  ^  ^^^ 
of  cooking  arose  of  the  cabins  the  smoke 

He  had  blistered  hi/S  .""^  ''"^^^^  ^™self  for  a  fool, 

fortablj,  and  made  h^s^?;,r'^'f'^  .^'"»^«"  "^^^^  uncom- 
For  what  ?  For  1  „^  who  ,\'  ^"^'  ^ith  unwonted  lifting, 
his  ears  and  sto  en  h L  In  '  F.',  ^^^^"\  ^^^^^e.  had  boxed 
eyes  and  a  petty  disnlaf  of  /^^^'^^ted  by  a  pair  of  prettv 
like  a  horse.^Koitd  Ms  h"T'  ^t  ^''^  ""''^'^  ^^^^'^ 
digging  away  at  tL'  gTun^^^^th  hi^hll '°"°  ^  T'^^^y 

over  his  egregious  follj  ^''*'''  ^^minating  bitterly 

inL^Krrtio;ik"rsii;:t,f ''''  "^h^^--  ^-^-^ 

of  weariness  in  her  droonina  .;-!rr  !1  J    ^^^^^  "^^^  »  hint 
bis  own  weary  split      C!''^''^5  *^^^  ^PP^^^^^  «"btly  to 

deserted  street^    o  ttifv  for  S''^'  ^'^^^'T  *^^^«  ^^  ^^^ 
his  mood.  ^  '    ^°'  *^^  moment  the  aloof^^ss  of 

his    '  ""'"P^''  "''"«  '"  ^™  "-t"  ter  Weast  almost  touched 

vol  yo"rc'ai;"jt°,"°trd  T. "'"?  °"^  ""^^^  -«•  i  «■ 

bestow  a  sugar  plum  ^ "'"'>■  ''"  "  "^^Id  about  to 

Harry  turned  his  eyes  to  the  hill. 

arotd  Kr?Lt^aftiT,  t  "^"^  °'  ^  ?*'"  -^  ^^" 
on  her  in  surprise  ^™""'''''  °'  '"^  P'omise,  he  looked  down 

me"f?om'y„tSk  tSf  T  '  «"'  "'^'^  '°  S'''  '»  'or 
you'll  weL  it  for  m;  won't  vou'?  'jT  f "  '"  ''' ,  ^"^  -» 
It  till  you  told  me  you  wTresonv  VvLf  ^^  """"''  l""™ 
were  sorry,  in  the\est  wa^-L  Sr„,tr '""ff  ^™ 
Oow  .t ..   I've  had  to  work.  V^uotKS'htd  at  ^a°ud 
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:       S  ;'::n^'  ^^  ^"^  »°d  brave  a,  you  were  this  m„n,i„g, 
"  Now  n,^    1        ..^Pf^"^'  ^"<^  turned  away.  "^ 

pat  ^ThJ^^E  'td tXf  ^f ^''  ^;^'"^  ^''-  ^  ''^^'^ 

=       this  afternoon  ! ''  """  *  ^°'°'^  >'" ^  ^'^'  g«t  a  job  for 

I       ^.  She  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  road  watching 

sur^vetrtheS  <,"°^''  '\'  '"^^^  «^  '^^  Little  Nu^^ot 
girl  f  .  rS  tTe^£;>s1?,rta.^;  7^^"^^^ 

eTv    :fd  ttuSlTndT  f^?^^  «^^«  - 

that  she  did  th^s  tcaLl^t  i°^  ^  ^^'^  ^^'  '"^^  ^'"^^^'^ 
was  the  sort  of  man  whom  'pf  *  ^"'T''"  P"^^"  ^^^I^-"^ 
roused  to  arms  So  Ton.  .ff "'''  ''^^''''''''  S^^<^.  always 
he  was,  his  bitterness  an^  «"''"' '"*'^°'^''^^' °^  *^°"^^ 
once  hi^  ascezrncy  was  freelvacknl?  r?ri:^^'  '  ^"^ 
^ts  advantages  wit^  the  St  ge^^^^^^^^^  ^^^77 

-w^through  this  girl,  and  so  he  rs^S^r^ndttrict: 

sall,theThTb^1;n^tLV-^"%^S^  ^^^  ^-^^«   the 
dinner.    The  girl  sZdow^nT''  °^F5°«j3^  i"  regard  to 

curt  little  nod^o  Graham  she  d?dnn?''l-'^  t""''-    ^^^^^^  ^ 
Over  Tom  Cu^fpr  «n       ?       "^  """".^  °*'t'^«  ^'«  presence. 

barking  wiS ^he  mere  TIX7'^ f -^'^^"^  '^^'''y  ^  -^  ^-^ 

fixed  h'er  eyes  dre'mTlv't^U:  bi'rLT^T,  T^"     '^^"^ 
consciousness  of  more  th^n  fiT  r         ^'thout  apparent 

Graham  impert^Tblv  whiffle  r''  '"'^  "^  J^  ^'^^^  "^«*'«"- 
at  the  sky.  ^'""'^^^^^  ^^^^led  a  pme  stick,  and  whistled 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  .      .  time 

askeS;a';7ytrt*.^n%      ^  through  the  roof  r> 
the  work  in  hand    ^'  '  ^  ^"  ^i^P^arance,  entirely  on 

Graham  explained  briefly. 
Thank  you,"  said  Molly. 

times  he  evened  hS&^tt!       ""'  "'*^'  '"""' 
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«lighIrurroftL'iip7'"  *"'"''"  '^  ^'"-«^  fi-"y.  with  a 

^)  io  ?      What   do   vou    mean  ?  "    ct, 
surprised  out  of  the  indifferent'?.  \    i^   "'''^'   genuinely 

Him-Lafond      Hp  L-n-!         u    ^""^  assumed.  "^ 

you  want  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  "'  '      "  ^"^  ^^  *^^^-     ^hy  did 

,  I  didn't  want  to  pet  rid  of  him.    It  was<,nTp.  1 1  u     , 
That.  3  cons  stent '    It  wp,  n7,fi,-        .  ?  ^  ^°"^^  ^'^  alone." 
you  ccald  be  alone-with  me  ''     '      "  ^^  '^'  ^^°^-    ^^  ^as  so 

tuSSlo'^^^  h'r '■"=  -o-ily.    Then  she  deliberately 

-em^"f:^ertL;TS^^'"  ^^\— J^-d  ooldlv.     "You 
why  I  sit  he're  and  listet  e  c:;uhaT7  -""    \  ^^"'^  ^-- 

"VoT  ^  ^^  ^"''"'  away/'^  ^  ^"^  comfortable,  and 

went  on  mus^ing^^^^^^^  ^^'"^  way  or  another,"  he 

fs  those  poor  fools  out  thm^^t?''  '^  ^^^'^''^^  =  ^^me 
know  how  you  meant  to  do  ?  and  i'l  T'  K''  ^"^*  ''^^^  ^o 
me     Would  you  have  flatter,  d  mo     ^^^  ^'^V^  ^^^'«  ^one  to 

The  girl  did  not  replv  '  *"'  ""^^"^  '"^'  ^'  what  ?  " 

profoundly  indifleSlo  "P*"'"?  ="   ""SV  outburst,  but 

y-fi^^'^Zu::^^y-  «'«««  P-e,  "and 

m  her  eye.  but  he  eould  noTs^thl  "° -^  Th  "■""  ""V  «""' 
and  good,  not  fools  "  '       ^""i"  ate  only  kind 

fodTher7n\o^t''%';rt^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^-^,  because  vou 
home  his  point.  "  You  v  ant  to  Jnl  n  'P'*'^""^  P^«««ing 
but  you're  too  clumsy  aSt  it  Vn'^li'^"''"^^  ^^™"t 
that  ,rt  of  tommyrotf  if  he  isfl.;  .  f  'T^l^  x'^°  '''  through 
and  1  stick  to  it."  ^'^  *  *  ^^'-    '^o  I  call  them  fuels 
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rnt^.V°°^.f  """^  ^^^''^  ^'  ^^^  «*«Je  slowly  circling  over  Tom 

wistfnl   on  ,  "'^^^^-     -Her  eyes  were  so  w  de  and  blue  and 
^mm  gazing  upon  the  shower-wet  wor  d  from  thp  ^if^fv  ^f  „ 
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e«opt  Mil-.,  a.d  hi,  earing  fo,  people  doe.a't  count  «  very 

.:jr  ««'^  -^' '  -^''tt„i-?r^S'r  deep, 
-4rwSd,fh'a'„a  it\sKi"""  ^""-"^  '-^--. 

laughed.  P"'"'  ""^  "^-^  '^'''"'"t  with  a  3nap.    She 


CHAPIEK  XVII 

BI^CK   MIKE  MEETS  AN  CD  ACOT.,ST*NCE  AND  aiA.T, 

i  COiLEOTION 

InoUar,r„t°an:"'  ""'  '°°™°«'  "-"'--^  >^  di-vered 

P?4Tnd  Sft&.r„'g  tCSL^C/  i>™j"-'  -™«- 

tad,  it  must  be  confessed  h^pT.  .'u  ^^°'*>^  ^  adnunistration 
many  loose  ends  ThTse  ^J  mtV^X'^'  T^  '^'''  ^"« 
nine  tails  with  which  tTlfsh  1.1  I  gfthered  into  a  cat  o' 
done  more  for  Ws  ^harae^r  in  sLf  °'*''    ^^'''  ^'  ^'^ 

bend,  and  into  the  lower  eukhw    1  ^/l^i^'  ^^^"'^d  the 

two  thin.3  verv  c|.arrv-4t  gilV V'^  ^'^^'^  *°  ^°^««W 

the    most  important  figu  e    n    t£     ^^^^  ^-^^  ^°^  ^^^7 

F  ngure  m    the   commumty,   and  that 


AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  m 

Eastern  capital  In  he  ZI  H  n  ^'^"?  ^^  ^'^^^^  ""ith 
mising  leacfs  are  of  ouart^  ri"  ^'"'  "'*'^y  «"  ^^^  ^^0  pro- 
more  expensive  machinervt'hrn^"'""^  ^"  '^'''  development 
afford.     Until  the  ^oJ^„l^*?  ^"^  '"'^'"'''y  ^^^  *«  able  to 

crumblingTd  r!fcl  oT^hi  X^ar^^bul'Sh^O^        T' 
at  once  of  his  propertv  Infl  niV^  ^'^^^  "'"«  ^•^'>-  Knapp 

equallv  furrv  huf  r«r>,.«  "*,  ""66/  "ear ,    the  second,  an 

««  iato  The  suthin      Vl^^^^^^^^ 

-fhich  a  vital  inc  de„t  had  i  Jl5  T'^  °?"  '"'Sot  a  face 

^.^  Sr-^  &rUL^hiltd 

pJ^cler""""  '"■'«'"  ^e""  °'  «"'  -— -»er  and  ap- 
"  They  are  quite  geDtle."  he  assured,  explaining  the  beast.. 


'    i 

,      I 


'^Mkri' 
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of  texture  the  ar„5thi:,'7„trc  °*  S""  ■"  "''''^" 

.hJ'irr„rr»"::i^  t  nft'i;C"f 'r-'r  -^  -'-^ 

The  bear  waved  hi,  n„».  ,    1"  '"'"'''•  "'""«'  •»""«''• 

back  .„d  forth  at  Z  ZZtZkl'''-  p"'°  '"''''"  """-"i 

chided  the  old  man'bLt:    «  ^r  L  /Z"' "7,'^"''^: 
the  hour  of  noon  "    Tr„af^     '«  "u  eacu  a  pat.       It  is  not  yet 

turned  with  an  air  of  apology^  ^"'^'''^  '  ^''''^'''  ^' 

"You  are  a  stranger  'ore  ?  "  he  asl-Prl     "  v«    »     a     i 
walk  this  morning  for  yonr  pleasure t' Yes  ^    Tl\t  h"^  ^°" 
not  often  in  these  parts  "    Ho  uJiV  "  •  "*'  happens 

easily,   with   the  oS.s  desire  o   °",'  ^""^"^^  ^^-^''^  ^"«= 
rather  than   himself     Lafond  Li  ^   '""f^  ^^^^  half-breed 

period  srtL'';ut''a^x:tr'ot''t"ur'r:r':f^' 

are  such  periods.  mils— for  there 

thil'itr  "™'  ""^  '""S'"  '"  ^-S"'''''"!.  Wlowbg  out 

S  tlrhr-  '°  "^-    '  '-  -  oli-ti^orTherSe  S 

Ud'himSn;  a:L?'!r,^;'-'=<^''W"  "^s"""".  -"^  ^hm 

literary  and    c  "otiBc  iu„k     Tr"'  ""'™  "'"'  ""  »«'  »' 

s^^t-a^d^tfiiiJ^V'^^i^ 
Fed'ti'^^sSESrrf^- 

lined  with  white  paper  pasted  oxlrL?         7"",  ^^^'^  ^«^« 

prepared,  with  iust  the  ri^^ff  SI       It.  ^^^^  "^"^  exquisitely 

balance  ofThe  on^  antZ.V     ?m  ?'  ""'^S^'  J"^«^  ^^^  P^^Per 

be  on  the  puU  o!  fli!h?^and"n  '  '' T"^'^  '^^'  '^'y  ^^'^ 
puint  01  H.ght,  and  one  almost  e.^pected  that  in 
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lis 

another  moment  the  air  would  be  filled  with  a  Hutterin  ^ 
many-huec'  splendour.  «vt«ri!.„, 

The  men  seated  themselves  in  two  home-made  chairs     Tlio 

d?ZS  Tk'"*'?  ^"V'f  ^'»t*'-ti"»«  babit.  waddled  in  a 
dignified  fashion  to  the  firelcss  stove,  whe.^.  he  curled  up  like 

thfa'armelf  '""'  ''«''  ^^"^    '''^^'^  «^^«  '^^^  '^"'• 

rema^rfor  a%:4^Hment^'^*''  ''  ^''^^^^'  '"^^'^^"«  ^^« 
••  In  a  way,  in  a  way,"  replied  the  old  man  humbly.  "  One 
must  occupy  the  mmd  when  one  is  alone,  and  what  task  more 
fitting  to  our  highest  faculties  than  that  of  investigating,  with 
aU  due  reverence,  the  workings  of  (iod's  mechanism  ?  " 

.mn!     M-  u  Tt''/  TP'*'  P''*-^  ^^'"b  could  not  provoke  a 
smile.    Michail  Lafond  caught  hims        -ondering  what  he  did 

I  inf!;..      A^^'        ?  ^^8  "«tbing  to  inte.-est  him  in  stuffed 

I  insects  and  a  garrulous  old  man.  especially  i.s  tho  conversation 

insisted  on  retaining  its  formal  footing. 

a  Lm?n?'^  ''°'  ^  ""'""  ^  "  *^'  entomologist  inquired,  after 
a  moment  s  pause. 

"  No,"  replied  Mi.:e. 

whlf  aZ^^^  t';.^^'  '\  ^  r^""  °°*  *^'^  ^^««^  scrambling  for 
what  does  so  little  good.     I  too  once But  now  I  am 

content ;  yes.  content     The:^  is  always  good  if  one  will  but 

^t  i  T  fi  J''^^  T'"5^  ""'^^  J"«*'^«  be  accused  of  being  a 
miner.  I  find  my  leads,  I  develop  them,  I  assay  my  ores  ; 
Dut  always  in  miniature— on  a  small  scale  " 

Then,  in  a  flash,  Michail  Lafond  saw  at  )east  the  outlines  of 
his  plan,  and  he  knew  why  he  had  come  in  here  to  talk  ^o  the 
garrulous  old  man. 

;;  Vou^now  the  assay,  then  ?  "  he  inquired  conversationally 

^  in  a  modest  \va}— a  few  simple  tests  " 
But  that  is  much.    Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  at  Rapid. 
in  the  school  of  mines,  that  the  nearest  assayer  is?     Yo. 
have  a  profession  here  at  your  hands." 

A  sudden  scream  broke  through  the  apartment,  a  rush  of 

7Zf'A^Tl  ^^'  °'^.'"""  ^^"  '^•"^bly  to  the  stove,  and 
rescued  the  little  raccoon  from  the  savage  attacks  of  a  magpie. 
The  magpie  sailed  back  to  his  perch  on  one  of  thf,  butt^Jfly 

cS  noTn  h'  '"if^  ^i'  ^'''"'  indignantly.  The"racc"oon 
curled  up  in  the  old  man  s  lap. 
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il^Z7,Z  lZto2Vr'  ''^  ^^'^^'  -th  more  interest 

rarely  miBtake;.    llasTt±^^^  "  ^  ^'^ 

it.  an  idiom.    AV  mal^ir^tnJTj!  ^    "  "'"''^'  ^^"^  ^^^Pl^e.tod 
in  the  purest  Paril^;  aZt  '''"'""'  ^"^'^'"  ^>°  "'^-'1 

an  ^oZl^C  Sotn't'T'""^;  r'''^"'>'  "^P*  "P  ^v 
«tand.    •'  La  Ml^h'ngTn'"'  ^'  ^""''^  ""^  ^"'"^oif  under- 

terview  was  Konc  tL.v  L„,.-  i  ,'  T''"  '"'"""'ilv  of  the  in- 
Burand  ha/  J^tn  S  Z.^,  ^  P„  '^  ''  7i"';'  ""'■"»'«"■-• 
reminiscMOM  to  impart  H-inM.'  "''  '""'  '  'honsand 
and  Ufond,  with  .row"'-  moL'""  "'„"';'"'.>'  H-i"'  '■u»toma, 

n.rto„,  anions  h^;:^;,7°'^^:^£,7„y|" 
r^r  tt/si^-  „f  ™t"4^?r  -"- ^"*° 

giaa*.,.  These  he  p  ac^dln  thatw  ""^u'""  '™S-='™med 
of  ceremony.  ^  *°  '"'"'=  "'"■  »  <!"«int  little  air 

be  conduded,  bow™  ^ith.tteiv  L.  ^  ?'  "'''  ''''■"•  '^i''" 
wine  into  the  glass,,  ••  I  .<  ,3  87!^"','".''=  P-^ured  the  rod 
«qu«„tance.'  Mv  namelfD^nrand  """^  ""■"  "'*  ""^  '°  "" 

1  am  Michail  Lafond,"  reoliprl  th^  K»iV  i        i    •      . 
A  silence  fell.    The  tp^  Jfil!  n        V    r'^''*'"'"'''^  ^'"^P'^- 
"  I  would  a  k  you  a  favour  »r'  ^-^V  ^afond's  mind. 
"  Name  it ;  iti  yours''     '    ^"  '"'^  "^^"P*'-^" 
;;  I  want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  make  an  assav  " 

"Not  very," 

^  When  shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"  Whec  you  sav." 
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Lafoml  reflected.    "  Well.  I  ^ill  brin«  Hon.e  ore  in  a  day  or 
;r.?;„l    .    '?'  \  *  ^^T""'  ""^  ^'"'"«''  •"  'i'-f'Tcce  to  tht. 

Irom  the'^ock  '•        '  """  '"^'  '"'""''"-  '**'^  "''^'^'"^  "^  «'''! 

"  U  ;V"lr'ir  j"'"^''*'"«  f^'"-"  supplemented  Duruud  gently, 
18  the  thrill  of  a  shared  tliDiiKht."  *^       •'' 

The  raccoon  stood  on  Iuh  hind  logs  in  hi«  masters  Ian.  and 

bejjan  dchberately  to  invest i.ute  the  contont.  of  hi«  po'^keL 

deftly  ,„.ert,ng  h.s  little  black  hands,  almost  human    and 

watrh.n.  the  man's  face  with  alert  eyes.     Durand    ook  t he 

srr^:c^rt.!;;^' '-'--  ^-^  '^^^^^--  -^  ^^^ 

*•  Ah  Jacjues.  polisson  f    Thou  art  a  rogue,  and  dost  learn 

theiittl  '*ilf^  ™"Tr'  ''''  ^"^^  teach.  "Se^.  Lafond  how 
the  1  ttle  vil  am  would  even  now  rob  the  very  one  who  doth 
give  to  !  ,m  us  daily  bread  and  all  that  which  he  hath.''  H. 
«ottly  rubbed  the  small,  black  nose  with  the  Hat  of  his  palm 
much  to  Its  owner's  disgust.  Jacc.ues  backed  off  deliLeratlT; 
to  the  th  or,  where  he  .neezed  violently,  while  Durand  gazed 
ut  him  with  a  kindly  smile.  ** 

.\fter  leaving  the  cal.in.  Black  Mike  no  longer  slouched 
along  unseeing.     He  burned  with  the  inspiration  of  anfdea 
Just  where  the  idea  would  lead  him.  or  how  it  would  work  out 
in  its  Imal  processes,  he  did  not  know  ;   but  he  had  long  since 

c^nfiln''""'''"'^  ''  '''>''"-  ^""^^^^  ^'^  «"«h  exaltatfons  of 
confadencc  as  e  present,  sure  that  details  would  develop 
when  nee,  ed     He  believed  in  letting  the  pot  boil.  ^ 

Ihrough  the  town  he  walked  with  brisk,  business-like  stens 
out  into  the  higher  gulch.    There  he  soon  cam^rpon  siS 
industry.    Up  a  hill  he  could  hear  the  ring  of  axes  and  the 
occasional  rush  of  a  falling  tree,  sounding  like  grouse  ^m- 
ming  in  the  spring.    He  followed  the  sound.    Haff-way  up  the 
knoll,  he  discovered  a  cabin  and  three  shafts.    A  r^^de  s  gn 
announced  that  this  represented  the  surface  property  of    ho 
Great  Snake  Mining  and  Milling  Company.     Lafond  halLc 
abruptly  when  he  saw  the  sign.    For  perhaps  half  an  hour  ho 
looked  over,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  the  three  S  of 
ore  at  the  mouths  of  the  three  shafts,  approving  silentlv  0?']?^ 
evidence  of  slate  walls,  crumbling  between  hil  strong  fingers 
the  oxygenated  quartz,  putting  his  tongue  to  the  harder 
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cJamsme33,  hammered  his  Wr,    thf     n   '"8'''™'"!  i"!.) 
anTthinK  but  the  nail     vfJu^T',     ,   ?""•  ""^  ""•«  shelf, 

wal'h°th':  '^rp'  f  tc'ntrj'i^r """  t?  ^»"  ^^ 

timbers  oi  a  new  log  shad  ^^  "-''"«  """  f°™<lation 


1 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

TIRED   WINGS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  laughed  at  Gmhnm'«  i  r  ^ 
..urin,  the  eourse^rthf  Xr  ;°rrtZ  t'd"™ 

;nc„n.gen.ent  of  the  ^^r^i^! ^r^Tl^TZZZlr^l 

Graham  interested  her  because  he  puzzled  her     TI..  .. 
r.ian  no  longer  held  to  the  quizzical^d  cynical  aTdLr?" 
l.ad  assumed  in  the  morning,  but  neithefdid  ?!     f       ^"^ 

.othmg  but  ...e^-ts:  r^'dnrrtrtoitt?; 


■   .i-  __^ 
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her  aeld.  whose  existence  lid  „e~?cted    ZT'  'S 

than  to  his  Xan  on     "wZm    T.  "'i'u  T"'  *"  «■»»»!( 
we  get  over  i^Sr.  wh  k     Y?,';  ,1°"^ ''.  """  '^S"'    '''" 

It  s  m  TF/iaf  Will  He  Do  irith  Tt  ?  »  ^^:  j  nr  n 
being  able  to  interpolate  c^eet,;  ''°"^'  "»''"'  " 

thing'^S'do'S^lth tti'iiiTTr''-^-  "''  ■--  '-- 

cusS'on,.'.'h'eroL°d:d°r';;t  ritt  if„t"T  rn '- 

that  he  throws  upon  the  true  cold  of  ™,,Vl/r'.       Y"'''  '"' 
dreams  the  light  of  his  own  tiS  "  ^    ^'  "■""■  '"P"'  "'"1 

of  dflferTeal'^r^'FolTht'^fi^-  ,f  ^  ™  ^^Pri-^  »'  a  stroke 
couraged  her  somewhat  ^"    ^^'^  ^°* 

wo5?rh:rt„:riitu',:i«fZtih™^"""«"™.»' 

'-  .  far  eountr,:   She  w'tU't^^^^  h^re? 
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with  one  of  the  other  sex      Shi  Iff    I  ""^  experienced 

this  man  Graham  '  ^'^*  '^'  ^^^  S«^"S  *«  "kc 

The  dinner  itself,  and  its  manner,  '  .d  much  to  do  u-JfJ, 

corn  meal  mush,  and  canned  tomatoes     beside    cor'nbre'ad' 
soda  biscuits,  and  a  small  o'lantitv  of  mS  Z.  T      I    ' 

towel  that  hung  at  his  waist,  he  entered  the  "  nfflnl ''  ?T 

the,r  food  rap,dly,  taking  noUy  swigs  of  the  coff°;  fZ  rte 
tm  cups.  As  eaci.  finished,  bo  wiped  his  plate  clean  Jth 
the  soft  ,ns,de  o(  a  soda  biscuit,  dW  his  Ltfe  ac^sle 
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^^  ,  ana  aeparted  without  ceremony  into  the  outer 

It    was    all    thoroughly    Western     fK«.      ui 
thoroughly  restful  to  tLd  wings  *^°'°"8*^'y    "material. 

to  fl„d^t,e.  ™,  to  .ie\i„lrKLlefw,trprea1S 

portant  were  Billys  mponsibil  Lf  •,?  ''""P"',^'-  '"w  ■■"■ 
lliis  your,.,  girl  the  town *°t  was  RMv", ,  ^'''J"''  '°  "''™ 
to  t«ll  Lor  the  names  of  'the  lillh  '^  :  "■  ^"^  ™  P'''''*J 
cealed  within  theTden  hs  Vll  ^F^-'touts;  these  hills  con- 

fraction  that's  shore  th'  nuiticS"  if  7      ''''^',"°  *^^  J-  «• 
see.    The  walls  is  n  I  nf  «l^.  '^^  ""^  'l"^^*^  ^^ad  you  ever 

with  a  cleL  t:  ttwet  'eraTf  f'u'  ^'^^^'  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^ 
millin'.  I  tell  youTat  VsrHldlt 'tV  "' T  ^'>'  "?'  ^^«« 
thar  shorely  is  !  When  T  .S  h  %  ^''  ^'^  ^^"^:^'  i'^  it. 
ested,  and  f...dv  to  pu  a  liftl  T"  ^'^'>  capitalists  intcr- 
and  necessa:,-  bli  din's  ?ou  IT/  '""'.''^  ^['  "?  ^  ^^^'  ^^'"^ 
yer  kentry."'  '  ^''"  "  ^''^  ''"  ^inugs  hunmiing  in  this 

step"w.th  tt  g'f  ^"^  ^  ''''''  ^'^^^  fiS-e  ghded  and  fell  in 

shoulder.  She  looked  aboutattl.  /i  ^f^'  '"""'^  ^^^^^^^ 
and  drew  a  deep  breath  Tm!  ^'"f  ^"'"'^  ^^^  the  hills, 
at  home  in  it,  and  she  ts  ad  12'  T'  ',  ?^"bie.  She  felt 
might  bring  forth.  Above' I't^^t,  ^"  -^^^V^^  conditions 
and  his  ideas  seemed  to  her  at  tl,t'''''''''''f^''''  ^^^^^"^ 
and  phantom-like  ""^  "'''"'"''^  ^"^te  nebuloua 
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TW  f  ^    ^.^^^  ^'"^^  ?"Sget,"  ahe  suggested  suddenly 
They  turned  to  retrace  their  steps.    As  they  passed  an  open 

7  M'  ^JR  "^T  ^^'^'^  °"*^  ^tt  "natural  aSHtvTnd 
s  ized  the  Kid  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  ^    ^ 

1  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  whom  I  am  overjoyed  to  meet 
hcanding  as  I  do  m  loco  parentis,  the  claims  o^f  the  risit 
generation  constram  me  to  postpone  that  more  intimTtf 
ucquamtance  which  your  attractions  demand  of  my  deTrf 
tome  a  ong  here,  you  !  "  and  he  dragged  the  K^d  TruaXt 
und  crying  out,  into  the  dark  cabin.  '  ^^'"Sglmg 

"  Ain'f  he  tuVrTj!  "   '"'.^  B%' .  ^ith   real   enthusiasm. 

asr 3  g-tivjg^^^^^^^   r  -^^  s^r 

'':^Vi:r^-^2^:^^  ^-'  y-  i-  ought.'^^" 

Him  ?    What,  him  ?    He's  Moroney  i  " 
the  saw  "^'"''^  '^"  ""''^  "^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^*^°°-    Ttey  entered 
The  first  half-hour  of  Atolly's  evening  in  the  Little  Nu.-»Pt 
was  constramed.    Up  to  this  point  shf  had  met  the  Sef  o 
the  camp  under  extraordinary  circumstances.    Now  she  was 
called  upon  to  face  them  in  their  time  of  rekxition  Tnd 
accustomed  comfort.    Such  moments  of  leisure  crystaUize  for 
us  men  everywhere  our  opinions  of  people      Amtdy  is 
welcome  to  sail  with  us,  hunt  with  us,  fish  with  u1,  ride  with 
us    work  with  us,  provided  he  is  personally  agreeable  Tnd 
understands  the  game     We  are  not  so  undiscrimfnating  when 

tudyffretH.^^^  ^'l^''^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^^-     Transh'te  the 
study  fire  and  the  easy  chair  to  the  Little  Nugget  and  a  quiet 
game,  and  you  will  see  one  reason  for  the  constraint     No  v^ 
kindness  was  intended.     The  situation  was  merely    but  k 
evitably,  awkward  for  everybody.  ' ' 

In  such  emergencies  as  this,  where  a  creature  of  coarser 

ake    Tn  ll  fi   ;    ,  '  saw  intmtively  the  attitude  she  should 
take     In  the  first  place,  she  held  herself  in  the  back^rounH 
eft  the  lead  to  others,  behaved  as  if  she  suspected  heS  of 

vt^^prteif^tdW^ti '''  --  -''-'' '^'^  ^'^^^^' 
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rassment  wore  away  before  I«ng,  and  xMolly  took  her  nla-e  .n 

the  rooT       ^"  ^"  "^*^  '^'  '''''  ^PP^°^^^  «^  «^-/^-  i" 

of  k^ZSt°t'f  ^*^'  '^'°^'^'  ^^^  enjoyablo.    Some  features 
ab  t  forllr      ^  liave  impressed  a  refined  Easterner  favour- 
ably  for  these  were  rough  men.  with  crude  tastes  and  passions 
Once  having  accepted  the  girl  as  one  of  themselves,  they 
apsed  to  some  extent,  though  not  entirely,  into  their  accus^ 

the  West  in  terms  of  the  East.  An  act  which  in  the  older 
country  would  be  significant  of  too  licensed  freedom  on  the 
frontier  is  a  matter  of  course.  Evervthing  depends'  on  he 
point  of  view  and  the  attitude  of  mind 

Around  Molly  Lafond  seethed  a  constantly  chancnnr.  group 
t{?7  7^7^°'^'^.^  boisterously  at  one  another  and  "afhr^ 
The  standard  of  wit  was  the  saying  of  insulting  things  with 
a  laugh  that  showed  that  the  remaric  held  in  itself  sometWn  ' 
o    facetious  sarcasm.     Through  thinner  skins  it  would  have 

silent  smoking  the  amused  pipe  of  cc.  '  'a*'  jn  all  alert  tn 
the  chances  of  conversational  battle,  r...,  .  fu'mn  up  and 
enter  the  hsts  whenever  a  bright  idea  sugge'stea  tsSF  Tn  the 
corner  just  behind  the  bar  krked  Black  Mike  keepin.  a 
smister  eye  on  Frosty's  dispensations.  The  faro  deaKalled 
his  cards  imperturbably  over  his  scantily  patronised  game 
Occasionally  some  one.  glowing  with  the  good-natured  exc^^e 
ment  oi  jestmg  would  break  away  from^the  laughin.  o^oup 

Peter    obsessed   of  some   sudden   and   do^crish   affection 
ceased  his  restless  wanderings.     He  took  up   Ms  post  on' 

E!vrfe"erThP'  'v'  f '  'T  *^  ^"«  '''''  d^ctlyineati: 
So  „i  1  u  T  ^V^^S^  ^''^"^  ^'^^  of  «"ch  a  height  that 
the  girl  could  just  reach  it  with  the  point  of  her  shoe  From 
time  to  time,  when  the  exigency  demanded  such  a  poso,  she 

iTthler  l^l/r^r^V"^  'f  "^  '^'  ^"^"^^''^  button 'ear 
with  her  little  foot     On  such  occasions  Peter  gravely  rolled 
his  eyes  upward  ar.]  wriggled  his  stump  of  a  tail  ' 

A  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  George  Kelly  stood  nearest 
?«.»  A  T'  ^  bandsome  young  fellow,  with  a  laughing  bovish 
face.    As  time  went  on,  he  became  more  and  more  elated  and 
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the  feel  of  the  round  vonn.  »  ^'*'^T  ^^''^'""^  t^^""  "t 
gown,  which  sapped  Ceithhr^"  '^V°"^^"  ^^"^  ^^  the 
smoothness  of  theskin  lii  ffi^  ^  emphasize  the 
towards  him  for  a  m  nute  lau^h  L  S  '  1°"'^'  ^^'*^  ^^^^^^ 
strange  feeling  of  inthScv  wi  h^>,  ^^'"^^^^T '*  S^ve  him  a 
Without  knowing  why  he  did  so  t%  Ti?^''^^^''  «»btle. 
underneath  his  loose  fllnnel  hirt  It  J  t'  "^'°  ^'^""'^^^ 
sion,  only  rou.-her,  coarser  *  ^^^'  *^'  ^"^^  '"^P^^s- 

^hiX^eSXnl  r  lletlr "-  1  ^'^''^  ^^- 
of  repeating  the  contact  alw^J  .  If.  ^'f ^"^^'^t  opportunities 
delicious  thrill  A?  each1l?h  f  ^'^>^^^^^y«  ^'^th  the  same 
vaguely  smiling  instant  ^^^i  /''  ^"^'^'^  *°  ^'"^  ^^^  a 
her     The  youth  at  her  ^^^  ^^  ^-  '"  *^''  "^'^  ^^°"t 

r^atureexteSd  tfeveVbod?      ^"  "^'"''  '"^  ^"  ^^^ 

bee';'':!  "gutV^^Tm^pLTe^^^^  ^'^"^^  ^-«*y  ^^d 

was  handed  tocher     ^'  ^^^''''  ^'^'^  ^^^d-     folly's 

'.7.^".*'^?''*''"^'"  said  she. 
dozen  It'  ^^^''"  "  ^^^  ^-'"  "  Aw,  come  on  !  "  urged  a 

strfnytafginVtpeJ^^^^^^^^       ^^[  ''}'  "^-^  ^-^  -th  a 
*%s\e%SrX^^  1S^«^  t^e  region  of  the 

of  th^fstu/Lrstiied's^.-'  irTfi '-'  ^  ^^- 

shivered  with  a  pretty  dis^uit     '^tV      ,      '^"^,^^'  "^'^^  ^'^^^ 

more  ,han';he  l^iLnoTJ^uf^Zt    If  ^S"  T^S 'j" 
warm  glow  that  followed,  and  sWoumrtl,.,  ■  '''■'''^  '"■= 

»o  she  was  much  pleased  with  hernlf  "  '"'""""  " 
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thl?''^  °^7°other  of  those,"  she  smiled  to  Frosty,  holding  out 

Mol^/i  W.  The  men  chuckled.    This  was  somethrngE 
^^  Molly  drank  the  other  glass.   In  a  few  minutes  she  felt  sleepy 

I  m  going  to  turn  in,"  she  said  abruptly,  and  slid  down^o^i 
merrr.T  Mn^l"^''''-    J\%^^^-^'-s(^d  the  trouble  'it 
norand  light    "'  """^''  '''''''     ^^«  '^^  ^^  '^^  "^ 
qk"  ^^%  C^^®  >''"  ''''^'  •  "  ^«%  was  asking  in  her  ear 
Llrrre'drttm''^  '''''  ^^  '-'''  ^'^^'^'^^  ^^^ 

George  Kelly  and  Molly  stepped  gaily  from  the  heated 
garish  saloon  into  the  still  night.  The  contrast  made  them 
feel  ^-..t  g^er     They  remarked  on  the  stars  and  the  moon  t" 

tneir  steps.  He  was  very  close  to  her.  He  slipped  h=3  arm 
about  her  waist,  his  great  hand  resting  firmly  beneaih  her 
small  bust,   and   th^v  Rf„rr,>.in.i   ^„   *iL..,  .^  -     .     ''"  ."^'^ 


,  J     ,     "^ iv-cnujj  iiiuiiy  ueneaiu  licr 

bust    and   they  stumbled  on  together  in   breathless 


small 

Silence^    He  felt  very  bold  and  elated  and  happy. 

"  WK  .'""'^.uK  ?°l'^  '^"^^  ^'^^  an  air  of  mock  surprise 
\Vhat  IS  this?"  she  cried,  lifting  one  of  George's  fin"er<; 
and  letting  it  fall.    "  Why.  it  looks  Le  your  hand  !  "        ^ 
^^  Ihat  s  so  !  "  gnnned  George. 
"  I  wonder  how  that  could  have  got  there  '  " 
George    finding   himself  unequal   to   persifla<^e,   made   no 
reply     She  nestled  up  to  him  a  little  and  sighed."  She  hked  h 
bhe  had  not  the  shghtcst  idea  that  there^vas  anyth^nrout* 
of  the  way  m  it.     Why  should  she  ?    Morals,  as  we  under 
stand  them,  she  had  never  been  taught.     They  slow"y  an- 
proached  the  wagon,  which  during  the^dav  had  been  d  Le^d 
to  a  less  conspicuous  but  more  distant  locality 
Ah,  Molly,  Molly,  those  wings  are  very  tired  » 
At  the  moment  when  Kelly  first  pressed  the  girl  to  him  he 
expenenced  a  sudden  lessening  of  her  charm^  It  wa^'not 
that  she  was  less  feminine,  or  that,  in  his  eyes  she  had  W 
any  moral  excellence  by  her  easy  surrender  '  George  had 

Lilf  ^^'r^^°^'"'''?  't""'  "^  '^'  fi'^^^  moralities  asMv 
herself     But  one  very  definite  element  of  her  attraction  hi '. 
been  g.ven  up-that  of  mystery,  of  remoteness  of  Xt 
between  herseil  and  him     She  was  no  longer  a' creature  of  a 
his  s/eS   "'  '''"  '^^"^ '   ^'^  ^^^  ^^--«  ^^«  f«-ale  ot 


:! 
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IThv.  ^  ^  '^'  discovery,  she  resolutely  put  Lis  Laud 

"That's  enouirh  of  that"  shp  sairi  ;«  *k  l, 

which  some  wonL  use  so  effectullJy  '^'  ''''''^^'  ^^^'^^ 

IvcUy    uiiwilhng  to  let  the  sensation  go   before   h^  h.A 

(iiained  it,  attempted  to  seii:e  her  bv  f.?rl      2f     ,•        , 

paused  a  moment  undecided,   and   then    hif'n^t       .'^''"f 

of  t 'ewa;"ot         ^"''  '"  '""•"  "'"''  '^'  "-  "-  «  "eScy 

,  Uog  ?     repeated  the  voice  in  puzzlerl  tones 
.Hj'f  .«.:,^-e'b';^,,fif„f-  ^  W  too.  up 

adS/bXTIhrr""""'^'-  ^''"'  '^'  '^^  p"".  -d 

und  detTrlw'  li  Ue    dT/TnT  fr''/^''""''';'  ^'  "'"  '"8- 

;;  Good  mght,;;  said  MoUy  decidedly  to  George 
AfSr    "W^y  '^^^  ^^^^fe'«'  ^"d  turned  back^ 
As  sh  ^^clTl'^""  v°  '^'  ^^S^^'  '^-'^^y  iolM  by  Peter 

\Vant  to  come  in  ?  "  said  ph** 

..t^Te  t^?:'  Sot  £:r "'-  """^  *'^  -'■  '^- 


THE   BROAD  UTIITE  ROAD  jo-, 

Peter  wa.led  his  s  umn  nf    ''f  ..^'I^^''"  ^hink,  do.  ?  " 
this  e.,res^^:^2l^l::^:^^^i^^  -3  ,uito  .Iar!<. 

anything  about  it/' she  ^Jt  on  renetivol!  "^B „.%?"?  ^^ 
—she  tossed  her  head—"  mn.»  '^^'"^"•^'^'7-  ,  But  if  he  does  " 
Then  a,  ;^-^^^  ..  -J  .-    ".,  .t    o^^^^^^  ^f  them  I  " 

Teter  whined  with  content.  ^  ^ 


CHAPTER  Xrx 

THE    BROAD   WHITE   ROAD 

CoppKR  Creek  had  be<nin  as  a  hoif ,.-      i. 

on  th^oH  S;'^"^^^^^^^^^^  p-k-ino  and  Custer, 

running  from  Rapid  to  th.  i    .^^'°  happened  that  the  stage 

the  evenin,  meaT  or  even  for  J?""'^  u"^  ^°"'^  «*«P  ^°^ 
structure  which  Bill  MarHn  hA'  °'^^*'  *^  ^'^^  ''^<^I«  'og 
eroctthere.  Theso  wasl^^^^^^  been  sagacioas  enough  to 
for  Bill  Martin  could  nevef  hi  ^^^.'  ^^'^^  ^*«  ^^^kj. 
pure  and  simpb  'becau  e  nurilv  ^""'^t^'-f  ^'  "  ^""''^  *^^P" 
principbs  hJe  n;thS^.  "rdrw  th  a  w'  r''^'  ""^  S^"^'""^"^'^ 
made  beds,  and  raised  potass  Tr'^'^r-  .^'^^^ '^^^^'l 
staker"diacoveredtheG?eat&e^:"  Iw""^'"  "  ^^ 

the  prope/king^tl^tt  J^a^^^^^^^^  ^^to^Ti^L^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Martin's  P?lirlDo:^'';it^tt3TmaU?ffl^'^>"^  "^"^"''  ^^^^ 

ite  little  square  ^  -drooms  ahoTthe  o^-  a^  1  >  ""'''^  '°°"' 
musty  copies  ot  distant  mni^oU  f '  ^"^  ^^  ancient  and 

m^tLpSr  Jt  iSU:"^ t  w«^acln.owledg«i  to  be  the 

From  the  narrow,  roofles.,  ,tocp  ita 'proprietor  looW  o„t 
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tianquilly  on  the  prowth  of  tho  ramp.  He  was  a  tail  cada- 
verous, faretioiia  individual,  slij^hiiy  stooped,  with  thin 
impassive  face,  deep  eyes,  and  a  boaVd  that  socnied  always 
just  two  days  old.  He  spoke  with  a  drawl  that  was  at  first 
natural,  hut  later,  as  the  quaint  old  follow  j,'rew  to  apr.reriate 
Its  humorous  qualities,  it  took  on  a  faint  colour  of  affectation 
He  adopted  always  the  paternal  attitude,  as  \\as  clearlv  his 
right. 

IJill  Martin  was  pr.  .ahly  the  only  man  who  could  have 
told  you  the  history  of  Copper  Creek,  for  he  had  been,  throu-h 
all  of  Its  chang.>3  of  population,   the  one  stable  character 
iMrst  came  the  original  "  grub  staker  "  and  a  score  more  like 
him~impecunious,  giving,  manv  of  them,  their  labour  and 
experience,  in  e.xchange  for  tools  and  provisions  furnished 
them  by  a  speculator  in  the  towns.    The  speculator  took  half 
of  what  was  found.    These  men  were  hardv,  bold,  enduriu" 
skilful.    They  grubbed  about  in  the  hills  with  the  keen,  root- 
less instinct  of  ants  over  a  mould  of  earth,  moving  ranidlv 
pausing  often,  lighting  finally,  with  an  accuracy  that  to  the 
outsider  would  have  seemed  something  preternatural,  on  the 
one  quartz  vein  of  the  many,  or  the  one  significant  lead  in  the 
multitude  of  systems  that  seamed  the  country  in  all  directions 
Thereupon  they  staked  out  claims  with  white  pine  posts,  and 
blasted  little  troughs  to  show  milk-white  quartz  or  rod  ore 
[dlmg     And  finally  they  disappeared,  like  bats  before  day- 
light, leaving  not  an  echo  of  themselves  to  recall  their  presence 
to  the  lulls  in  which  they  had  toiled. 

Their  places  were  taken  by  the  speculator,  the  miner  with 
a  little  money,  the  small  capitalist  willing  to  invest  and  not 
unwilling  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  These  men  paid  a 
certain  modest  amount  to  the  first  discoverers  for  the  chance 
to  take  chances  on  the  embryo  mines.  The  prospector  never 
had  the  patience  to  wait,  or  scheme,  or  develop,  to  the  justi- 
fication of  a  better  price.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  was 
his.  He  vvas  a  master  who  sketched  in  bold,  comprehensive 
Rtrokes,  the  sign  of  a  work  which  men  patient  in  the  little 
details  must  fill  in  with  colour  and  value.  Having  thus  out- 
lined the  lifetimes  of  men,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  great 
industry  that  was  to  be,  he  was  content  to  move  on  to  where 
a  new  and  virgin  country  offered  a  fresh  canvas  to  his  creative 


genius 


He  was  always  poor,  but  he  never  pitied  himself. 
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The  new  owner,  then,  represented  the  investor 
pected  no  immediate  returns     He  was  ^^iUinr\T.^\     « 

from  tl!e'orr"Tt.r"''"'-'"'n""'"  '•■■\'"='"'' '"  ■""'"^  '"^  Pr"fit 

and  the  present  holder  of  the  nropertv    f hp  m  J  ii  ' 

price    .    wagea  for  a  contemplated  improvemei  t  °  Onlv^" 

to  give  up  ,t3  treasure,  would  the  machinery  of  life  nl "ell 
Hope  depended  on  confidence  j^  oi  mo  run  well. 

The  miners  built  themselves  cabins  in  which  to  bv..  «n,l  .„ 
there  came  into  being  a  town.     It  was  a  dus.r„!r„  n;:iA° tn 

^^  of  monotone  of  bro.n.  b^  Sthe'llt  hetL'' 
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and  the  hotel  were  thrown  into  stronger  relief ;  the  one  by 
virtue  of  ita  wide  open  door,  the  other  two  because  of  their 
porch  and  painted  front  respectively.  These  structures  held 
the  eye.  One  noticed  the  cane  chairs  on  the  stoop  ;  the 
bench  outside  the  saloon  ;  the  dumped  down  saddles,  the 
hay  dust,  the  lazy  loafers  about  the  stable.  And  always  one 
drew  aside  instinctively  to  the  edge  of  the  bro;'d,  white, 
dusty  street,  as  if  to  let  pass  a  hor.sc  race,  or  a  train  of  cars,  or 
something  equally  swift  and  irrcsioi  "ole. 

The  cainp  lived  on  each  side  of  that  river  of  blinding  white  ; 
never  in  it.  Later,  perhaps,  when  Copper  Creek  reached  the 
industrial  or  producing  stage  and  became  domestic,  it  would 
be  a  Rubicon  over  which  contending  armies  of  small  boys 
would  dispute  the  j^upremacy  of  the  north  and  south  side  of 
the  town.  Now  it  wore  a  constant  air  of  being  quite  empty. 
Perhaps  nothing  was  more  f '  acteristic,  struck  the  eye  more 
forcibly,  lingered  longer  in  Uie  memory  as  the  dominant  note 
in  the  impressionistic  picture  of  the  place,  than  this  single, 
silent  road  ;  not  even  the  sombre  cabins,  nor  the  great  pine- 
clad  hills,  nor  the  clear  mountain  air  imparting  a  quality  of 
ita  own  to  the  very  appearance  of  things,  nor  the  little  singing 
brook  that  ran  behind  one  row  of  cabins  and  the  stable,  nor 
the  eagles  wheeling  and  screaming  so  far  up  in  the  blue 
Western  sky.  The  town  seemed  to  draw  back  on  either 
side  oi  mo  road  to  avoid  Bpoiling  it  efFect,  overawed  by 
it,  humbled  by  its  dignified  solemnity.  Copper  Creek  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  its  history  recounted  by  that  road, 
which  was  primarily,  indeed,  the  cause  of  its  being. 

And  Bill  Martin,  in  the  cane  chair  of  his  stoop,  the  only  man 
capable  of  recounting  that  history,  owed  most  of  his  unique 
knowledge  of  events  to  the  ancient  thoroughfare.  Men  came 
from  the  lower  gulch,  abode  their  brief  hour,  and  disappeared 
into  the  thin  air  of  the  upper  curve.  From  one  wing,  across 
the  white  stage,  out  by  the  other  wing,  the  actors  changed  ; 
the  setting  remained  always  the  same. 

Now  each  morning  early  the  old  innkeeper  saw  defile  before 
his  windows  the  Optimist,  intent  on  developing  his  dream.  A 
motley  crew,  these  Optimists,  having  little  in  common  with 
one  another  but  in  inner  spirits  of  hope.  There  was  Old 
Mizzou,  short,  squat,  grizzled,  good-natured,  with  back 
sloping,  bald  forehead,  and  a  seven  dollar  suit   of  clothes 
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from  which  he  suffered  severely  bccaiisr.  it  «.,.a  "  a*  ,    ., 

And  then  again,  there  was  Jack  Graham    M,p  7.\>  , 

them;   and  Houston,  the  strongest  man  in  t  e  can"-  ^    ' 

"f  course,  the  great  Moronev^     The^  anj       3  '«   n  ' 

ti.en.   were  actual  miners,   wieldlnnied'e    drill  ld^.'t' 

\ev  YnrtP  ''  '^?.^''  ^°y«'  ^"^  ti^e  proprietor  of  the 

i-.acli  mormng  the  camp  emptied  itself  into  the  hill^,     Tho 

that  it  had  to  b-"  ^  wat^r  poured  m  to  cool  the  drill, 

ment.'    ^"^  ' "  ''- -'i--    ^   '"t  -  iih  a  special  T-shaped  instrul 

m  loaa  It,  touch  the  fuse,  scamper  for  shelter.    The  earth 
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Lcfit  ^"?^[«d.^ith  broken  vein  matter,  and  this 

had  to  be  removed  laboriously  with  pick  and  shovd      When 
the  shaft  grew  deeper,  the  fuse  was  cut  a  littleTor;er   .n5 

fl"7ZT'^  f "',  °"'  ''  ''''  -  '^^y  could  on  ItVhed 
as  the  W     n%^''?  ^"r°  ^^^°  '^^'  ^^«  ^ot  fast  e-^oS 
with  fhl  V  •     fi.,^''^^'  \H  P^^^'^*^^'  ^^'  blown  .:;:    .Zo 

addled  torf;.°','"^  ^'^^  "'"^"^*  b^'f«^^  f'li^   ->^^^e  v    s 
saddled  to  go  for  the  doctor  at  Custer,  fifteen  mile   av  <v 

Well  p/.S  ""^^  h^^d.^nd  the  immediate  result  r-vi^iM. 
Zvl  A  ''''''  V*'''  *'^^^  '^^  Optimist,  for  that  these  coarse' 
untrained  men  should  so  devite  themselves  to  rfutu'tv 
certainly   indicated   optimism,   and   of  a   fine  sor^       U     Z 

Sef  f  wt"t  °"'  TT  •  ^^^  "^^  -urwouTd-be"  few 
acres  of  hilly  stony  land,  a  well-hole  where  there  was  no 
water,  and  an  exhausted  pocket-book 

At  noon  some  of  the  miners  ate  a  lunch  which  thev  had 
brot^h  with  them,  heating  coffee  over  the  littirfire  u^  I  to 
warm   the  powder;    while   others  picked   up  something    n 

^rbr'rfh""     pi"  ''''''''''  '^"^'^  enterLined  onl^tie 
whom  fL  "!'    ^^^T°'   "^"y-    ^"d   two   other   men 

vhom  the  camp  laughingly  designated  as  "  proud."     \bout 

rsi^^hlrVBlaTk   '""V^^^^  -*--J  f-m  the  cfaims 
ac  six  sharp  Black  Jack  served  dinner  to  the  entire  camn 
Then  came  the  Little  Nugget,  a  quiet  smoke,  a  glasl  or  so  of 
whisky,  and  a  sound  night's  sleep  ^ 

oAZ'vlT'  *^''''  ""^^  ^  celebration.    One  or  two  members 
of  the  little  community  were  inclined  to  become  a  trifle  ov.^ 
joyous  too  often  for  their  health.     The  stand"  d  of  hum  u 
and  manners  w-as  not  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  deSe 
than  "A  ^^  "1^°''.'  ^'P^"'  ^'''^'  ^'^«  "«  ^vorse  nor  betted 
Natur Xv   to  f 'f  ""^^^^  P-specting  camps  in  the  West 
of  its  TvS'  f  ^  community,  in  the  hobbledehoy  sta^e 

of  Its  development,  as  it  were,  the  advent  of  so  strange  °. 
phenomenon  as  a  woman  was  in  the  nature  of  an  event 
Later  whr  ,t  had  become  used  to  the  sex  and  its  possibi  it^e. 
and  limitations,  the  personal  relation  might  becomeTSve 
a  nthTsLr/'r ^'  ^^^^^^  =  ^^^  --  ^^  accepted  CI^ 
lortuitous  bit  of  music,  as  an  unexpected  burs^-  of  ^rn-V^r. 

mo  foaSf '■  J"^  r" '"  r"« '™'""'  ct™,!  "; ' : 

most  of  them  as  sexless  as  a  boy.   They  were  too  many  ;  and 
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she  was  alone  The  spectacle  of  one  gigantic  rivalry  for  her 
avour  would  have  been  grotesque,  and  no  one  hasVkeene 
nstmctive  sense  of  the  ridiculous  than  the  Westerner.  Thev 
accep  ed  her  fascination  as  a  real  but  impersonal  influence^ 
In  her  they  honoured  the  great  abstraction,  woman  •  andTn 
himself  each  individual  saw,  not  his  own  sn..Ie  perLomlitv 
but  the  blended  apotheosis  of  the  man  of  Copp.'r  IrllTuolh 
was  held  in  partnership,  each  miner  making  not  onh  his  ow^ 
impression  for  her  good  graces,  but  the  camp's  as  we!! 

And  this  without  mawkish  sentimentality  or  comic  onera 
dehcacy  of  conduct.    It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  new- 
comer became  any  romantic  idol  of  the  camp,  or  that  the  m^n 
displayed  the  old-fashioned  courtesy  affected  bv  tie  miner 
m   Western  romances.     These   were  pioneers.  "  Their  l^c-s 
^ere  rough,  and  their  conduct  matched  their  lives.     When 
angry   they  said  v-ery  emphatic  things  in  inelegant  lan.ua 4 
^\hen  facetious,  their  jokes  were  apt  to  be  as%road  as  the' 
prairies  themselves.    When  at  their  ease,  they  chewed  tobacco 
or  ate  with  their  knives,  or  forgot  to  wash  their  shirts  that 
week,  or  sat  in  their  shirt  sleeves  with  the  collar7  of  sat 
garment  wide  open.     But  they  never  equdkd   t  f.alne  s 
of  a  Parisian  soiree  in  talking  of  or  jokinj  at  some  natural  but 
usually  unmentioned  functions  of  life; ° nor  were  the     eve 
without  that  soUd   bedrock   of  good 'nature    which    s   the 
American's    saving   grace.     Molly   Lafond    led    a   safe     ife 
among  them  because  she  trusted  them.    In  the  face  of  that 
rust  no  one  of  them  conceived  the  possibilitv  0   ha   nin.  her 
llus  feehng  was  personal,  however.    Nobody  would  have  felt 
ailed  upon  to  protect  her  against  any  one  iho  did  concdt 
the  possibihtv.    In  other  words,  she  took  just  the  independent 
position  in  the  community  which  would  have  been  aaorded 
to  a  inan  ccming  in  from  outside.    She  was  a  good  comrade 
bii.        "^Tu""  f.^°'"^  ^^^^f''°S  *^«  restrictions  a^d  petty 

e  tlXf  of'all  r  t/''  '^^'""  ^^r?'  ''^''y  ^^^  turned 
ta^eriy  nrst  of  al    to  the  conquest  of  the  masculine  heart 

reading ThoT  ^"^"P  '^^  ^  ^^S  ^^urse  of  romanSi 
reading  The  heroine  always  "  ruled  her  little  court  "  Mollv 
.  ould  bke  to  rule  her  little  court  also.  She  felt  the  J^nl 
fZ%i^A  ^ascmaiion,  the  possession  of  which  she  realized  to 
tJf  ^^f'?~'^^\'ort  of  fascination  which  succeed  where 
beauty,  mteUect,  spirituahty  fail.    It  was  a  power    ^eat 
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untried,  unmeasured.  ^aturalIy  her  first  impulse  was  to  test 
It,  to  use  It  She  luxuriated  in  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dehghtful  than  to  command  and  be  obev  ,f ;  to  smile^nto 
anawenng  smihng  faces  ;  to  frown  and  s, ,-  swiftly,  as  in  a 
mirrored  reflection,  the  countenances  about  her  become  dark 
Ihat  was  natural. 

But  after  a  littl^  she  found  herself  tiring  of  it.  The  came 
was  too  easy.  PJven  from  the  first  evening,  when  she  had 
astounded  ar  subdued  the  whole  community  at  one  fell  blow 
she  had  never  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
these  men  to  like  her.  Why  should  she  ?  She  was  younc  and 
pretty  and  damty,  and  delicately  commanding  and  winsome 
and  she  knew  instinctively  each  man's  weak  point.  One  and 
all  gave  her  unqualified  approbation.  There  is  no  fun  in 
asserting  yourself,  if  every  one  agrees  with  you  ;  and  to  be  a 
queen  you  must  maintain  your  dignitv  and  aloofness.  It  was 
a  pose.    You  cannot  be  hail  fellow  with  vour  subjects 

So  little  by  httle,  as  the  joy  of  outdoor  life  got  into  her  veins 
as  It  does  into  tJieviens  of  every  healthy  young  creature  in 
the  open  air  of  the  Hills,  she  dropped  the  coquette.  Then  she 
first  began  to  appreciate  the  real  charm  of  things,  and  she 
was  perfectly  happy.  Not  a  tiny  cloud  of  regret  veiled  the 
tiniest  corner  of  her  skies. 

The  cabin  had  been  finished  within  the  week,  but  under 
the  advice  of  the  builders  she  did  not  movp  '  o  it  until 
nearly  a  month  later. 

A  new  shack  never  dries  thoroughly  in  less  tha.  weeks  • 

and,  besides  the  sawdust  from  the  new  insect  burings  always 
pours  down  from  tho  walls  and  ceilings  in  aggravating  abund- 
ance.   A  dozen  other  houses  were  pla-ced  at  her  disposal     The 
men  were  only  too  glad  to  double  up  temporarily.    But  the 
summer  air  was  warm,  and  Molly  was  by  now  as  used  to  the 
narrow  confines  of  her  canvas  top,  as  a  yachtsman  to  the  cabin 
of  his  boat.    She  declined  their  offers  and  continued  to  live  in 
the  wagon.    She  was  quite  content  to  wait  thus.    In  the  mean- 
time she  took  much  delight  in  fixing  up  various  curtains 
chair-covers  and  tablecloths  from  light  fabrics  unearthed  at 
the  New  York  Emporium,  and  in  culrivating  carefully  boxes 
of  geraniums,  almost  the  only  garden  flower  in  the  Hills 
(.unously  enough  she  enjoyed  this.    Teihaps  it  was  a  heredi- 
tary bequest  from  her  unsuspected  New  England  ancestry 
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Jack  Graham  lent  her  many  books,  which  she  perused 
greedily.  She  had  never  seen  a  large  citv,  nor  a  boat,  nor  a 
trolley  car,  nor  a  tailor-made  ^own ;  but  that  counted  httle. 
buch  thmgs  are  not  so  much  matters  of  actual  experience  us 
of  natural  aptitude.  Some  i)eople  can  go  to  Europe  and  get 
less  out  of  it  than  do  those  who  read  steamer  advertisements 
at  home.  Molly  Lafond  was  keen  of  int<?llect  and  vivid  of 
imagination,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  qualities  she  constructed 
for  herself  a  culture— real,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
somewhat  ill  balanced. 

She  spent  much  of  her  time  out  of  doors,  but  the  road  and 
the  gulch  saw  little  of  her.  Her  dehght  was  to  strike  directly 
back  across  the  brook,  and  up  the  overgrown  hill,  to  the  vast 
pine-clad  heights  above.  There  the  castellated  dikes  frowned 
like  medieval  ramparts;  the  pine  needles  were  soft  and 
shppery  and  fragrant  underfoot;  the  breeze  swept  by  on 
swift  wmgs,  humming  songs  of  the  distant  prairie  ;  the  httie 
squirrels  chattered  and  the  big  squirrels  barked  ;  the  sun 
shone  silver  clear ;  and  below,  far  down,  the  summits  of  other 
hills  dropped  away  and  away  like  the  tiers  of  some  enormous 
amphitheatre,  until  the  brown  prairie  suddenly  flowed  out 
from  underneath  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  It  was  very 
far  from  everything  up  there.  And  then  one  could  go  througli 
the  dikes  down  into  Juniper  Gulch,  where  one  would  find"a 
whole  group  of  claims  and  one's  friends  at  work  on  them. 

Molly  grew  to  be  an  expert  in  the  dip  of  quartz.  She  was 
accustomed  to  perch  on  a  neighbouring  dikelet,  near  a  claim, 
where  she  could  enjoy  the  breeze,  and  converse  without  too 
much  effort.  There  she  looked  charming  and  bothered  the 
workers  a  httle.  All  workers  like  to  be  bothered  a  little.  It 
IS  a  wise  woman  who  does  not  bother  them  too  much.  The 
attention  is  flattering  as  long  as  it  is  not  annoying.  When 
the  men  were  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  she  shouted 
down  the  shaft  and  insisted  on  a  ride  in  the  bucket.  Or 
Khe  rambled  long  delicious  hours  with  Peter  and  the  Kid, 
from  whom  she  learned  the  philosophy  of  hindsights  and 
the  pregnant  posaibilihes  of  holes  under  tree  roots.  These 
two  adored  her  beyond  all  measure.  The  homelv,  bristle- 
whiskered  animal  was  always  at  her  heels  ;  the  Kid  was  ever 
ready  to  waste  precious  cartridges  on  her  behalf. 
They  did  much  elaborate  stalking  aft^r  grouse,  rabbits,  and 
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squirrels.  Most  of  these  approaches  failed,  for  th^  reason  taafc 
they  were  too  elaborau  and  too  eager.  Wild  creatures  seem 
to  be  s..nsitive  to  telepathic  influences.  A  stolid  Indian, 
whose  fatalism  does  not  permit  him  to  become  much  excited 
can  oft^^n  walk  directly  up  to  a  flock  of  ducks,  when  a  white 
man  with  a  breech-loading  gun  and  a  desire  for  a  ba-^  could 
not  sneak  withm  fifty  rods.  Instance  also  the  well"known 
and  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  common  crow  as  to  your 
possession  of  firearms.  His  proneness  to  distant  flight  when 
you  are  ...med,  and  his  subhme  indifference  to  your  approach 
when  you  are  not,  may  arise  not  from  a  recognition 
of  the  instrument,  but  from  a  reading  of  the  desire  for  his 
slaughter. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bagging  of  game  was  a  rare  enough 
event  to  throw  all  three  into  wild  excitement.  Usually  a 
grand  ruA  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fallen  Peter 
arrived  first,  and  danced,  tip-toed,  bristle-backed.  Molly 
^Dd  the  Kid  were  not  far  behind.  Then  came  shouts  of  proud 
joy  and  fen  mine  ■shrieks  at  the  gore.  The  story  was  detailed 
again  and  again  of  just  how  the  shot  was  made.  Peter  afruni;;od 
that  he  could  not  talk.  Finally  the  grouse  or  squirrel  was 
borne  proudly  down  to  fierce-moustached  Black  Jack  the 
cook,  who  expostulated  and  grumbled. 

"  G'  'way  you  two  !  ''  he  growled.    "  Git  out ;   don't  want 
you  around  !     Goin'  t'  bake  !    Vamoose  !    Ain't  hired  t'  skin 
no  squirrels  or  pluck  no  birds.    Cvan't  be  bothered.    G'  "v-xy 
you  two. '     Black  Jack  always  talked  like  this— in  short' 
disconnected  sentences. 

_  Then  the  girl  would  beg  prettily,  while  the  Kid,  fully  aware 
in  whom  dwelt  the  most  effective  persuasion,  stood  by  and 
Peter  snufted  around  in  the  forbidden  kitchen.  And  fiuallv 
Black  Jack  would  yield  with  a  vast  show  of  bad  (^race 

'All-right,  all  right !  "  he  would  cry,  shaking  his  r^reat 
head.  Just  this  once.  Never  again,  mind  you,  never  again. 
Cyan  t  be  bothered.  Wouldn't  do  it  now,  only  just  t^  get 
nd  0  that  dawg.  That's  it.  Cyan't  have  no  dawg  around. 
Cyan  t  nohow.  * 
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At  this  point  Black  Jack  always  exploded  vit)lentlv  aud 
bundled  them  out,  taking  a  neatly  avoided  kick  at  Peter. 
Then  he  would  watch  them  quite  out  of  sifjht,  after  wliich  he 
would  expend  the  utmost  care  in  the  concoction  of  wonderful 
stews  or  potpies. 

These  clear,  sunshiny,  nealthy  days  tanned  Molly's  skin 
to  a  golden  brown,  brightened  her  eye  and  her  smile,  and 
filled  her  strong  young  body  with  abounding  health  and 
vitality.  Even  her  evenings  did  not  in  any  way  cloud  her 
spirits.  They  were  of  bad  influence,  but  why  should  she 
know  that  ?  She  was  a  dehcious  little  animal,  keen,  shrewd, 
of  good  impulses,  though  her  moral  nature  was  quite  untrained. 
She  possessed  instincts— strong  instincts— which  seemed 
arbitrarily  to  place  a  limit  beyond  which  she  did  not  dream 
of  going ;  but  that,  she  thought,  was  because  she  did  not  .are 
to  go.  The  question  of  right  or  wrong,  consciously  chosen, 
never  entered  her  calculations.  Her  onlv  standard'  was  her 
desire— and,  perhaps  a  little,  what  Graham  would  think  of 
her— but  she  did  not  bother  her  head  one  way  or  the  other. 
She  was  happy,  and  was  doing  nothing  she  regretted.  That 
was  enough. 

And  y.  t  the  evenings  --ere  not  good— not  good  at  all.    They 
were  bound  to  exercise  ;   certain  deleterious  influence. 

By  habit,  Molly  spent  her  time  after  dark  on  a  corner  of  the 
bar  at  the  Little  Nugget  saloon.    There  she  received  attention. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lor  crood* 
comradeship  had  dissipated  constraint.    The  men  talked^and 
drank  and  gambled  about  as  usual.     It  must  be  repeated 
that  the  girl  was  in  no  sense  a  romantic  "  idol  of  the  camp." 
The  miners  would  have  been  well  enough  pleased  if  she  ha«l 
drunk  her  whisky  with  them  as  freely  as  they  did  with  each 
other.     As  she  did  not,  they  merely  put  the  fact  down  to 
personal  idiosyncrasy,  like  Dave  Wilhams'  horror  of  cooked 
rabbit.     Rough  men  do  not  demand  the  finer  virtues,  and 
she  was  treated  to  the  reverse  side  of  this  idea.     She  saw 
what  men  call  life.    She  learned  t}  ■  --ame  of  faro  and  how  men 
act  who  have  won  or  lost  at  it.    She  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  whisky  and  what  men  say  who  have  drunk  of 
it.    j^iic  heard  loose  speech  ;  she  saw  loose  conduct.    All  this 
is  not  nice  for  a  young  girl. 
The  men  felt  especially  drawn  to  her  because  she  smoked 
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paper  cigarettes  gracefully.     About  ten  o'clock  she  went  to 

These  few  days,  between  her  first  triumphant  arrival  and 
her  estabhshment  in  her  new  cabin,  were  the  most  care-free 
and  happy  of  her  stay  at  Copper  Creek.  She  lived  thou.'ht- 
lessly,  conducting  herself  exactly  as  she  pleased,  entertaining^ 
no  regrets,  conscious  of  no  sense  of  wrongdoing,  and  therefr>ro 
of  no  sense  of  guilt.  Then  a  little  incident  stirred  into  wake- 
tulness  that  hne-wrought  conscience  which  is  an  element  of  so 
many  natures  that  draw  their  life  from  New  taaland 


i 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE   EATING    OF   THE   APPLE 

OxE  morning  Molly  found  herself  awakened  very  early  by 
the  sound  of  whistling  just  outside.  She  opened  her  eves  to 
discover  Peter,  who  had  occupied  one  end  of  the  wagon,  sitting 
head  and  ears  up,  listening  to  the  same  sound.  The  whisthne 
was  young,  tuneless.  Finally  she  peered  through  the  crack  in 
the  canvas. 

Outaide,  on  the  wagon  tongue,  sat  the  Kid  patiently  waitirg 
his  little  rifle  across  his  knees,  one  bare  foot  digging  away  at 
the  dust,  hiS  hps  puckered  to  cheerful  sibilance,  his  ^de  grey 
eyes  turning  every  once  in  a  while  to  the  canvas  cover  of  the 
schooner.  He  discovered  Molly  looking  out.  The  whistle 
abruptly  stopped. 

"  Come  on  out,  Molly,"  said  he.  "  I  ben  waiting  for  you 
a  long  time.  °         ^ 

"  My  !  it's  so  awful  early  !  "  yawned  Molly.  "  What  do 
you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  hunting,"  confided  the  Kid.  "  We 
perhaps  can  get  a  squirrel  down  the  gulch,  or  perhaps  a  cotton- 
tail.   Come  on,  hurry  up  !  " 

1^  Why,  I  ain't  dressed  yet,"  objected  Molly. 

"  Well,  dress  !  "  said  the  Kid  impatiently. 
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By  this  time  she  was  awake,  and  the  glorious  mornii).'  wa^ 
getting  into  her  lungs.  Her  eve  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
miniites  she  emerged  fully  clothed.    The  Kid  looked  her  over 

^^  Y    am  t  gomg  that  •  ay  ?  "  he  asked  incredulouslv. 
Course  not.    You  wait  till  I  come  back." 

She  stepped  down  on  the  whiilletree,  her  heavv  wavin- 
hair  falhng  in  masses  o^  curls  and  crinkles  over  her  shoulders'' 
Oh,  Lord  !  "  cried  the  Kid  patheticallv.    In  the  entran.  e 
stood  Peter,  his  head  oi:  one  side.    Molly  laughed. 

"  I  thought  I'd  got  rid  of  /uw,"  complained  the  Kid,  "  and 
liere  he  is  !  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Molly  soothingly,  "  I  can  make  him 
stand  round.    Come  here,  Peter  !  " 

At  the  pool  of  the  lower  creek  Molly  knelt,  turniiK^  bark  the 
sleeves  from  her  white  arms,  loosening  the  dress  from  about 
her  round  young  throat.  After  a  little  she  leaned  back  against 
the  mosses  and  piled  the  strands  of  her  hair,  watchin"  the 
mterested  Kid  with  shining  eyes.  '^ 

"My,  but  you're  purty  !  "  he  cried.    She  nodded  to  him 
aughmg. 

They  took  their  way  down  the  gulch,  walking  sobcrlv  in  the 
road,  while  Peter  skirmished  unrestrained  among  the  possi- 
bihties  of  the  thickets  at  either  hand.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Kid,  this  was  too  near  town  for  the  best  hunting.  The  Kid 
talked. 

"  You  never  been  down  here,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Molly,  "  I've  alwavs  been  up  in  the  hills 
you  know  ;  it's  more  fuu,  I  think.  Do  vou  think  we'll  find 
anything  down  here  near  the  road  ?  " 

"Not  just  yet;  but  after  we  get  by  Bug-chaser's—  Say, 
you've  never  seen  Bug-chaser,  then,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  laughed  the  girl,  "  I  should  think  not.  What  in  the 
world  is  Bug-chaser  ?  " 

^    "  It  isn't  a  '  what ' ;   it's  a  '  him.'    He's  crazv.    He  has  a 
coon,  and  a  bear,  and  a  bobcat.    I'd  like  to  go  up  an'  see  'em 
but  I'm  scairt  of  him." 

"  Is  he  dangerous  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

"  Pop  says  he  eats  little  bo  vs.    Hnh  '  tl>-it  nit/f  a,,  of  r,f.„,^., 
out  He  s  crazy,  you  know." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  He  chases  bugs  with  a  fish-net." 
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"  Oh  !  "  criod  Molly  comprehendinc;Iy,  and  began  to  laiigl". 

The  Kid  looked  at  her  with  offended  reproach! 

"  Well,"  he  remarked  finally,  "  you  can  do  what  you  want ; 
but  you  betcher  life  I'm  keepin'  away  from  him  !  " 

His  eyes  were  wide  wi'h  childish  wonder,  strangely  incon- 
gruous in  this  solemn,  lo  jcly  little  creature  with  his  ways  of 
early  maturity  and  his  ridiculous  cut-down  clothes. 

"There,  there,"  laughed  Molly  soothingly.  "I  wonder 
what's  up  with  Peter  !  " 

Peter  was  barking  like  a  bunch  of  fire  crackers. 

"  Sounds  exciting  I  "  said  she.  "  Maybe  it's  a  iqu-.vid  up 
a  tree.    Let's  see  1  " 

The  Kid  threw  his  rifle  into  the  position  of  a  most  portentous 
ready,  and  the  two  entered  the  bushes.  Peter  was  discovered, 
his  hair  bristling  between  his  shoulders,  jumping  eagerly 
around  some  object  which  lay,  invisible,  on  the  ground."  He 
snapped  with  excitement.  The  Kid  ran  forward  with  a  shout. 
Molly  picked  her  skirts  up  and  followed  with  equal  rapidity 
and  considerably  more  grace.  They  nearly  ran  over  a  large 
coiled  rattlesnake. 

The  Kid  yelled  and  leaped  to  one  side.  Molly  stopped  stock- 
still  and  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  after  which  she  cUmoed 
rapidlv  to  the  top  of  a  near-by  boulder,  where  she  perched, 
her  skirts  daintily  raised,  her  eyes  bright  with  excitement. 
Peter  leaped  madly  about.  The  Kid  discharged  rapid  but 
ineffectual  pea  bullets  at  the  reptile. 

"  I  imagine  you  need  a  little  help,"  said  a  voice  so  unexpected 
that  Molly  nearly  fell  from  the  rock.  The  Kid  gave  one  look 
at  the  new-comer  and  fled  with  a  howl  of  terror.  '  V  most 
peculiar  .youth,"  observed  Durand  reflectively  as  he  advanced. 
"  Most  peculiar — seemingly  obsessed  of  an  unwarranted  terror 
for  my  person.  Strange  !  I  have  never  acted  in  any  way 
brusquely  towards  him."  He  picked  up  a  stick,  and,  advanc- 
ing without  the  slighest  hesitation,  killed  the  whirring  snake 
with  a  single  blow.  "  You  may  now  descend,"  he  assured 
her,  turning  with  exquisite  grace  to  offer  his  hand. 

He  led  the  way  out  to  the  road.  Peter  followed  until  within 
sight  of  the  animals  chained  to  the  posts,  and  then  he  quietly 
disappeaied  in  search  of  the  Kid.  This  was  not  cowardice 
on  Peter's  part,  but  he  had  long  since  tested  by  experiment 
the  futility  of  challenging  barks. 
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Molly  had  recognized  the  new-comer  from  the  Kid's  dcscrip- 
tii.n  ;  and  her  first  glance  assured  her  that  hfr  aurrnisc  ud  to 
his  calling  had  been  true.  She  had  been  reading  the  Life  of 
H'i/.vo/i,  the  naturaliat,  recently  ;  and  so  knew  of  tiio  existence 
of  such  men.    To  her  they  seemed  rather  romantic. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  she  on  catching  sight  of  the  chained  aoimald. 
'■  Are  they  tame  ?    Are  they  tame  enough  to  pet  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  a  little  at  her  enthusiasm,  lie  had 
been  looking  her  over  with  pleasure,  but  without  surprise. 
Michail  Lafond,  his  new  friend,  had  mentioned  his  "'  daughter  " 
but  never,  Durand  now  thought,  in  fitting  terms.  Tl.id  girl  was 
really  beautiful.  The  little  interview  became  an  avidieuce  to 
which  Durand  brought  his  exciuisite  court  manners. 

"  Jrcques,  the  little  raccoon,  certainly  is,"  he  replied  to 
Molly's  question,  "  but  the  others— 1  do  not  know— thev  are 

tame    enough   for   me— but   a   stranger We    can'  try, 

cautio!isly." 

Molly  had  run  forward  and  fallen  on  her  knees  before  the 
'coon.  She  was  delighted  with  his  grizzled,  luund  body,  with 
his  bright  eyes,  his  sharp  little  nose,  the  stripes  acros.i  his  back, 
his  bare,  black  hands,  almost  human,  and  above  ail  with  the 
clean,  freeh  woods-smell  that  is  characteristic  of  such  an 
animal  when  not  too  closely  confined.  iMuding  him  quite 
gentle,  she  took  him  in  her  arms.  Jacques  proceeded 
at  once  to  investigate  busily  the  recesses  and  folds  of  her 
dress. 

"  He  seeks  for  sweetmeats,"  explained  the  old  man,  who 
was  looking  on. 

From  Jacques  they  proceeded  to  Isabeau,  the  lynx.  Isabeau 
spat  a  little  and  looked  askance,  but  under  reproof  permitted 
a  dainty  pat  on  the  tips  of  his  tasstlled  ears.  Patalon,  the 
great  clown  bear,  was  good-natured,  but  rough.  He  desired 
to  be  rubbed  here  and  there,  he  wished  affectionately  to  return 
this  young  lady's  attentions  with  a  mighty  hug.  '  lie  smelt 
rank  of  the  wild  beast.    Molly  returned  soon  to  little  Jacques. 

"  How  did  you  get  them  ?  "  she  asked,  tapping  the  end  of 
Jacques'  nose  to  see  him  wrinkle  his  face. 

"  It  is  not  difficult.  One  captures  them  young,  when  they 
are  rnere  cubs ;  and  so,  athough  they  never  will  lose  their 
wild  instincts,  they  become  as  you  see  them." 

"  But  the  mothers- ?  " 
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"  Ah,  that  is  the  pity."  replied  the  old  man  simply.  "  Some- 
times  It  becomes  nocossarv  that  they  die." 

Molly  looked  on  him  with  new  wonder,  this  slaver  of  bears 
and  wild  c^ts,  who  neverthelo.s.s  appeared  so  g  >ntle,  whose  ey., 
was  so  mild  It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  world.  She  for-rot 
the  Kid  and  the  h';nting  party,  and  gave  herself  up  to  The 
pleasure  of  the  moment.  ^ 

Froni  the  pets  they  w.mdered  to  aic  flowers.  These  in- 
terested  Molly  exceedinirly.    f„r  she   herself   was   struaHin- 

wl,  n  M    i""."'  >f  -"^"'!""'"'•    Jt  was  fully  half  an  hour  late^ 
when  Mollv  finally  said  farewell  to  her  host  and  continued  on 

TK    t-  7"'''''  '"  *''.^  direction  taken  by  her  little  companion. 

Ihe  liid  was  waitins  with  all  the  heart-rending  impatience 
of  youth  fhe  precious  time  before  breakfast  was  slinnin.- 
away  in  futility.  He  hud  made  a  sacrifice  in  taking  this  -nrf 
JSever  would  he  do  it  again  !  never  !  never  !  And  then  he  luv 
lier  coming,  and  forgot  everything  except  his  relief 

Took  you  long  enough   to   break  awav,"  was  his  onlv 
complaint  as  he  rose  to  condnct  the  party.    ' 

,• ''  *5^y^  ^'"^  ^^''^  H'r"^,*"  !"'"*  "^"^  •    ^^'""^^  it  ''"'^■'^fc  breakfast 
ime  ?      imuired  .Molly  dubiously.     "  Don't  you  think  we'd 
better  let  it  go  for  this  morniiii;  ?  " 

"Lord,  no  !  Come  on  !  For  heaven's  sike  don't  let's 
waste  any  more  time  !  "  cried  the  Kid  with  a  gustv  impatienre 
that  surprused  his  companion.  She  did  not  realize  the  humili- 
ated disappointment  that  had  this  last  hour  seethed  in  the 
little  breast.  •  I  s  pose  we  n--U.  's  well  get  up  on  the  rid^e." 
suggested  the  Kid,  still  grutn;  .     . 

They  turned  sharp  to  the  left,^  through  the  thicket,  where 
the  birds  were  already  hushing  their  songs,  and  the  earlv  dew 
was  quite  dried  away.     The  Kid  pushed  ahead  with  almost 
feverish  rapidity.    Here  and  there  in  the  brush  Peter  scurried 
head  down,  hind  legs  well  drawn  together  beneath  his  flanks' 
He  snuffled  eagerly  into  the  holes  and  formes,  doing  his  dramatic 
best  to  create  some  game,  if  necessary.    Every  once  in  a  while 
his  bristly  head,  all  alert,  peered,  cock-eared,  over  a  bush 
searching  the  hunter's  face  for  directions,  and  then  plungin^^ 
away  suddenly  as  his  own  judgment  advised.     It  was  most 
^.ence!ej.a^d  unsportsmanlike.    The  Kid  peered  eagerly  to 
nght  and  left,  holding  the  muzzle  of  the  httle  rifle  conscien- 
tiously at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  he  had  been  tau-rht 
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and  vainly  striving  to  avoid  dry  twips,  althoii^h  Peter  waa 
making  enough  noise  for  a  cirrtis  parade.  The  jjirl  followed  a 
Btep  or  Eo  in  the  rear.  It  was  breath-taking,  this  excitement. 
Every  .stir  of  the  bushes  needed  examination,  every  flutter  (if 
wings  was  a  possibility,  every  plunge  of  Peter  might  send  a 
covey  whirring  into  the  pine  tops,  or  rouse  a  stiuirrel  to  angry 
expostulation  As  they  went  on  up  the  fide  hills,  still  without 
result,  but  therefore  with  expectation  the  more  sharpened, 
and  as  Molly's  cheeks  became  redder  and  redder  under  lier 
brown  skin  and  her  eyes  brighter  and  brighter,  and  as  she  bit 
her  under  lip  more  and  more,  and  as  the  straight  level  line  of 
her  brows  grew  etraighter  and  straighter  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  her  thoughts,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  most  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  scenery  could  have  torn  his  eyes  from  the  pretty 
picture  even  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificetit  sweep  of  country 
below.  So  at  least  thought  Cheyenne  Harry,  on  his  way  across 
the  ridge  to  his  claim. 

He  surveyed  the  eager  three  with  some  slight  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  called  suddenly. 

The  boy  and  girl  started. 

"  Hullo  !  "  answered  Molly  after  a  moment,  when  her  int«nt 
hunting  expression  had  quite  fled  before  her  cheerful  look  of 
recognition.    "  That  you  ?  " 

The  Kid  too  paused,  but  idently  under  protest,  and  with 
the  idea  of  moving  on  again  at  the  earliest  polite  moment. 

"  How's  hunting  ?  "  inquired  Harry  facetiously.  "  Killed 
all  the  game  down  below  there  ?  " 

"All  we've  seen,"  replied  Molly  promptlv ;  "and  the 
hunting's  very  good."  She  put  ever  so  slight  a  stress  on  the 
word  "  hunting."  "  We're  going  over  the  ridge  now.  Want 
to  "ome  along  and  help  carry  the  gamo  ?  " 

Harry  looked  speculatively  at  the  Kid,  who  was  standing 
first  on  one  bare  foot,  then  on  the  other.  "  Naw,  guess  not," 
he  replied.  The  Kid  brightened  at  once.  "  I'm  going  over 
to  the  Gold  King  for  awhile.  You'd  better  come  along  with 
me." 

"  Haven't  had  any  breakfast,"  objecLfd  Moily. 
"  Oh,  thaL's  nothing.    Neither  have  I.    I'm  just  out  to  look 
around.    Come  ahead." 
Moily  did  not  care  a  snap  of  her  fingers  about  the  Gold  King 
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claim,  except  tliat  it  belonged  to  Chpyptinc  ITarry  ;  and, 
owin<»  to  the  rarity  of  that  individual'^  v-isitM  to  his  property! 
she  hud  never  seen  it.  BesidcH  this,  she  hail  been  a  good  deal 
the  last  fow  days  with  Clraham.  That  young  man  iiarl  been 
interesting;  her  <,'reutly  with  a  most  oonden?ied  and  popularized 
account  of  the  nebular  theory,  which  seemed  to  Molly  very 
picturrsqtio  urid  intellectual.  She  was  much  taken  wi'th  the 
idea  of  thus  improving  herself  and  slieg.ive  herself  great  cn'dit 
(or  tlic  cft'tTt,  but  it  was  so  far  above  the  usual  plane  of  her 
intelIoctu:il  workings  that  she  had  to  .stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach 
it.  The  ovenin-'  before,  she  had  gone  to  bed  keyed  up  to 
wonderful  resolves.  To-day  the  pendulum  had  begun  ever 
so  .slow  Iv  to  swing  back.  All  ti>c  inlluences  of  outdoor  life  had 
drawn  her  ^)  the  earth  ;  the  rh!ar  freshtiess  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, the  ran!-:  smell  of  the  wild  beast,  the  incipient  hero-wor.ship 
in  her  admiration  of  the  old  man's  supposed  prowess  as  a 
slayer  of  bears,  the  actual  physical  contact  with  the  slappinix, 
clinginy  brush  through  which  she  had  passed.  She  breathed 
deep  of  the  crisf)  air.  She  broadened  her  chest,  and  .strctclied 
her  mu.scl's,  atid  drank  the  soft  caro.ssing  sun  warmth.  She 
felt  she  would  like  to  get  down  near  the  gra.ss,  to  breathe 
its  earthy  smell,  to  kiss  it.  It  was  the  gladness  of  just 
livi*-":. 

And  to  her  in  a  subtle  manner  Cheyenne  Harry  symbolized 
these  thiiu.'S.  just  as  Graham  symbolized  that  elusive,  intan- 
gible, humiliating  power  of  the  intellect.  He  was  strong  an<l 
bold  and  breezy  of  manner,  and  elemental  of  thought,  and 
primitive  in  his  passions  and  the  manner  of  their  e.-tpression. 
He  appealed  to  that  spirit  in  her  which  craved  the  brusque 
conqueror. 

So  for  the  moment  the  idea  of  a  scramble  with  him  over 
these  rough  dike-strewn  ridgea  seemed  to  her  the  one  idea  in 
perfect  tune  with  the  wild  Western  quality  of  the  new-bom 
day.  And  therefore,  to  the  consternation  o'f  the  waiting  Kid, 
she  replied — ■ 

''  ^^'hy,  yes.  T  think  it  would  be  good  fun,  though  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  Gold  King  claim.  I  believe  it's  just  an 
excuse  for  your  loafing  around,  for  you  certainly  never  spent 
much  time  on  it." 

"  It's  the  finest  thing  ever,"  Harry  assured  her  with  a  laugh. 
"  I'll  show  von." 
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The  Kid  Btood  stock-still  iti  ctmf^tt'rnutii.ii. 

"6/"  cried  be  when  he  cuuld  gil  his  vuicc,  aiiij  how 
iihout  our  hunt  ?  " 

"  Vou  come  along  with  uh,"  invited  Chcyonno  Il.irry  good- 
naturedly.    "  It's  pood  hunting  all  the  way." 

Hut  the  Kid  knew  better.  This  hcr»llo.sa  cliuiMnfj  and  loud 
talking  would  be  qnitfi  different  from  the  raroful  atleutiou 
necessary  for  the  destri-  ion  of  iho  wily  "  chicken  "  ti  experi- 
enced squirrel.    He  looKcd  very  Had. 

"  Yes,  come  on,"  urged  Mollv  ;  "  we'll  get  something  over 
in  '  Teepee.'  " 

The  Kid  shook  his  head,  unable  to  trust  him.s.lf  to  speak. 
Cliiycnne  Harry  turned  away  a  little  im}>aticntly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  continued  Molly  with  hesitation.  '  I  think 
you'd  like  it.  But  we've  had  <|uite  a  hunt  ahcii'iv,  haven't 
we  ?    And  we  can  go  another  time." 

She  joined  Cheyenn.-  Harry.  Peter  stood  kicking  first  at 
the  Kid,  then  at  the  two  retreating  forms.  Jle  was  pU'.  ly 
undecided.  Molly's  gingham  dress  fluttered  for  the  .ast  time 
belure  she  turned  the  corner  of  a  Loulder.  Peter  suddenly 
made  up  his  worried  mind.    'J'he  Kid  was  left  aldic. 

Jle  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  n  .sted  his  chin  in  hi.s  hands,  and 
looked  away  across  the  a  illoy  to  the  peak  of  Tom  Custer.  A 
tinv  white  '.-loud  was  saihui?  down  the  wind.  ]Je  -..atched  it 
until,  swirhng,  it  dissolved  mto  the  currents  of  air.  Far  back 
ill  the  forest  of  pines  a  little  breeze  rustled,  faint  as  a  whi.ipcr  : 
then  it  crept  nearer,  ever  wa.xing  in  strength  until,  with  a 
murmur  as  of  a  throng  of  peoj)le,  it  passed  overhead,  and 
vanished  with  a  last  f^igh  in  the  distance.  The  Kid  listened 
attentively  to  the  birth  and  death  (^f  the  voice.  A  Sjuirrel 
directly  above  him  broke  into  a  rattling  torrent  of  chattering 
rage.  The  Kid  sat,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  looking  out  over  the 
valley  with  unseeing  eyes,  his  little  riUe  resting  idly  against 
us  knee.  The  moments  passed  by,  one  after  the  other, 
listinct,  like  the  ticks  of  a  great  clock. 

A  soft  muzzle  nosed  its  way  gently  between  his  wrists.  He 
looked  down.  Peter's  homely  grey- whiskered  face  with  the 
pathetic  eyes  looked  up  into  his  own.  The  Kid  flung  both 
„..,,.,  ,,..,..^.^  tiic  uug  s  cuiir.-jc  lurrcd  necK',  ana  Diirol  lulo  a 
passion  of  tears. 

From  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  she  had  paused  a  moment 
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to  take  breath,  Molly  saw  the  whole  of  this  little  scene.    She 
suddenly  felt  very  irritated. 

That  Kid  was  certainly  the  most  unreasonable  of  children  ! 
Why,  she  spent  three-quarters  of  her  time  doing  nothing  but 
amuse  him.    She  had  got  up  cheerfully  at  an  unearthly  hour, 
walked  several  miles  without  breakfast,  followed  him  uncom- 
plaimng  through  a  lot  of  damp  grass  and  underbrush,  and  now 
because  she  wouldn't  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  him,  he 
sulked.   Forsooth  was  she  to  give  up  all  her  friends,  her  amuse- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  that  boy  ?    Molly  was  most  impatient 
—with  the  Kid— and  she  became  so  preoccupied  in  p. tying 
herself  that  she  hardly  answered  Cheyenne  Harry's  rema'rks^ 
and  was  a  very  poor  companion.    She  deceived  herself  per- 
fectly ;  yet  m  the  background  of  her  consciousness  was  some- 
thing she  did  not  recognize— something  uncomfortable.     It 
was  an  uneasiness,  a  heaviness,  a  slight  feeling  of  guilt  for 
something  which  she  could  not  specif v,  quite  indefinable,  and 
therefore  the  more  annoying.    It  made  her  feel  like  shaking  her 
shoulders.    There  seemed  no  valid  reason  why  she  should  not 
be  as  hght-hearted  as  she  had  been  a  few  minutes  ago,  for  her 
reason  saw  nothing  in  her  conduct  to  regret.    And  vet  she 
was  uneasy,  as  though  she  had  done  something  wrong  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  found  out.    She  could  not  under- 
stand it,  but  it  was  very  real,  and,  because  she  could  see  no 
reason  for  it,  it  made  her  angry,  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 

It  was  the  first  manifestation  of  another  phase  of  heredity 
— the  New  England  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


LAFOND   MAKES   A   FRIEND 

MiCHAiL  Lafond  made  much  less  of  a  stir  in  the  life  of  the 
camp  than  had  his  ward.    He  fitted  in  quietly. 

Behind  the  Little  Nugget  was  a  room  and  a  shed.  Lafond 
took  possession  of  the  room,  and  regelated  Frosty  to  the  shed. 
His  position  as  proprietor  of  the  saloon  sufficiently  explained 
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his  idleness,  if  anybody's  idleness  ever  needed  explanation  in 
a  mining  camp.  He  seemed  to  do  nothing,  merely  because  he 
was  to  bo  seen  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  either  smoking  con- 
templative pipes  near  his  place  or  Bill  Martin's,  or  wandering 
with  every  appearance  of  leisure  from  claim  to  claim  in  the 
Hills,  or  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  Durand's  cabin  in 
the  lower  gulch.  That  was  a  mistake.  He  really  did  a  great 
deal. 

For  instance,  he  made  himself  agreeable  in  a  cool  drawling 
fashion  to  anybody  who  cared  to  talk  to  him.  He  kept  his 
eyes  wide  open,  no  matter  where  he  went.  He  puffed  as 
many  speculations  into  his  brain  as  he  did  smoke  clouds  into 
the  air.  That  was  not  much  perhaps  ;  yet,  by  the  time  the 
Chicago  men  came  to  Copper  Creek,  the  half-breed  knew  just 
about  everybody's  business  in  that  camp.  The  student  of 
character  never  needs  to  ask  blunt  questions. 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  first  surmise  as  to  Billy's 
peculiarities  was  correct.  The  man  was  above  all  things 
spectacular.  He  liked  to  fill  the  stage.  If  Lafond  could  strip 
him  of  his  property— the  Great  Snake— his  prestige  as  pro- 
moter of  the  camp  would  be  gone.  Black  Mike  could  imagine 
nothing  more  galling  to  one  of  Knapp's  temperament. 

He  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  do 
this,  however.  He  had  felt  sure  that  he  would  have  no 
diflficulty  in  taking  advantage  of  the  proverbial  carelessness 
of  Westerners  in  general,  and  Billy  Knapp  in  particular,  as  to 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  mining  law.  There  are  many 
technicalities  to  be  observed  before  a  claim  belongs  indubitably 
and  for  all  time  to  the  man  who  occupies  it.  A  "  discovery '' 
of  certain  specification  must  be  made ;  the  measurements  ami 
stakes  must  conform  to  definite  regulations  ;  the  develop- 
ment work  must  be  carried  on  and  reported  according  to  th- 
letter  of  the  law ;  and  so  in  a  dozen  other  trivialities  whicli 
the  miner  is  Uke  to  honour  only  in  the  most  general  fashion. 
But  Billy's  requirements  were  all  fulfilled.  The  claims  were 
undoubtedly  his  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  At  present 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  legally ;  and  as  it  was  no 
part  of  Lafond's  scheme  to  allow  Billy  even  the  smallest  com- 
fort of  self-pity  when  his  humiliation  came,  he  did  not  c;»re 
even  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  chicanery. 

The  only  gUmmer  of  light  he  could  discern  lay  in  the  chance 
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that  something  might  offer  at  the  time  of  the  transference  of 
the  prcr-xty  from  Billy  to  the  eastern  capitalists.  This  was 
the  inspiration  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  Durand's  cabin. 
He  had  come  to  know  Billy's  sanguine  temperament,  his 
enthusiastic  predilection  for  seeing  things  rose-hued,  and  he 
thought  it  very  possible  that  the  Westerner's  representations 
to  the  capitalists  might  not  bear  too  searching  analysis.  Over- 
praise of  property  might  easily  be  construed  as  false  repre- 
sentation. Too  graphic  a  discription  of  natural  advantages 
might  easily  be  twisted  into  an  attempt  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretences.  A  skilful  man  might  be  able  to  dis- 
credit Billy  so  far  that  the  transaction  would  fall  through  ; 
and  with  the  failure  of  this  sale,  on  which  the  hopes  of  Billy's 
companions  were  built,  the  promoter's  prestige  would  collapse 
entirely. 

With  this  sketch  of  a  plan  in  mind,  Lafond  applied  himself 
diligently  to  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  property. 
That,  at  least,  was  not  difiicult.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to 
Billy,  and  say,  "  Look  here,  Knapp,  they  tell  me  youve  got 
quite  an  outfit  here.  Show  me  around,  won't  you  ?  "  The 
Westerner  was  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  expatiate, 
lie  took  Lafond  down  every  prospect  shaft,  over  everv  surface 
indication.  He  explained  them  all  minutely.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  gave  Lafond  carefully  selected  samples  from  all 
of  the  vein  fillings.  The  half-breed  told  him  he  wanted  them 
for  the  purposes  of  exhibition. 

..  "  }  sot  a  first-class  shelf  down  in  the  Nugget,"  he  said  ; 
"an'  I  think  if  we'd  jest  put  a  l^ne  of  samples  along  it  from 
all  the  claims,  and  label  'em,  it  would  be  a  pretty  eood  'ad  ' 
don't  you  ? "  f       J  b 

Billy  did.  So  the  two  "  sampled  "  as  carefully  as  for  an 
assay  test  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid.  About  half  of 
the  result  Lafond  exhibit'^d  as  he  had  suggested,  but  the  rest 
he  preserved  carefully  for  assay  tests  of  his  own. 

To  be  sure,  Billy  had  quite  freely  shown  him  his  own  official 
tests  made  at  the  School  of  Mines,  but  Lafond  wanted  his 
information  more  direct.  He  could  not  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports.  But  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  the 
i^ampling  had  not  been  fairly  done.  He  was  sure  of  these 
other  "  averages."  for  he  had  helped  take  them.  He  liked  to 
have  things  under  his  own  eye,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  he 
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had  first  suggested  to  Durand  he  would  like  to  take  lessons  in 
the  art  of  assaying. 

At  first  he  had  intended  to  use  the  old  entomologist  merely 
as  a  convenience,  but  later,  as  he  became  more  intimate  with 
the  man  through  his  work,  he  actually  began  to  entertain  for 
him  a  friendship — his  first  in  over  fifteen  years.  With  all 
men  he  had  been  friendly  ;  with  none  had  he  been  friends, 
o  proved  a  really  generous  emotion,  opening  his  heart 
S(  't  influences  of  affection  and  memory,  allowing  hira- 
i  one  instance  "-^  intimacy  absolutely  without  ulterior 
^t  all  dated  from  ^he  first  day,  when  a  chance  question 
of  Durand's  touched  the  springs  of  the  half-breed's  youth. 

They  had  adjourned  that  afternoon  to  the  v^orkshcp,  where 
Durand  built  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  little  furnace  and  gathered 
about  him  a  choice  assortment  of  curious  implements.  After 
the  furnace  was  well  heated,  he  roasted  the  ore  Lafond  had 
brought  with  him,  heating  it  through  and  through  until  finally 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  antimony  and  arsenic  ceased  to  arise 
from  the  "halk-lined  iron  basin.  While  the  process  was  goin(» 
forward  Durand  explained  pleasantly  the  various  steps  of  the 
chemical  change,  interspersing  much  extraneous  information 
— as  for  instance  how  Winkler,  Tcheffkin  and  Merrick  claim 
that  there  is  here  a  loss  of  gold,  which  Crookes  denies — to  -'ll 
of  which  Michail  Lafond  lent  but  an  inattentive  ear.  He  was 
little  interested  in  theory  ;  'jut  observing  the  old  man's  delight 
in  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  experiment,  he  feigned  corres- 
ponding pleasure  on  his  own  part. 

Then  they  spread  a  flux  of  granulated  lead  over  a  crucible, 
in  appropriate  juxtaposition  with  the  roasted  ore.  For  nearly 
two  hours  it  was  fused  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  until 
the  slag  of  impurities  had  formed  about  the  bright  metal  in 
the  centre,  the  men  talked  much  to  each  other  while  waitin<». 

W^hen  the  ore  was  completely  fused,  Durand  seized  the 
result  in  a  pair  of  forceps.  With  a  small  hammer  he  broke 
away  the  great  masses  of  clotted  slag.  A  small  bright  metal 
button  remained. 

"  This  is  the  lead,  the  silver  and  the  gold,"  explained 
Duran.i,  "  and  it  is  here  that  we  exercise  care.  All  else  is  as 
Cuxi-~t  o  piajf . 

He  flattened  the  button  on  an  anvil,  and  cut  it  into  several 
pieces.    These  he  placed  in  the  little  porous  vessels  made  of 
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compressed  bone  ash,  called  cupels,  which  had  been  slowly 
heating  in  the  furnace.  The  surface  of  the  lead  filmed  over. 
In  a  moment  it  turned  bright.  Then  fumes  began  t<) 
arise. 

Durand's  attention  became  fixed.  His  hand  was  constantly 
at  the  furnace  valve,  admitting  or  excluding  more  air  accord- 
ing as  he  desired  the  temperature  to  rise  or  fall. 

"  It  is  this  which  is  difficult,"  he  explained  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  "  If  the  heat  is  too  great,  some  precious  metal 
escapes  with  the  lead.  If  the  heat  is  too  little,  the  lead  is  not 
all  driven  away." 

Lafond  was  attentive  enough  to  this.  He  desired  above 
all  the  practical  knowledge. 

"  Observe  the  fumes,"  said  Durand,  "  that  is  the  true  test. 
When  they  whirl  above  the  molten  metal,  then  is  everything 
well.  When  the  fumes  do  creep  slowly  like  the  mist  on  a 
stream,  then  the  heat  is  not  sufficient,  'if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  rise  straight  upwards,  then  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  heat  at  once." 

After  a  time  the  remaining  impurities  under  Durand's 
skilful  manipulation  were  absorbed  by  the  cupels.  The  httle 
vessels  were  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  placed  to  one  side 
to  cool.  A  small  yellow  button  was  finally  detached  with 
pincers. 

"  That  then  is  the  gold  !  "  cried  Lafond. 
"  And  silver,"  corrected  Durand  gently.  He  weighed  the 
button  with  great  care.  Then  with  nitric  acid  he  ate  out  the 
silver.  The  result  was  weighed.  The  assay  was  finished.  By 
comparing  the  weights  of  the  original  ore,  the  cupelled  button 
and  the  final  product,  statistics  were  obtained. 

The  men  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  now  that  the  task  was 
quite  finished. 

"  It  is  hard  work,"  observed  Durand. 
"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  me," 
replied  Lafond,  for  the  sake  of  politeness. 

"  I  like  you,"  explained  the  old  man  simply,  "  because  you 
speak  French  and  because  there  is  something  in  your  face 
that  shows  that  you  too  have  been  wronged,  and  that  perhaps, 
hke  myself,  in  your  youth  you  have  been  light-hearted  and 
were  loved  by  maid  and  man  with  the  love  that  is  given  the 
reckless— and  fooUsh,"  he  concluded  with  a  little  bitterness. 
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Inexplicably  this  pppcalod  to  Lafond,  so  that  he  almost 
wept  Tvith  the  sheer  joy  of  it. 

"  xt  ia  true,  and  you  are  my  brother  to  have  seen  it  thus,"' 
he  cried,  lapsing  unconsciously  into  the  idiom  of  the  Sioux. 

They  washed  their  hands  and  wont  into  the  other  cabin, 
where  they  sat  in  the  chairs  made  of  barrels,  and  Laf<nid 
talked,  talked,  talked,  until  the  dusk  of  twilight  descended 
upon  them  and  stole  away  even  the  white  butterfly  cases. 

He  spoke  swiftly  and  animatedly  and  with  much  gesticula- 
tion. Men  will  tell  you  to-day  that  his  speech  was  deliberate, 
scant,  reserved. 

It  was  all  of  his  youth.     He  described  with  abandon  and 
fire  the  tall  pines,  and  still  darkling  river  running  beneath  the 
cedars  and  birches  ;   the  cabins,  antler  crowned,  and  the  little 
gardens  of  their  dooryard.     He  related  tenderly  the  life  of 
those  old  days — the  dance  in  winter  to  the  music  of  a  single 
fiddle,  and  the  snow-shoe  journey  homeward  under  the  white 
stars,  with  mayhap  a  kiss  upon  a  rosy  cheek  and  a  slap  from  a 
mittened  hand  at  the  end  of  it ;  the  wild  exhilarating  dangers 
of  log  running  in  the  spring  ;  the  canoe  journey,  the  camping, 
the  fishing,  through  all  that  watered  north  country  of  the 
iir-girdled  lakes  and  trout-haunted  streams  in  summer ;    the 
calling  of  the  moose  under  the  round  harvest  moon,  the  stalk- 
ing of  the  white-tailed  deer,  the  corn  frolics  whereat  were  more 
of  the  full-blossomed  lov.--voiced  chatterers  not  unwilling  to 
be  wooed  under  that  same  great  moon,  through  whose  shower 
of  silver  light  the  bull  moose  called  to  his  mate,  also  not  un- 
willing.   These  things  the  half-breed  told  in  that  marvellous 
musical  voice  which,  with  his  expressive  eyes,  was  now  his 
greatest  charm.     He  told  also  more  personally  of  his  own 
youth.    There  had  been  a  time  when  Michail  Lafond  had  been 
straight  and  clear-eyed  and  handsome.     At  the  dances  and  the 
corn  frolics  the  fairest  of  the  maidens  was  not  so  very  coy  t    him . 
In  the  log  running  Michail  Lafond  was  the  man  always  called 
upon  to  skim  over  the  bobbing  logs  under  the  very  imminence 
of  the  jam  ;  his  was  the  peavy  that  moved  the  bit  of  timber 
which  locked  the  whole  ;    his  the  merry  laugh  as  he  had 
lightly  escaped  the  plunging,  foaming  death.    On  and  still  on 
the  voice  rolled,  until  .o.uddenly  the  room  was  silent  and  dark, 
and  the  man  in  the  corner  had  arisen  abruptly  and  gone  out, 
and  the  white-haired  naturalist  was  left  alone,  one  hand  on, 
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each  arm  of  his  chair,  looking  straight  before  him,  beyond  the 
cabin  walls,  beyond  the  years. 

Next  day  Lafond  came  again,  and  the  next  and  the  next 
Ihe  assays  were  all  finished  and  tabulated.  Still  he  continued 
to  come,  as  usual,  each  afternoon,  for  an  hour  or  so  at  least 
Durand  did  not  smoke  himself,  but  he  kept  a  pipe  and  a 
package  of  tobacco  always  on  the  table  for  his  visitor.  They 
clasped  each  other's  hands  with  fervour  when  they  met  and 
parted.  They  called  each  other  "  mon  vieux."  And,  what  is 
more,  they  could  sit  quite  silent  for  hours  without  embarrass- 
ing each  other  in  the  least. 

The  men  in  the  camp  noticed  this  intimacy  and  commented 
on  it. 

"  Clar  case  of  millennium,"  said  Bill  Martin.  "  Lion  an' 
th  lamb.  Ain't  no  other  way  to  explain  it,  fer  what  good 
Mike  ever  gets  out  of  that  nutty  old  Bug-chaser  is  bevond  me  !" 

Not  that  any  one  cared.  Everybody  was  at  this  moment 
speculating  earnestly  on  all  possible  results,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  of  the  pending  visit  of  the  Chicago  tenderfeet. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  their  decision  had  only  to  do 
with  the  Great  Snake,  it  was  well  understood  that  it  fixed 
also  the  value  of  every  other  piece  of  property  within  a 
circumference  of  fifty  miles.  Little  did  those  three  tender- 
feet  realize  as  they  dutifully  changed  cars  at  Grand  Island, 
Edgemont,  and  other  way  stations,  how  much  their  holiday 
jaunt,  as  it  was  to  them,  meant  to  a  whole  community  of 
reasonably  hard-working  men. 

Lafond  was  the  most  interested  of  all,  because,  to  his  disgust 
the  assays  had  been  good,  so  good  that  the  "  false  pretence  "' 
scheme  would  have  to  be  given  up.  He  found  himself,  as 
usual,  facing  a  situation  with  not  much  more  than  luck  to 
depend  on.    But  ho  always  had  good  luck. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

IN  WHICH  THE  TENDERFEET  CONDUCT  A  SHOOTrNO  MATCH 
AND  GLORIFY  PETER 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Copper  Creek 
was  mdeed  at  hand.  The  long-awaited  Easterners  were  to 
arnve  that  very  day  to  look  over  the  property.  Billy  Knapp 
had  already  dnven  to  Rapid  to  meet  them,  and  their  coming 
was  momentarily  expected.  ° 

The  camp  had  discussed  long  and  heatedly  the  method  of 
their  reception.     Billy  Knapp,  and  with  him  a  strong  con- 
tingent, advocated  best  clothes,  and  imported  brass  band 
and  a  generally  festal  appearance  of  evergreens  and  buntin-^' 
But  this  Moroney,  Lafond  and  Graham  decidedly  opposed. " 
^^     The  way  to  make  men  give  you  things,"  said  the  labt, 

IS  to  pretend  you  don't  want  them." 

But  it  was  Moroney's  eloquence  that  carried  the  day  In 
fervid  rhetoric  he  pointed  out  that  men  were  more  apt  to  join 
an  already  prosperous  community  than  to  furnish  prosperity 
to  one  sadly  m  need  of  it.  He  also  pointed  out  many  other 
things,  including  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Bird  vi 
Freedom.    But  that  was  what  he  meant. 

ii-n°ii7^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  *^®  buckboard  drove  dashingly  up  to 
Bill  Martin's  stoop,  the  white  road  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  deserted— unnaturally  so,  for  not  a  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

"  Look's  if  your  town  was  dead,"  remarked  one  of  the 
Hiasterners  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  reassured  Billy,  seized  with  a  sudden  anxiety 
lest  the  thing  had  been  overdone.  "  But  the  boys  is  all  off  in 
th  Hills  workin'." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  boys  were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind 
They  were  behind  the  cracks  of  doors  and  the  darkness  of 
windows,  watching  eagerly  every  move  of  the  disembarkation 
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on  which  they  whispered  excited  comments.  Bill  Martin  was 
there  outside,  of  course  ;  Lafond  sauntered  over  from  the 
Little  Nugget ;  the  gambler  sat  chtir  tilted  blowing  cigarette 
nngs  toward  Ragged  Top,  never  even  turning  his  head  to  see 
the  arrivals,  imperturbable,  indifferent  as  ever ;  Graham  and 
Moloney  were  on  hand  by  especial  request ;  and  of  course  no 
one  could  keep  Peter  and  the  Kid  away.  The  men  in  the 
cabins  were  satisfied  with  their  representatives.  They  need 
not  worry  about  Graham  and  Moroney,  anyway. 

The  first  of  the  new-comers  rolled  out  over  the  wheel,  stood 
upon  two  fat  legs,  and  shook  himself  in  a  manner  whicli 
proclaimed  to  the  dullest  that  his  round  face  did  not  belie  his 
good  hun  our.     He  at  once  looked  about  him  and  laughed. 
The  second  was  seen  to  be  a  tall  spare  man,  grey-faced,  deep- 
lined,  but  with  the  wrinkles  of  laughter  about  his  eye's.    He 
wore  a  long  linen  duster  and  was  evidently  of  the  sort  that 
seasons  its  most  serious  transactions  with  a  dry  and  facetious 
humour.    The  third  was  short,  small,  and  irrepressible.    He 
looked  as  though  he  should  be  named  Frank,  as  in  fact  he  was. 
Although  all  three  were  dressed  for  travelling,  they  carried 
with  them  a  solid  air  of  financial  responsibility  quite  foreign 
to  Copper  Creek's  experience,  a  certain  shrewdness  which  no 
new  circumstance  could  ever  abash  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
the  swiftest  means  to  the  main  chance.    But  over  this  shrewd- 
ness now  was  brushed  a  film  of  optimism,  the  over-abundant 
hilarity  of  a  business  man  on  a  holiday  outside  his  accustomed 
surroundings,  expanding  in  high  spirits,  persiflage,  and  practical 
jokes.     During  their  stay  in  Copper  Creek  this  never  left 
them.    They  were  as  delighted  with  the  country  as  children 
with  a  new  toy,  and  took  it  about  as  seriously. 

The  concealed  onlookers  saw  the  little  group  stand  talking 
a  moment,  and  then  turn  into  the  hotel.  Black  Jack  unloaded 
from  the  back  of  the  buckboard  several  substantial  leather- 
bound  vaUses.  Billy  drove  the  horses  home  and  returned  on 
foot.  He  was  pounced  upon  eagerly,  Billy  was  still  glowing 
with  self-induced  enthusiasm  over  Copper  Creek. 

"  It's  all  right,  boys  !  "  he  cried  exultantly.    "  Thev  shore 
has  the  right  idee !    They  teUs  me  they  thinks  this  is  shore 
the  finest  ken  try  they  ever  see  1" 
"  What  to  do  next  ?  "  they  inquired  anxiously. 
"  Do  ?    Nothin' !    This  ain't  no  circus.    When  th'  grub  bell 
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rings,  mosey  on  over  as  usual,  and  a'ter  feedin'  we  institutes 
some  sort  of  a  game  outside." 

When  the  grub  bell  ran^,  the  miners  filed  solemnly  int., 
the  dming-room,  darting  covert  glances  at  the  three  visitors, 
already  seated  with  their  entertainers.  Some  nodded  solemnly. 
The  Easterners  were  laughing  and  joking  each  other  in  the 
most  childish  fashion. 

"  By  .Jove,  there's  a  girl ;  only  one  I've  seen  !  "  cried  th.' 
httle  man  named  Frank,  as  Molly  came  in  and  took  her  seat 
at  another  table. 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  asked  Stevens  the  tall  man,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  Black  Jack's  boiled  potatoes. 

"  But  she's  a  pretty  girl." 

Murphy,  the  fat  jolly  one,  carefullv  removed  his  butter 
and  soda  biscuits,  of  which  the  visible  supplv  seemed  limited, 
beyond  Frank's  reach,  and  ventured  a  glance. 

"She  is  pretty,"  he  agreed,  firmlv  thwarting  the  little 
man  s  attempt  to  steal  the  butter  in  spite  of  his  precautions. 
He  turned  to  Dan  Barker  and  resumed  a  laboured  discusson 
of  the  country's  game  and  fishing.  The  tall  man  took  up  his 
conversation  with  Billy. 

_    ''  Yes,"  said  he,  "  1  go  through  that  every  morning.    I  find 
it  mvaluable.    It  keeps  me  as  hard  as  nails.    Feel  there  !  " 

He  doubled  hia  arm,  and  Billy  placed  his  huge  fingers 
gingerly  over  the  Easterner's  biceps.  Down  the  long  table 
the  miners  and  prospectors  ate  uneasily,  with  frequent  glances 
toward  the  noisy  strangers,  exchanging  rare  low-voiced  com- 
ments, and  twisting  their  feet.  Between  Molly  and  the  man 
whom  the  others  called  Frank  there  sprang  up  an  incipient 
flirtation  of  glances. 

After  dinner  everybody  went  outside  into  the  open  air, 
where  the  gathering  relaxed  its  formahty  and  men  breathed 
more  freely.  Murphy  conversed  with  several  on  the  subject 
of  Colt's  forty-fives.  He  expressed  a  desire  for  a  shooting 
match,  to  which  end  he  borrowed  Billy's  six-shooter,  and 
handled  it  so  recklessly  that  everybody  wanted  to  duck.' 

Finally  he  planted  the  muzzle  firmly  between  his  fat  legs 
rested  both  hands  on  the  butt,  and  looked  about  him  trium- 
phantly. 

"  What'U  I  hit  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  God  knows !  "  ejaculated  the  tall  man ;    "  but  you  can 
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Bhoot  at  this."  He  drew  an  envelope  from  hi.  pocket,  and 
turned  toward  a  small  board  box  resting  against  the  stump 
of  a  tree.    Bill  Martin  started  forward  in  alarm. 

"  Hoi'  on !  "  cned  he,  "  I  got  some  chickens  in  that  thar 
coop !  " 

The  tall  man  turned  and  wrung  his  hand  in  a  mock  access 
of  gratitude.  "  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  "  he  cried  fer^-ently. 
*'  To  think  how  near  I  came  to  having  the  blood  of  those 
innocent  chickens  on  my  head  !  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel 
grateful  to  you,  sir  !  " 

He  marched  over  to  the  coop  and  pinned  the  envelope 
square  in  the  middle  of  it. 

"  There,"  said  he,  stepping  back  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
"  now  the  chickens  are  perfectly  safe  !  " 

The  proprietor  grinned  very  doubtfully.  Several  men 
laughed  one  after  the  other  as  the  joke  penetrated. 

"  You  go  to  hell,  Steve,"  said  the  fat  man,  bubbling  all 
over. 

He  raised  the  long  six-shooter  with  an  easy  gesture. 

'•  They're  just  as  good  as  meat !  "  he  asserted  ronfidently 
as  he  squinted  over  the  sights.  A  breathless  pause 
ensued. 

"  Always  cock  your  pistol  before  shooting,"  Frank  finally 
admonished  in  a  soft  and  didactic  voice. 

Murphy,  red-faced,  muttered  something  about  seif-cockers 
and  tried  again.  This  time  the  pause  was  succeeded  by  a 
deafening  <^,port,  and  the  pistol  leaped  wildly.  From  the 
coop  burs       single  frightened  squawk.    Murphy  beamed. 

All  cr(  led  about  the  box,  examining  for  the  bullet  hole. 
On  the  .nstant,  Frank  became  wildly  and  triumphantly 
excited,  dancing  about  the  motionless  end  of  an  index  finger 
which  pointed  toward  the  uuscratched  coop.  The  marksman 
looked  nonplussed  for  a  single  instant.    Then  his  face  cleared. 

'*  It  went  right  in  through  that !  "  he  claimed  arrogantly, 
pointing  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  toward  a  small  knot  hole. 
The  other  two  men  at  once  gave  vent  to  snorts  of  derisive 
contempt.  "Prove  that  it  didn't,"  insisted  the  fat  one. 
"  Just  prove  that  it  didn't,  and  I'll  pay  up."  He  tucked  his 
thumbs  into  the  lower  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  support- 
ing the  revolver  pendent  on  one  forefinger,  and  smiled 
broadly. 
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Billy's  straightforward  mind  saw  no  diplomacy  beyond  the 
inexorable  logic  of  the  situation.  "  Thar  ought  t'  be  a  bullet 
hole  in  th'  other  side  of  tli'  coop  then,"  he  suggested  in  a 
modest  voice. 
Murphy  cast  upon  him  the  glance  of  reproach. 
"  I  give  up,"  he  confessed  with  gricvod  dignity,  and,  with- 
out awaiting  an  investigation,  turned  toward  the  saloon.  "  It 
means  drinks,"  he  observed  laconically.  "  All  of  you  !  "  he 
added  to  the  crowd. 

Near  the  door  Peter  fell  in  with  the  procession.  The  tall 
man  seized  upon  him  before  even  that  experienced  animal 
could  escape.  After  an  ineffectual  lunge  or  so  backward 
toward  his  haunches,  the  homely  dog  seemed  to  realize  that 
no  harm  was  intended,  and  so  became  quiet.  Stevens  passed 
his  hands  rapidly  down  Peter's  back  and  haunches,  lifted 
him  first  off  his  fore  legs,  then  off  his  hind  legs,  watching 
carefully  the  exact  position  he  assumed  when  he  touched  the 
ground  again,  pushed  his  gumt.  away  from  his  teeth,  and 
moulded  through  the  fingers  the  outline  of  his  head. 
^^  "  It's  a  genuine  Airedale,"  he  asserted  with  interest. 
'  Who  does  be  belong  to,  and  where  did  he  come  from  ?  " 
Nobody  knew, 

"  I  don't  suppose  there's  another  west  of  the  Mississippi," 
he  went  on.  "  It's  a  peculiar  breed,  built  for  scrapping." 
The  men  gathered  about  with  a  new  interest  in  Peter.  "  Don't 
know  just  what  the  strain  is,  but  it's  bred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  in  England.  The  labouring  clas.se3  there  mostly  make 
furniture,  and  as  they  work  by  the  piece,  they  can  take  all 
the  time  off  they  want.  Consequently  they're  a  sporty  lot, 
and  go  in  for  cock  fighting  and  racing  and  badger  ba'iting] 
but,  most  of  all,  dog  fighting.  They  evolved  this  strain  from 
something  or  other.  A  good  Airedale  can  lick  anything  except 
a  Great  Dane,  and  he  falls  down  there  only  because  the  Dane'°' 
too  big  for  him." 

"  I  know  of  a  big  bull  terri  jr "  began  Murphy. 

Your  bull  wouldn't  be  ace  high.  Look  at  the  teeth  on 
him  !  Get  on  to  the  thickness  of  those  bones  I  Do  you  think 
teeth  would  stick  on  that  slippery  bristle  coat  of  his  ?  or,  if 
they  did,  do  you  think  they  would  get  into  that  tough  loose 
hide  very^  hard  ?  "  He  suddenly  released  Peter  and  stood  up. 
"  Frank,"  said  he.  "  come  here  and  size  up  this  pup." 
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Peter  shwtk  himself  and  walkod  gravely  into  the  arms  of  the 
adoring  Kid.  The  Kid  had  listened  open-mouthed  to  every 
word  of  tke  experts  statement. 

But  Frank  had  disappeared.  The  incipient  flirtation  had 
developed. 
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A    FOOL  FOR   LI CK 

When  it  is  a  question  of  mining,  the  most  cautious  business 
man  loses  his  head. 

It  u  very  difficult  to  realize  th'  fact  that  the  Western 
property  must  not  be  judged  by  Eastern  standards. 

These  two  short  paragraphs  state  the  main  reasons  why, 
in  the  first  place,  so  much  capital  is  sown  in  waste  places ; 
and  why,  in  the  second  place.  Western  gold  mines  have  so 
bad  a  reputation  among  investors.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
legitimate  mines  of  our  Western  States  would  be  good  invest- 
ments if  they  could  be  run  as  carefully  and  intelligently  as  is 
any  wholesale  grocery.  The  expectation  of  big  gambling 
returns  seems  to  render  men  careless  as  to  the  smaller  details. 

Why  this  should  be  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the 
world,  as  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  West  can 
testify. 

During  the  three  days'  duration  of  their  stay,  the  East-^rners 
looked  at  facts,  incomprehensible  to  the  eyes  of  such  as  they, 
through  the  explanations,  honest  enough  in  intention,  of 
Billy  Knapp.  He  led  them,  perspiring  but  pleased,  from 
prospect  to  prospect,  from  shaft  to  shaft,  from  hill  to  hill. 
He  showed  them  leads,  fissure  veins,  red  quartz,  white  quartz, 
water  supplies,  timberings,  hanging  walls,  country  rock,  pan 
tests,  and  he  tuiiccd  aucut  it  ah  witu  tust  easy  uusncy  oi 
eloquence,  that  flattering  assumption  of  the  other  man's 
sophistication,  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  talent — nay,  a  genius 
— of  the  Western. r. 
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Some  trades  there  are  for  which  all  men  irnagitjc  themselves 
qualified  without  especial  training— such  as  horse  huyiru, 
writing  stories,  judging  pictures,  and  mining.  This  is  a  littl.- 
strange  when  one  reflects  that  other  things,  such  as  paintin". 
skating,  keeping  accounts,  or  making  a  horseshoe,  while  not 
a  whit  more  difficult,  are  acknowledged  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  cfluration  and  practice.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  initial  concept  is  so  simple  ;  as  in  this  case  th.- 
digging  of  ore  from  the  ground,  and  the  reduction  of  it. 
Details  come,  not  from  observation,  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence. Anybody,  on  the  other  hand,  can  see,  without  under 
standing,  the  complexity  of  double-entry  bookkeeping. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  Easterners,  Biljv 
Knapp,  and  Michail  Lafond  gathered  formally  to  talk  it  over. 
The  latter  contrived  to  be  included  because  he  was  a  man  of 
experience.  After  some  little  preliminary  discussion,  in 
which  the  Easterners  showed  by  their  airv"  familiarity  with 
the  topic  just  how  much  of  the  local  colour  f  ad  soaked  in. 
Stevens  rapped  on  the  table. 

Although  this  is  not  strictly  a  businc.  ueeting,"  ho 
began,  "  perhi.ps  we  can  get  at  what  we  want  better  bv 
putting  some  iittle  formality  into  its  discussions.  The  question 
before  us  is  this :  Mr.  Knapp  here  possesses  certain  property 
which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of.  We  have  been  over  it  thoroughly 
in  the  last  few  days,  we  have  examined  the  figures  relating 
to  Its  assays  and  the  gross  value  of  the  claims.  They  have 
been  satisfactory.  We  have  next,  as  it  seer  13  to  me,  to  figure 
on  the  probable  working  expense  in  order  that  we  may,  with 
some  intelligence,  estimate  the  margin  of  profit."  He  sorted 
over  some  papers  un  the  table  before  him.  "  Let  us  take  up 
the  Great  Snake  lode  first.  What,  in  your  idea,  would  be 
necessary  for  its  development  ?  " 

"  Wall,"  began  Billy,  rising  formally.  "  They  is  practically 
two  leads  on  th'  Great  Snake  ;  an'  if  you-all  decides  to  work 
em  both,  you'd  want  a  shaft  on  each.  A  plain  timbered  shaft 
costs  you  yere  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  foot. 
Then  you  needs  cross-cuts,  and  drif's  at  about  five  or  ten  a 
foot  besides— that  includes  everythin'— men,  tools,  powder. 
Then  yore  pump  an'  hoist  is  worth  about  two  or  three  thousan', 
mcludin'  minin'  expenses  for  two  months.  That's  all  th' 
actual  expense  connected  with  the  Great  Snake  itself     but 
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of  course  you  has  to  have  yore  stamp  mill  and  washer  for  all 
the  group  of  claims.    A  good  stamp  mill  costs  you  ten  thousan 
dollars,  but  it's  good  for  ever." 

"  How  much  shaft  and  tunnel  would  you  have  to  sink 
before  getting  to  a  paying  basis  ?  "  asked  Frank  briefly. 

"  That  would  dcpen'.  You  wants  to  get  to  water  level, 
of  course,  afore  yore  shore  ;  but  it  might  pay  right  squar' 
from  th'  surface.    Count  on  a  hundred  foot." 

"  And  when  you  get  to  pay  level,  what  capacity  a  day 
would  you  have  ?  " 

Billy  laughed.  "  That  depen's  too.  You  can  put  on  more 
or  less  men.    Call  her  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ton  a  day." 

They  bent  their  heads  together  over  the  figures.    Aft 


r  a 


little  Stevens  read  the  following  tabulation  : — 


2  shafu  of  100  feet  each  @  20.00 . 
CroM-cuts  and  drifts,  say     .... 

Pump  and  hoist 

1-10  of  the  cost  cf  mill  (there  were  ten  claims) 


Dollars 
4000.00 
1200.00 
2000.00 
1000.00 


Initial  expense 


g:^00.00 


"  That  thar  figger,"  observed  Billy,  "  brings  her  right  up 
to  date  without  no  squealin'  whatever.  Yere  you  figgers 
on  taking  good  hard  rock  out  of  four  hundred  foot  of  tunnel 
an'  shaft.  Lots  of  that  is  pay  quartz.  You  got  to  figger  that 
you  gets  some  return  out  of  it  all.  They's  a  good  many  ton 
of  ore  in  four  hundred  foot  of  shaft !  " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Murphy.  "  There  won't  be  eight 
thousand  outlay  without  any  return." 

*'  Yore  dead  right !  "  agreed  Billy. 

"  Let  that  go  for  now,"  interrupted  Stevens.  *'  We  can  call 
that  '  velvet.'  Now  what  we  want  to  know  is,  what  will  be 
the  working  expense  of  converting  the  ore  into  gold  when 
the  initial  expense  is  over  ?  " 

"  Call  her  about  five  dollars,"  replied  Billy  promptly. 

Stevens  consulted  the  assay  table.  "  The  ore  on  the  Great 
Snake  as  shown  by  samples  taken  from  various  spots  in  the 
prospect  shaft  averages  $8.55,"  said  he.  He  figured  for  a 
moment.  "  Allow  $3.00  a  ton  profit  a'  twenty  tons  a  day, 
it  would  cake  only  a  iitUe  over  four  mouths  to  catch  the 
initial  expense." 
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"Oh,  yes,  but  look  at  the  margin  to  cover  them  " 

woi  ^T''*  °^  ^  *^^  'I'''*'  ^^"^  *^«  °ext,  until  the  ten  claims 
were  aU  figured  over  Not  all  showed  as  alluring  a  prospect 
as  the  Great  Snake  for  that  was  admittedly  the  banner  claim 
of  the  group,  but  all  yielded  a  good  margin  of  profit.  It  was 
simple  as  a  proposition  in  algebra.  Assay  value  minus  cost 
of  production  equals  profits.  There  was  no  unknown  quantity 
in  sight.    Lafond  alone  saw  one,  and  he  held  his  peace. 

One  more  item  the  Easterners  had  to  include,  and  this, 
tailing  withm  their  business  habits,  and  out  of  Billy's  thev 
hS  dfi^ms*°  *^eir  own  satisfaction.    It  was  Billy's  price  for 

,"  ?oT  '^^*^a'■e  your  ideas  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Knapp  «  " 
asked  btevens  briskly.  ^  * 

T  &'^''*f.*,'^-    "  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^"°°y'"  ^«  confessed  ;  "  but 

L  th»f  •'    •  A  """i,^   ?"'"•    ^   ^°°^  y«^  gentlemen  '11 
do  what  13  nght.     But  I  would  like  to  stay  with  her  a 

"  Stay  with  her  ?  " 

"Yes,'' explained  Billy  embarrassed.  "Keep  a  holt;  sort 
to^e  interest  1  myself,  you  know."     There  spoke  Billy's 

The  three  talked  together  low-voiced  for  a  moment.     Thev 
had  conceived  a  vast  respect  for  Billy's  capacity  in  the  West 
however  unsophisticated  he  might  appear  in  the  East ;   and 
they  had  long  before  talked  out  in  anticipation  just  this  point 
fetevens  voiced  their  decision.  ^ 

"We  have  decided,  Mr.  Knapp."  he  began,  "  to  ask  you 

fni.L  'w  ^rf  *'°'^'°.*'  P'^^^^^  °^  '^^^e  the  company  is 
formed  We  feel  sure  that  your  best  efforts  will  be  expended 
in  our  behalf  because  your  interests  will  be  ours."  Then  he 
went  on  bnefly  to  flatter  Billy  exceedingly,  until  that  indivi- 
hfilT  Ta^  Xr'P  "^^.^  J°y-  "  O"'-  proposition  is  this." 
jLr  J  .?'^'  7^  '''^''^  ^°  ^°^°^  *  «<«ck  company  of  t^o 
hundred  thousand  shares  at  one  dollar  a  share,  non-assessable 
Uf  this  amount  a  majority  will  be  held  by  the  promoters  of 
the  company  some  other  smaller  amount  will  remain  in  the 
ZT7'  ^°*^'  T'  ^^'^  tliousand  wiU  be  floated  on  the 
market.     Our  offer  is,  to  make  you  superintendent  at  a 
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nominal  salary  of  five  thousand,  and  to  give  you  in  addition 
thirty  thousand  promoter's  shares  as  your  price  of  the  claims. 
These  shares  you  may  either  sell  or  keep.  Thus  you  may 
either  take  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  you  may  pool  your 
interests  with  ours,  confident  that  every  good  showing  made 
by  you  as  superintendent  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
holciUng  as  participator  in  the  enterprise.  In  other  word^,  it 
gives  you  a  personal  interest  in  your  work  here,    ^\hat  do 

^""^  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  said  Lafond  over  iu  the 
comer,  but  he  said  iL  under  his  breath.  ,.    ,  i,^  ^^ 

To  Billy  it  was  all  gorgeous.  He  saw  only  tliat  he  was 
offered  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  five  thousand  a  year  in 
addition  to  keeping  the  position  of  prominence  he  co^^t(•cL 
To  him  the  paper  dollar  shares  looked  as  good  as  paper  dollar 

^'^'^What  do  I  say  ?  "  he  cried,  "  I  say  *  put  her  thar,'  and 
thank  vou.    Let's  go  have  a  drink  !  "        .      .  .     ,  •  „ 

So  the  meeting  adjourned,  wonderfully  mspirited,  especially 
Michail  Lafond,  for  at  last  he  saw  a  chance. 

As  he  looked  up  at  the  stars  that  night  before  turm^ng  in, 
he  made  a  quaint  Uttle  sign  on  hi^h.  It  was  the  Inc^an 
gesture  of  worship.  "  Lafond,"  he  purred  to  himself,  you 
are  a  fool  for  luck.  Rippling  Water  used  to  say  you  were 
born  under  a  lucky  star,  and  by  the  Turtle  I  believe  sne  was 

"For  though  the  Easterners  thought  they  had  done  weU  in 
paying  BiUy  with  a  paper  futurity,  Lafond  saw  two  sides  to 
the  question.    The  meeting  had  been  conducted,  apparently 
in  the  most  business-like  and  painstakmg  manner  yet  it  was 
to  be  noted  that  the  fundamental  facts,  the  facts  on  whose 
accuracy  depended  the  whole  value  of  the  subsequent  figuring 
were  accepted  on  Billy's  mere  say-so,  without  an  attempt  at 
outside  verification.    BiUy  was  honest,  but  he  was  ^^V^^^l^^ 
His  temperament  did  not  force  him  to  search  out  the  Utle 
deLib     Michail  Lafond  was  in  the  habit  of  searching  them 

"''^HrsL^^l'at'tleVlaim,  because  of  its  peculiar  situation 
would  require  an  on  bin  of  equally  peculiar  construction, 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  flume  water  to  another  , 
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that  a  third,   though  its  surface  showing  was  good,  gave 
indications  of  being  nothing  but  a  blow-out ;  that  though  the 
assay  of  a  certain  ore  was  high,  the  actual  working  value 
might  be  low,  because  of  the  refractory  character  of  the  rock 
In  regard  to  mere  externals  of  camp-building,  his  experience 
taught  him  that  the  Easterners'  estimate  would  turn  out  to  be 
superficial.    His  view  from  the  inside  showed  him  that  every 
last  article  of  equipment  for  the  buildings,  and  every  pound 
of  machinery,  would  have  to  be  brought  in  on  mules ;   that 
men  might  not  always  be  easy  to  get  in  a  new  country  ;  that 
hay  for  horses  came  from  a  distant  prairie,  at  prices  that 
corresponded  to  the  distance  ;  that  the  enthusiastic  promoter 
13  rarely  or  never  the  careful,  painstaking  superintendent. 
And  so  with  a  hundred  other  items,  which  the  Easterners  had 
entirely  overlooked.    It  is  marvellous  that  they  should  have 
done  so.    Translate  gold  into  button  hooks,  the  Hills  into  a 
tactory,  HiUj  Knapp  into  an  impecunious  small  proprietor 
anxious  to  sell,  and  not  one  of  the  three  would  have  gone  into 
the  aifair  so  blindly.    But  it  is  true.    And  more,  the  history 
of  this  operation  at  Copper  Creek  is  the  faithful  history  of  a 
myriad  of  exactly  similar  enterprises  in  the  West.    Ask  your 
broker  friend,  or  any  one  in  a  position  to  watch  the  floatina 
of  schemes  on  Change  ;  he  will  tell  you.  " 

Having  settled  the  business  of  the  trip,  the  Easterners 
spent  a  few  ndiculously  juvenile  days  in  pleasure.  Billy 
worked  himself  nearly  blind  to  get  them  a  shot  at  deer,  but 
without  success.  They  visited  Custer.  On  their  way  back 
to  the  railroad  they  took  in  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
where  they  saw  five  thousand  Sioux,  and  bought  beaded 
moccasins  and  short,  ill-made  arrows.  Finally  they  piled  on 
the  Pullmen,  vastly  pleased  with  their  sunburn,  and  a  little 
mchned  to  swagger  in  the  presence  of  these  clean-shaven, 
quietly  cmhzed  traveUers  who  had  not  just  left  the  exciting 
dangers  of  a  pioneer  country. 

Billy  accompanied  them.  His  presence  was  necessary  in 
thicago  where  the  new  company  was  to  be  "  floated  "  and 
its  final  organization  brought  about. 

None  of  the  results  of  the  visit  were  as  yet  known  officially, 
but  of  course  a  well  verified  rumour  had  got  about  that  the 
iiastemers  were  re?,lly  going  to  "  take  hold,"  and  every  man 
m  camp  was  at  the  hotel  door  to  bid  the  visitors  farewell. 
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Michail  Lafond  was  the  last  man  at  the  hub  of  the  wheel 
before  the  horses  started. 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  said  he,  holding  Stevens'  hand 
while  he  spoke,  "  and  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  invest  here. 
It  will  help  us  all,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  help  you." 

Stevens  looked  at  him  suddenly,  as  if  to  discover  whether 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  words  was  reflected  in  the  man's 
face.    Apparently  satisfied,  he  replied  easily,  "  Course  it  will." 

II  Always  figure  on  the  safe  side,"  suggested  Lafond. 

"You're  dead  right  there,"  responded  the  other,  "  aad 
that  IS  just  what  we've  done.  We've  put  down  that  fiftv 
thousand  as  dead  clear  outlay  for  a  starter,  without  any 
off-sets  by  way  of  return,  and  surely  some  of  that  ore  will 
pay  something  before  we  get  down  two  hundred  feet.  Oh, 
we're  all  right  on  that.    You'll  see  us  booming  before  spring  !  "' 

Lafond  watched  the  wagon  out  of  sight  with  a  smile  in 
his  inscrutable  eyes.  Then  he  went  down  to  spend  his  after- 
noon with  Durand,  humming  the  remnants  of  a  little  Canadian 
chanson. 

"  A  fool  for  luck,"  be  repeated  to  himself ;  "  a  regular  fool 
for  luck,  Lafond.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  right  still,  "and 
It  comes  to  you  without  the  effort  on  your  part." 

Between  him  and  his  object  there  now  intervened  but  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  And  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  not  an 
unlimited  sum  of  money. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

BILLY  STARTS  IN  ON  HIS   FIFTY  THOUSAND 

Billy  was  gone  almost  a  month. 

During  that  interim  Lafond  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  wait,  for  his  affairs,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  were  doin'^ 
well.  °  ° 

"A  fool  for  luck,  a  fool  for  luck,"  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
saying  to  himself,  but  with  somewha  of  a  consratulaturv 
ring  to  it,  as  though  he  were  a  littlt  inclined  to  attribute 
fortune's  favours  to  that  lady's  appreciation  of  his  akewd- 
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ness.  If  luck  had  not  favoured  him,  he  would  have  had  to 
accomplish  the  same  results  himself.  It  was  a  labour-saving 
device.  Nevertheless,  as  time  went  on,  the  strong  underlying 
mysticism  in  his  nature  came  to  make  of  this  luck  of  his  a  fetish 
of  no  small  power.  Lafond  went  about  in  a  continual  state 
of  elation.  Things  were  coming  his  way.  Nothing  could  stop 
them.  They  were  foreordained.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  stay 
awake  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  which 
chance  so  nicely  arranged  for  him.  He  had  such  confidence 
in  the  fortuitous  moment  that  he  almost  ceased  to  plan  ahead, 
sure  that  the  crisis  would  bring  its  own  solution. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  stood  between  Billy's  credit  and 
Billy's  downfall.  Lafond  had  those  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
get  rid  of.  The  sum  was  not  great,  but  neither  was  it  small ; 
and  to  induce  another  to  spend  fifty  thousand,  in  a  few 
months,  without  any  encouraging  return,  might  have  seemed, 
to  an  ordinary  man,  a  project  worthy  of  careful  foresight. 
Not  so  Lafond.  "  A  fool  for  luck,"  he  repeated  and  awaited 
Billy's  reappearance. 

There  was  Molly's  affair  with  Cheyenne  Harry,  for  instance. 
What  could  be  better  ?  Lafond  had  known  Mortimer  by 
reputation  for  a  great  many  years.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  transaction  of  Mulberry  Gulch,  and  how 
he  and  a  man  named  Dutch  Pete  had  swindled  all  Custer  city  ; 
he  knew  too  of  Harry's  various  wild  escapades  in  the  eariy 
Indian  skirmishes— on  both  sides  some  men  said  ;  of  his 
wonderful  fortitude  in  enduring  hardship,  and  his  equally 
wonderful  periods  of  relaxation  when  back  again  in  the  towns  ; 
and  he  knew,  best  of  all  from  his  point  of  view,  Harry's  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  among  women.  Since  this  flirtation  had  lasted 
so  long,  to  Lafond's  mind  ii  mst  already  have  passed  the 
limits.  The  natural  sequence  .  ould  be  followed  out.  In  time 
Cheyenne  Harry  would  have  a  mistress  the  more. 

In  other  words,  without  the  slighest  trouble  or  encourage- 
ment on  his  part,  the  girl  would  be  debauched.  Then  through 
artfully  coloured  vague  hints  he  would  let  slip  the  real  facts 
of  her  breeding.  He  was  student  enough  of  character  to 
know  that  she  would  gnaw  her  heart  out  with  a  passionate 
remorse,  the  more  intense  because  of  that  very  innate  purity 
of  instinct  which  now  made  Harry's  task  a  diflScult  one. 
Lafond  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  congratulate  him- 
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«iij5*^\*^^  ^''*  ^"""  ''^«''  t^«  Easterners'  v-isit  had  sul 
sided   the  camp  settled  back  with  wonderful  celerity  into  i 

SfnTLw'ts-    ^L''1  ''  '^''''''  Billy's  :ZTJ 
the  week     ThpL^  ?./'*"'?  ""^^  postponed  to  the  end  c 

r^ru^ff^  i-oderatelAo^tU  t  t"St^: 

em^lfiT^Z  ^'"^m'  "^°°°  *^^°^'  ^PJ^'^did,  powerful 

andS'  until  th7;  '^^^^^  '"'  ^'^^""'^^  waters  this  waj 
ana  mat,  until  the  spmt  of  enterprise  awoke  within  them 
a^nd^a  nervous  atmosphere  of  progre'ss  replaced  tS  old  mo^: 

Bpo^ii'ed  alw'f  ^"^  a""  ^^^  ^^^y  *^°"^^"d  dollars  ;    Billy 
sported  a  new  hat  and  new  clothes ;    Billy  had  vast  ph  Jr 

wmAT'^     ^^  possessed  an  engraved  certificate  of  shares 

iefured  above  I/f^'  '^1'^/'^  complicated  plans  which 
n3n2rf!i  ~  "  *^'"S^  ^^'*^'  ^aste,  haste;  until  the 
na^ow  httle  canon  rang  with  the  name  of  Billy  wMch  was 
esteemed  great  m  the  land  ^ 

oi'^^sdnir^m^'rf"'''  '^""^'^  "'  "^^«  i'^*^  '^'  discharge 
at  the  firr^nf  ,''*  '^''  ""^^  *°  '^"k  t^«  shafts  mentioned 
at  the  first  mformal  meetmg  in  his  own  shack.  There  were 
ten  claims  on  which  eleven  shafts  were  planned  The  ve^ 
evemng  of  his  return,  eleven  of  the  hanLst  prospecToraS 

IwairinTtreL'  TT"'  *^  ^^"^'^  ^^^^°'  whe're  tLTCnd 
awaiting  their  signatures  eleven  contracts  to  sink  on  the 

vanous  claims  a  specific  number  of  feet  at  a  spedfied  price 
«^^ed"°S  if^  ^-^d,*^g--d  over.    NeTn^Zhev 
S         I  /  afternoon  they  hired  two  helpers  each   boueht 
powder  and  fuse,  and  sharpened  drills.    The  day  S  tZt 
five  men  were  busily  at  work  on  the  new  compL/f^ouD  J 
claims.    It  looked  like  business.  ^    ^  ^ 
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The  same  noon,  Billy's  effects  began  to  come  in  from  the 
East.  He  had  received  a  liberal  advance  on  the  account  of 
his  salary,  and  the  results  were  various.  Among  them  were 
new  saddles,  a  new  buckboard,  a  new  rifle,  silver  mounted 
harness,  and  a  quantity  of  clothes  of  rather  loud  pattern.  But 
most  marvellous  was  a  clean-limbed,  deep-chested,  slender 
running  horse,  accompanied  by  a  sawed-off  English  groom. 
Billy  spent  a  good  share  of  the  next  week  with  this  individual, 
constructing  a  corral  of  small  timber  in  which  the  new  horse 
might  roll  about.  Each  morning  the  groom  led  the  animal, 
astonishingly  hooded,  blanketed  and  leather-banded,  up  and 
down  the  hundred  yards  or  so  of  level  road  which  was  all  that 
strip  of  nigged  country  offered  fit  for  such  delicate  hoofs  and 
fine  limbs.  The  beast  always  progressed  teetering  a  little  side- 
ways, nearly  dragging  the  groom  from  his  feet.  The  camp 
speculated  that  Billy  Lad  designs  on  the  next  great  prairie 
"  fair  "  in  the  spring,  but  the  truth  is  the  Westerner  had  little 
idea  of  what  his  designs  were.  He  had  been  pleased  with  the 
horse,  and  had  bought  it,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on 
expediency.  After  the  novelty  of  po-sessing  so  thorough- 
bred a  creature  had  somewhat  worn  away,  he  confessed  to 
himself  a  slight  bewilderment  as  to  what  to  do  with  it. 

Other  interests  claimed  his  attention  now.  The  work  on 
the  mines  themselves  no  longer  needed  his  care.  After  the 
hundred  feet  of  shaft  had  been  quite  finished  and  timbered, 
he  would  inspect  them  in  his  official  capacity  If  the  job 
came  up  to  specifications,  he  would  sign  its  acceptance  ;  if 
it  did  not,  the  contractor  would  have  to  remedy  the  defect. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  on  hand  the  building  of  the  camp 
itself,  for  which  he  had  already  planned  largely. 

Lafond  climbed  the  gulch  and  the  knoll,  after  activity  had 
been  well  under  way  for  about  a  week.  He  found  Billy  pavi ,  f ■ 
the  freight-bills  on  several  loads  of  heavy  red-pa  :i(ul 
machinery,  while  the  teamsters  spat  and  swore  just  out.side 
the  little  shack,  which  he  now  used  as  an  office.  Billy  waa 
signing  slips  from  his  new  cheque  book.  Until  he  should  have 
finished,  Lafond  strolled  about  examining  the  grounds. 

Around  the  moutDs  of  the  shafts  themselves  the  debris  had 
accumulated  astoundingly,  showing  that  the  contractors  too 
had  been  industrious,  but  Lafond  paid  little  attention  to  them. 
He  was  more  interested  in  the  clearing,  levelling,  trimming 
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r*fl»?^^°^  ""^'^  f^"^^^  ^  "»^<^a*«  the  undertaking  « 
were  at  work.  Some  were  engaged  in  "  tnipin., "  fi,..  t^. 
great  foundation  beams  of  wha^t  ias  evidently  to  be  a  1« 
building.  Others  squared  smaller  timbers  near  at  banc 
The  remamder  were  measuring  and  indicating  with  a  shov 
the  outhnes  of  other  and  less  pretentious  structures  In 
moment  Billy  came  out  ready  to'^dissertate  at  length 

That  thar  is  the  boardin'  house,"   he  exnlain^H      " 
bought  at  first  I'd  only  make  her  big  enough  for  thirty 
cause  that's  as  big  a  gang  as  I  starts  with  ;  but  then  I  ZZ 
t  out  an  It  won't  be  long  before  I  takes  on  more  so  I  thfnk 
It  jest  as  well  to  start  where  I  ends.    So  she's  gob'  ?o  accom' 
rnodate  sixty,  two-story,  you  know.    Then  yerf's  the  cooke?. 
shack     I  aims  to  have  th'  kitchen  separate  yere  -doTt  Hk 
that  Praine  Dog  ga«ie  nohow."    (The ''  PrairL  DoT^  was  th 
a\1  ^?^-^^'  *'g^'^«"  ^^«  tl^e  .  .lusion  of  the  kitchen 
?o  t \'.^°ffi^-'°T  '"^  '^'  ^^°^«  apartment.)    "  ?hen  yere'" 
^rt,^V^'':u  ^  '^'f  ^^  °'^  «^^^k  for  an  office  now 
Sen"       '  '^'''  Bleepin'-rooms,  an'  a  dinin' -room  and 

"'  For  me°''  '  "  ^'''"'^  ^''^''''^'  *  "^^^^  ^ '^^^®^- 
"  For 1  ?  " 

kJIL'^Tm^''^  *°/**  ""'^^^  *^«  °^en.  And  over  yander  '11 
be  th  stables ;  and  thar  th'  blacksmith's  shop  and  then 
the  powder  house  is  on  th'  other  side  of  the^gulch  The 
cbcken  house  is  beyond  th'  blacksmith's  shop."   ^ 

^^  The  what  ?  "  asked  Mike. 

"  Ihe  chicken  house." 

''  Oh,"  said  Mike. 

„!',},, ^^""'K  sot  the  groimd  all  broke  yet,"  pursued  BiUv  • 
we  Jt  !&  V."  7lf'/°^.l^  '''''  ^^^•-'  l«ng  -hen  o7ce 
K^^oi^^t^^^,-^^^^^^^ 

witM  ':^t^j^^^^^^--  <^^^'^^^ 

'  No,"  agrt.  i  Lafond. 
He  led  the  way  into  the  Uttle  shack,  and  began  to  rummage 
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in  a  valise  full  of  papers.  Lafond  found  the  place  in  a  litter 
of  confusion.  Scattered  about  in  the  wildest  disorder  were 
clothes,  weapons,  saddles,  harness,  knick-knacks  and  mining 
tools.  Among  the  latter  the  half-breed  noticed  the  sections 
of  a  pump — an  expensive  machine  used  only  after  a  shaft 
has  penetrated  below  the  water  level,  but  which  Billy  had 
already  purchased.  Lying  half  open  among  the  dustj^  i^uartz 
specimens,  empty  ink  bottles,  rusty  pens  and  old  pipes, 
which  cumbered  the  table,  Mike  perceived  a  large  wooden 
box. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

Billy  looked  up  red-faced  from  his  search. 

•'  That  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Oh,  that's  a  stamper,"  and  dived 
back  into  the  valise. 

Lafond  drew  the  box  toward  him.  He  found  it  to  contain 
a  vast  quantity  of  rubber  types  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  figures, 
ornaments  and  ornamental  rulings.  The  box  itself  was  perhaps 
some  thirty  inches  square.  It  was  a  most  elaborate  outfit, 
whose  use  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  large  department 
stores  where  there  is  much  marking  of  prices. 

Billy  now  stood  upright,  having  found  his  roll  of  plans. 

"  What  did  you  say  this  is  ?  "  asked  Lafond  again. 

"  A  stamper." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  sticks  the  types  in  this  rule  this  way."  Billy  took 
out  the  rule  and  some  of  the  types,  fumbled  unskilfully  with 
them  for  a  moment,  and  threw  them  impatiently  down. 
"  Any  way,  they  goes  in  ;  and  then  that  keeps  them  in  a 
straight  line." 

"  Yes,"  persisted  Lafond,  "  but  what's  it  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  stamp  things  with,  of  course." 

"  What  things  ?  " 

Billy  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

But  his  discomfiture  was  only  momentary.  He  spread  the 
plans  out  on  the  rapidly  cleared  table,  and  discoursed  concern- 
ing them.  Lafond  lent  an  attentive  ear,  but  said  little. 
Billy's  ideas  were  comprehensive.  They  included  every  adjunct 
of  use  or  expediency  which  the  prospector  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  any  of  the  numerous  successful  camps  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observation.  In  fact,  when  finished,  the 
external  Great  Snake  would  be  a  composite  of  the  desirable 
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features  of  many  other  camps,  including  the  great  "  Horn* 

ht  P     ?«"•,  ^'  ^*'  ^^•'^^^^  t^'^t  before  Billy's  mind^e^ 

to  ite'^c!«  n';'  ""''  '^T^y ""'  P^-'^P^^^^  and  as  wdl  entS 

aC  Kl   .""'"'"^.'^^"'^  *^  "^"y  «^  ^^«  °lder  enterprise' 
Alter  a  little,  appeared  a  man  who  had  some  horses  tn  ^o 

so  Lafond  took  his  leave  and  retraced  his  st^ps  to  town     Nel 
the  00   of  the  knoll  he  happened  across  stilf  further  e;idenc 
olfn  r  ^;^*°^|"°?  activity  in  the  shape  of  an  ivory-h^S 
clasp  kmfe  of  five-inch  blade.    Mike  remembered  That  S 
had  showed  It  about  in  the  Little  Nugget  t^  even  ng  befo 
as  another  example  of  the  Easterner!'  generositv  Ld  h 
remembered  further  the  Westerners'  delighted  S  'Zr  il 
inscription,  "  WilUam  Knapp."  "^"o'^^ed  laugh  over  tht 

"  Don't  know  myself  that  wav,"  he  had  rrn^A     "  r  «i 
forgets  that;  Billy  ^  does  stand  fo;  '  Wilfiam '"  ^^        ^  '^''" 

of  retrnine  ht' 3 '?n  T  '"  '''"'^^  '^''  ^"'^^  ^''  ^^e  purpose 
pocl^t  <,f  Us  canvas  coat,  where,  of^ouK  sU^dil^trot 
da^h?ifr*'^'\*^'  V^^^^  N"^g«*'  ^'^Pty  ^^  this  time  of 

^^^^:^:^tf\^^^^^-^-     "Why, 
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The  morning  when  the  hunting  party  had  so  unhappily 
terminated  on  the  slope  of  Tom  Custer,  proved  to  be  the 
turnmg  pomt  m  Molly's  relations  with  the  camp. 

'I  he  Kid  forgave  her  in  two  hours,  but  her  troubled  con- 
science would  not  let  her  forgive  herself.  Therefore  she  was 
irritated  with  the  Kid.  Therefore  her  old  innocent  joyful  trips 
into  the  hills  in  his  company  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  That 
IS  good  psychology  ;   not  good  sense. 

With  the  first  realization  of  evil,  slight  though  it  was,  her 
moral  nature  began  the  inevitable  two-sided  argument, 
bhe  was  no  longer  naive,  but  responsible.  As  a  con- 
sequence her  old  areless,  thoughtless  manner  of  life  com- 
pletely changed.  In  the  beginning  she  had  come  full  of 
confidence  to  subdue  a  camp.  Speedily  she  had  discovered 
that  It  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  that  she  infinitely 
preferred  to  play  out  in  the  open  with  the  winds  and  sunshine 
and  the  diverse  influences  of  nature.  Now  a  subtle  quite 
unreahzed  sense  of  unworthiness  drove  her  back  to  a  desire 
for  human  sympathy,  the  personal  relation.  This  personal 
relatio::  took  the  outward  form  of  an  entanglement  with 
Cheyenne  Harry,  complicated  by  her  intellectual  admiration 
of  braham. 

From  the  first,  Cheyenne  Harry  had  possessed  for  her  a 
certain  fascination  which  had  distinguished  him  from  the  rest 
ot  the  men  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  It  had  dated  from 
the  evening  when  he  had  kissed  her.  At  the  time  he  had 
been  shown  his  place  swiftly  and  derisively  enough,  but  it 
was  a  forceful  deed,  such  as  women  like,  and  its  impression 
had  remained  Besides  this,  MoUy's  spirit  was  independent : 
She  respected  independence  in  others;    and  he,  with  the 
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exception  of  Graham,  was  now  the  only  man  in  camp  who  wa 
to  some  8hKht  extent  indifferent.    He  showed  fraa^fylno,  « 
with  the  rest  that  he  liked  her  company  and  hcrZLZf 

not  fSelv'  ^'°7''  ^^'.^^"^  '^  her%re'.once  aXega^d":^^ 
not  freely  offered  aa  he  demanded  them,  he  could  wait  aecur 
m  their  ultimate  posaeasion. 

At  first  this  faacination  had  been  weak  and  unimoortant 
Now.  however    »t  rapidly  took  the  ascendency  ovTr^  ever  - 

fe«r;  J^  T^  ^^^"°^«  '^^'  't«  influence  hid  bm 
the  one  first  to  touch  the  girl's  moral  nature  counted  for  much 
as  did.  cunously  enough,  the  fact  that,  in  her  relations  "wt!, 
Cheyenne  Harrv  Molly  alwaya  felt  a  littl^  guilty.   She  resente 

re^kleTfSof  a  d"'"r"^'^'  ^"'/^^  resenLent  toTth 
recwess  form  of  a  desire  to  go  a  step  further.    This  was  main!- 

^cause  she  did  not  understand  herself.   She  had  done  nothf'  > 

out^her  fault,  she  would  enjoy  the  sweets  as  well  as  the  bitter 
coSSce'''  "''  '  "'^  ''  '°^^'"°  '^^  *°  -^  -g--t  her 

«•  S?V  r^"  *  ^,?"«.^"/«Plied  Harry  cavaUerly. 

But  It  rfoe*  matter."  she  persisted.    "  I've  promised  " 

.      Oh.  shake  him.    Tell  him  some  yarn.    Z)o  sometW     T^ 

isnt  every  day  I  get  an  afternoon  off^this  way^  Though  '^h; 

he  did  not,  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  ^      ^ 

^^  I  know,  but  I've  protnised." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Cheyenne  Harry  with  cold  finnliK. 

a  moment""''  *°^'"°«  '  ""'  ^°  "  ""^''  ^  "  »'"'  "'t^  a''"^ 
"  You  know  best." 

'.'  u^'^-l"'  \f°fi^^^^  Jou  to  feel  like  that." 
heat.       Here  I  look  forward  to  a  whole  afternoon  with  you 
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and  I'm  thrown  down  just  because  of  a  kid.  I  suppose  you'd 
rather  trot  around  with  him  than  with  mc.  All  richt  Go 
ahead."  ^    ' 

He  began  to  whistle  again.  He  never  said  what  the  result 
would  be  if  she  did  "  go  ahead,"  and  this  very  mysterious 
indifference  had  its  ofTect.  Molly,  genuinely  distressed,  knit 
her  brows,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Now  look  hero  !  "  commanded  Harry  after  a  minute  with 
?Teat  decision  ;  '•  you  ^o  find  that  Kid,  and  send  him  up  to 
tvelly  s  claim  to  say  you  can't  come  this  aften..,.n  You 
ran  fix  it  to  suit  yourself  next  time  you  sec  him,"  and  then 
he  would  himself  find  the  Kid  and  despatch  him. 

Molly  always  acquiesced,  but  with  inward  misgivings 
!^hc  must  now  do  her  best  to  conceal  from  George  Kelly  the 
real  state  of  affairs  ;  he  must  not  by  any  chance  see  her  with 
H:  rrT  ;  ho  must  not  hear  from  outside  sources  of  her  after- 
1.  rns  excursion  with  that  individual.  An  element  of  the 
an.].  -;tme  had  crept  into  it.  The  idea  oppressed  her,  for  in 
.pite  ..;  her  store  of  spirits  and  her  independent  temper,  she 
v.-as  not  of  a  combative  nature  when  she  felt  herself  at  all  in 
the  wrung.  The  necessity  sadden  t  her,  brought  to  her  that 
gmlty  feeling  against  which  she  po  -  Jleiily  rebelled.    She  was 

>■'  *  .'he  was  conscious  of 

c.  .<  with  Harry— a  thrill 

"•  veins,  then  struck 

In  due  course,  she 

Kcumftances  to  the 

ime  namb  culpa- 

aching  her  on   the 


'11   ■*; 


.  ;r> 


i        uneasy  during  all  the  after  . 

I        an  added  delicious  thrill  in 
that  first  tingled  pleasant^. 
her  heart  numb  with  va.v 
came  to  transfer  the  em?  t  ■ 

;         man.    She  experienced  the  ; 

f        bility,  at  the  sight  of  his 

-         street. 

I  This  tendency  was  emphasized,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 

f        their  walks  together— projected  so  suddenly,  undertaken  with 

i  so  strong  a  feehng  of  blame  on  her  part^-consisted  always  of 
continual  skirmishes  as  to  whether  or  not  Cheyenne  Harry 
should  kiss  her.  The  interest  of  the  argument  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  giri  wanted  him  to  do  so.  This  he  was 
never  aUowed  for  a  moment  to  suspect>-in  fact,  by  all  means 
in  her  power  she  gave  him  to  understand  quite  the  contrary— 
but  he  could  not  help  feeling  subtly  the  subconscious  en- 
courageraent  and  so  grew  always  the  more  insistent.  She 
held  him  off  because  her  instincts  had  told  her  the  act  would 


. 
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cheapen  her.  Molly  always  obeyed  her  instincts.  They  were 
strong,  insistent,  not  to  be  denied.  They  came  to  her  suddenly 
with  a  great  conviction  of  truth,  which  she  never  dreamed  of 
questioning.  Among  other  things  they  taught  her  that  with- 
out love  each  kiss  adds  to  the  woman's  regard  for  the  man, 
but  takes  away  from  his  desire  for  her. 

Cheyenne  Harry  used  all  his  arts.  He  tried  force  only  once 
for  he  found  it  unsatisfactory  and  productive  of  most  disagree- 
able results.  Diplomacy  and  argument  in  themselves,  as 
eclectics,  contained  much  of  the  joy  of  debate.  The  arguments 
m  such  cases  were  always  deliciously  ingenuous. 

"  Now,  what  harm  is  there  in  my  just  putting  mv  arm 
around  you  ?  "  he  urged. 

"  There  just  is,  that's  all." 

"  I'll  have  it  around  you  when  we  dance." 

ii  ^^^V^  different ;  there's  people  about  then." 

"  It's  just  a  question  of  people  then  ?  " 

"  I  s'pose  80." 

"Will  you  let  me  put  my  arm  around  you  to-night  in  the 
i^ittle  Nugget  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  there's  people  there,"  triumphantlv.  "  Now  whaf-'s 
the  harm  ?  It's  different  with  us.  Of  course  you  ought  not 
to  let  any  one  else,  but  we're  different." 

They  were  sitting  near  together,  and  aU  this  time  the 
Westerner's  arm  was  moving  inch  by  inch  along  the  rock 
behind  Molly.  As  he  talked  he  clasped  her  waist,  gingerly, 
in  order  not  to  alarm.  She  shivered  as  she  became  conscious 
of  the  touch,  and  for  one  instant  gave  herself  up.  Then  she 
sternly  ordered  Cheyenne  Harry  to  take  his  distance.  The 
latter  tried  to  temporize  by  opening  an  argument.  The  half- 
playful  struggle  always  ended  in  Molly's  gaining  her  point, 
but  the  victory  was  laughing,  and  so  Cheyenne  Harry  was 
encouraged  to  reopen  the  attack  on  new  grounds. 

As  one  of  the  inevitable  results,  the  emotion  which  Molly 
experienced  in  at  once  denying  herself  and  combating  Harry 
was  gradually  translated  into  a  fascinated  sort  of  passion  for 
him.  Then  two,  since  naturally  the  interest  of  these  indecisive 
encounters  increased  with  each,  the  two  came  to  see  each 
other  oftener  and  oftener,  until  the  habit  of  companionship 
was  well  established.    This  habit  is  very  real.    The  approach 
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of  the  accustomed  hour  for  meeting  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
faster,  the  breath  to  come  quicker,  the  imagination  to  kindle; 
while  the  forgoing  of  a  single  appointment  is  a  dull  loss 
difficult  to  bear  with  patience.  It  counterfeits  well  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  love,  and  for  a  short  time  is  nearly  as  burn- 
ing a  passion. 

Sometimes  the  attack  would  be  more  direct.  Cheyenne 
Harry's  stock  of  sophistry  would  give  out,  as  well  as  his  stock 
of  patience. 

"  Oh,  come  on,  Molly,"  he  would  cry,  "  just  one  !  I've 
been  real  good,  now  haven't  I  ?    Oh,  come  on  !  " 

"  You've  been  nothing  but  a  great  big  brute,  Mr.  Cheyenne 
Harry  !  "  she  cried  in  a  tone  that  implied  he  had  not. 

Harry  advanced  a  little,  holding  out  his  hands,  much  as  cne 
would  approach  a  timid  setter  dog.  She  put  one  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  watched  him,  bright-eyed.  When  he  was  near 
enough,  she  boxed  his  ears,  and  twisted  her  slender  young  body 
out  of  reach,  laughing  mockingly,  and  wrinkling  her  nose  at 
him. 

But  then  when  they  had  returned  to  camp  and  once  more 
she  found  herself  alone,  the  delicious  questions  always  came 
up  ;  how  far  did  he  intend  to  go  ?  Did  he  see  through  such 
and  such  a  stratagem  ?  Was  he  really  vexed  at  such  and 
such  a  speech,  or  was  he  merely  feigning  ?  In  what  manner 
would  he  dare  accost  her  when  next  they  met  ?  And  so 
another  meeting  became  necessary  soon — at  once.  They  saw 
more  and  more  of  each  other,  to  the  neglect  of  many  real 
duties. 

For  a  time  the  influence  of  Jack  Graham  did  something  to 
stem  the  drift  of  this  affair,  but  that  lasted  only  until  he 
himself  fell  in  love  with  her. 

With  him  her  first  emotion  had  been  of  eager  intellectual 
awakening  ;  her  second,  that  of  piqued  curiosity  ;  her  third, 
of  reactionary  dullness.  As  time  went  on  she  came  to  pass 
and  repass  through  those  three  phases  with  ever  increased 
rapidity,  until  at  the  last  their  constant  reiteration  might 
almost  have  relegated  them  to  the  category  of  whims.  She 
liked  to  be  with  him  because  he  made  her  aware  of  new 
possibilities  in  herself.  She  could  not  understand  him, 
because  his  attitude  towards  her  was  never  that  of  the  lover. 
She  experienced  moments  of  revolt,   when  she  cried   out 
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paM^nateiy   but   ineffectually  against   an   influence   which 
would  compel  her  to  elevations  rarer  than  the  atmosph  re 
of  her  every-day  easy-going  pleasure-taking  life.    Ineffectually 
I  say,  for  something  always  forced  her  back  ^' 

Not  that  Graham  ever  preached.     Preaching  would  have 
presented  something  tangible  against  which  to  revolt,  some- 

te  T  f '*^.'^  '°  ^'  '"'^  ^"^°-  ^^  ^''''  reformation  of 
MoUy  Lafoads  manners  of  mind  or  body  was  the  farthest 
from  Graham  s  thought.  He  merely  represented  to  her  a 
state  of  being  to  which  she  must  rise.    The  rise  was  slight 

th^lT  r^'-  ^J.°'''"^  *^^  ^^^^^°*^^  ^^t^^en  thinking  in 
the  abstract  or  m  the  concrete.    It  meant  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  to  men  like  him,  or  to  women  like  her  Jus 
animal  existence,  with  its  finer  pleasures  of  riding,  climbinc. 
flirting  and  sittmgm  bars,  while  weU  enough  in  its  way,  wa" 
after  all  but  a  small  and  incidental  part  of  life.    If  the  gir  had 
been  requested  to  formulate  it,  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  so.    She  apprehended  it  more  in  its  results  ;  which  was 
to  make  her  just  a  httle  ashamed  of  her  every-daV  manner  of 
existence,  without,  however,  furnishing  he/ wifh  a  stro.v! 
enough  motive  to  rise  permanently  above  it.    This  in  turn^ 
translated  itself  into  a  certain  important  mental  Sls^omfoit' 
«fori!i      '.^'i^''^  ^'^^^"'  p-eserved  the  personally  indifferent 
s  andpomt,  the  mere  fac.  that  he  caused  her  momentary  d   - 
TL^  ''''^  antagonize  MoUy  Lafond  against  him.    Rather 
It  added  a  certain  piquancy  to  their  interviews.    He  threw 
out  his  observations  on  men  and  manners  lazily,  with  the 
true  philosopher's  delight  in  roiling  a  good  thing  under  his 
tongue.     None  of  them  possessed  an  easily  fitted  nersoiill 

ta'i&orr  /".'  '^^  ""^^  '^^^^"^-^  as'to  whetC  r 
her  ^h^  vl7l^'  ''''^'  ?'.  'r'''^'  ^^""'^y'  «^^^^tly  pleased 
lid,'  .-n  Jf  ^''  ""T^  °^  ^°°^^^-  ^*  ^''  t^^«»gl^  half-closed 

hds  in  the  manner  of  one  examining  a  strange  variety  of  tree 
or  fern;  the  utter  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  fashion  of  hi 
greetings  when  she  came,  or  his  farewell  when  she  departed  • 
his  quiet  impersonal  manner  of  pointing  truths  which  mi^ht 
only  too  easily  have  been  given  a  personal  application.  And 
this  was  the  very  reason  of  it,  although  again  she  might  not 

m/th  1"%  f'  t  ^?™"^^*^  '^'  ^^^^  ■'  ^^-'  although  his 
rif  ;,  t^o^g^t,  his  mental  standpoints,  his  ways  of  life 
constantly  accused  hers  of  inertia,  carelessness  and  moral 
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turpitude,  nevertheless  his  personally  indifferent  attitude 
towards  her  relieved  them  of  too  divect  an  application.  She 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  mental  cold  shower,  with  the 
added  satisfaction  that  no  one  saw  her  bedraggled  locks. 

But  when  in  time  the  young  man  went  the  way  of  the  rest 
of  the  camp  and  began  to  rhow  a  more  intimate  interest  in 
her,  the  conditions  were  quite  altered.  We  may  rejoice  in 
anathem-i-  against  the  sins  of  humanity,  in  which  we  may 
acknowledge  a  share  ;  we  always  resent  being  personally 
blamed. 

Graham  indeed  went  the  way  of  the  rest  of  tlie  camp.  His 
progress  from  indifference  to  love  he  could  not  have  traced 
himself,  although  he  might  with  tolerable  accuracy  have 
indicated  the  landmarks — a  look,  a  gos^^ure,  a  flash  of  spirit, 
revealing  by  a  little  more  the  woman  whom  he  finally  came 
to  idealize.  That  hers  was  a  rich  nature  he  hau  early  dis- 
co- J.  That  it  was  not  inhercntl}  a  fri\olous  or  vi.ious 
nalc..  ,  he  saw  only  gradually,  and  after  ma'jy  days.  Then 
his  self-disguise  of  philosophic  indifference  felft.  He  reah'.ed 
fully  that  he  loved  her,  not  for  what  she  did  or  said,  but  for 
herself ;  and  with  the  knowledge  came  an  acuter  conscious- 
ness that,  whatever  her  possibihties,  her  tendency  was  now 
to  pervert  rather  than  develop  them.  For  tht  first  time  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  examined  hci.'  environment  as  well  as  her- 
self. 

She  spent  half  of  her  day  alone  with  Cheyenne  Harry.  The 
other  half  she  was  restless.  The  evening  ."'he  passed  in  the 
Little  Nugget  saloon,  where  the  men,  convinced  that  she 
was  now  tbe  mistress  of  Cheyenne  Harry,  took  even  less 
pains  than  formerly  to  restrain  the  accustomed  freedom  of 
their  words  pnd  actions.  Graham  viewed  her  indifference  to 
all  this,  and  her  growing  absorption  by  Cheyenne  Ha.Ty, 
with  some  alarm.  He  conceived  that  the  state  of  affairs  came 
about  more  because  of  a  dormant  moral  nature  than  because 
of  moral  perversity  ;  and  as  to  this  he  was  partly  right.  But 
he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  inevitable  trend  of  it  all,  no 
matter  what  the  permitting  motive.  He  would  have  been 
less — or  more — than  human,  if  he  had  let  it  pass  withi^at  a 
jirotest. 


At  first  the  protest  took  the  form  of  action. 
I  ersuade  the  girl  to  spend  the  evening  in  other 


He-  tried  to 
wave.    While 
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the  novelty  lasted,  this  was  all  very  well.  He  epitomized  and 
peptonized  his  knowledge  on  all  subjects  to  suit  her  intellectual 
digestion.  They  called  it  their  "  lesson  time,"  and  he  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  it  too  seriously.  He  was  very  much  in 
earnest  himself,  so  he  thought  she  should  be  so.  They  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  matter  in  hand.  After  a  little,  there  came 
an  evening  when  she  was  a  trifle  tired.  The  matter  in  hand  did 
not  interest  her  as  much  as  it  should.  She  leaned  the  back  of 
her  head  against  her  two  clasped  hands,  and  siafaed 

I  m  stupid  to-night,"  she  confessed.    "  Let's  talk     Tell 
me  a  story. 

Graham  was  much  in  love,  and  so  incapable  of  readjust- 
ments. He  had  thought  out  carefully  several  new  and  interest- 
ing things  to  say. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  were  really  in  earnest  about  this  " 
he  reproached  her.  /'  If  you  are  going  to  improve  yourself, 
you  must  work  ;  and  work  cannot  depend  on  one's  mood  " 

All  of  which  was  very  true,  but  Jack  Graham  could  not  see 
tHat  there  inheres  in  truth  no  imperative  demand  for  its 
expression. 

But  when  another  night  came,  her  enthusiasm  was  less 
marked,  for  she  saw  no  escape.  After  a  time  she  skipped  an 
evenmg.    Then  at  last  she  gave  it  up  altogether. 

I  m  afraid  I'm  not  intellectual,"  she  confessed,  smiling 
doubtfully.  "I  told  you  I'd  be  a  disappointment.  It  is  all 
interesting  and  very  improving,  but— well,  I  don't  know— it 
seems  to  make  us  both  cross.    I  guess  we'd  better  quit." 

Jack  Graham  seemed  to  indicate  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
disappointed.  A  good  deal  of  his  disapproval  was  because  he 
saw  that  her  renunciation  of  these  "  improving  "  evenines 
meant  not  only  the  loss  of  the  improvement,  but  her  exposure 
to  worse  influences  ;  but  of  course  Molly  Lafond  did  not  know 
tnat.  bhe  took  the  young  man's  condemnation  entirely  to 
herself,  and  consequently,  when  in  his  presence,  felt  just  a 
little  mferior.  She  concealed  the  feeling  with  an  extra  assump- 
tion of  liippancy.  *^ 

Because  of  these  things,  as  time  went  on,  she  came  to  see 
more  and  more  of  Cheyenne  Harry  and  less  and  less  of  Jack 
Orraham.  The  latter's  mere  presence  made  her  ashamed  of 
her  lack  of  earnest  purpose.  He,  for  his  part,  viewed  with 
growing  uneasiness  the  augmenting  influence  of  tne  dashing 
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Weateraer ;  for  he  knew  the  man  thoroughly,  and  believed 
that  his  attentions  meant  no  good.  In  that,  at  least  for  the 
present,  he  did  him  a  wrong.  Cheyenne  Harry  merely  amused 
himself  with  a  new  experience — that  of  entering  into  relations 
of  intimacy  with  a  woman  intrinsically  pure.  The  other  sort 
was  not  far  to  seek,  should  his  fancy  turn  that  way.  But  to 
Graham  these  marked  attentions  could  mean  but  one  thing. 

His  resolv  to  speak  openly  was  not  carried  into  effect  for 
a  number  of  days.    Finally,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  found  hid 
Tell  chance. 

Towards  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  day's  exploita- 
tion on  his  three  claims  in  Teepee,  he  came  across  her  sitting 
on  a  fallen  log  near  the  lower  ford.  The  shadows  of  the  hills 
were  lying  across  the  landscape,  even  out  on  the  brown  prairie. 
A  bird  or  so  sang  in  the  thicket.  A  light  wind  breathed  up 
the  gulch.  Altogether  it  was  so  peaceful ;  and  the  girl  sitting 
there  idly,  her  hands  clasppd  over  her  knees,  gazing  abstractedly 
into  the  waters  of  the  brook,  was  so  pensive  and  comtemplative 
and  sad,  that  Graham  had  to  spur  his  resolution  hard  to  induce 
it  to  take  the  leap.  But  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  angry 
by  thinking  of  Cheyenne  Harry. 

She  saw  him  coming  and  shrank  vaguely.    She  felt  herself 
in  some  subtle  way,  which  she  could  not  define,  quite  in  the 
wrong.    What  wrong  she  could  not  have  told.    When  how- 
ever she  saw  that  plainly  his  intention  was  to  speak  to  her, 
she  smiled  at  him  brilliantly  with  no  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment. 
They  exchanged  the  commonplaces  of  such  a  meeting. 
"  Why  are  you  so  solemn  ?  "  she  broke  in  finally.    "  You 
look  as  if  you'd  lost  your  last  friend." 
He  'ooked  at  her.    "  That  is  the  way  I  feel." 
"  Oi.,"  said  she. 

They  fell  silent.  She  did  not  like  at  all  the  gloomy  fashion 
of  his  scrutiny.  It  made  her  nervous.  She  felt  creeping  on 
her  heart  that  mysterious  heaviness,  the  weight  of  somethin;: 
unknowable,  which  she  had  lately  been  at  such  pains  to  forget. 
She  did  not  like  it.  With  an  effort,  she  shook  it  off  and  laughed. 
"  What's  the  matter  ? "  she  cried  with  forced  gaiety. 
"  Didn't  he  sleep  well  ?  Don't  he  like  my  looks,  or  the  freckle 
on  my  nose,  or  the  way  I  wear  my  cap  ?  " — she  tossed  the 
latter  rakishly  on  her  curls,  and  tilted  her  head  sideways. 
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^^m.t  is  the  matter  ?  "  Bhe  asked  with  a  sudden  return  to 

•«'  n^*/"  f  M®  matter,"  he  answered  briefly, 
that  r'  '^'  '"^'^  ""'^^  P'^"^^°^«  '      h*«  it  come  to 

'•  No,  it  has  not  come  to  that,  not  what  you  mean  B>,f  ,> 
ha.  co^e  to  this:  that  your  conduct  h7mare°^ry  t  4 
fnend  of  yours  feel  just  as  I  do."  ^ 

She  stared  at  him  a  moment  gasping 
Heavens  !  you  frighten  me  !    What  have  I  done  ^    Cnmr^ 
oyer  here  on  this  log  and  tell  me  about  it  "  "        ""' 

Orrahams  vehement  little  speech   had  vented   -he   morp 
explosive  portion  of  his  emotion.     Whatever  he  .hm'idsav 

a\7triWsZ^"^  "*'-^f-  '^  --ict,on%hantpuI  ?^ 
and  tbe  lover  s  natural  unwilhngness  deliberately  to  antatro 

St^d      ""  "^'^'  ''  ^"^^^^"^^^  ^'^-^^  *«  cJnlrnue  X 

"  It  isn't  so  much  what  you  have  done,"  be^an  Graham 
lamely,  "as  what  you  might  do.  You  see,  you  are^very  youn^ 
and  you  don't  know  the  world  ;  and  so  t^ou  mi^ht  w?IkTht 

you  were  doing,  and  without  meaning  to  do  wrontr  at  all 
Everybody  owes  it  to  himself  to  make  the  best  out  of  himself 
and  you  must  know  that  you  have  groat  possibiHties     But  it 
^n  t  that  so  much.    I  wish  I  knew  how  to  tell  you  eYactlv 
You  ought  to  have  a  mother.    But  if  you'd  only  fet  us  adv  L' 
you  because  we  know  more  about  it  than  you—" 

Ihe  girl  had  watched  him  with  gleaming  eyes.     "That 
Out  'wfthTf'' °'^'^"^'    '^'  ^^^""Pt' ^-    "  WhJt  is  it  now  ? 

"3'    ^fe°«    ^a^."    l>Iurted    Graham    desperately 
you  oughtn't  to  go  around  with  him  so  much  "      ^         ^  ' 

"  T'f  w  7"  ^"^^  'K  '^'?  ^^'  S''^  ^-'t^  dangerous  calm  • 
"  W„  >'     g^.^:;°H,°d,^^th  Harry.    Will  you  tell  me  whv^  " 

fact  "it  i^r?  f  1,  1?^;.^"^°,^"""^  tliis  side  of  the  main 
lact ,  it  i.n  t  a  healthy  thing  for  anybody  to  see  any  one 
person  to  the  exclusion  of  others."         "  ^ 

^^^;  Yourself  for  instance,"  stabbed  the  girl  wickedly.    "  Go 
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Graham  flushed.  "  No,  it  isn't  that,"  he  asserted  earnestly. 
"  It  isn't  for  the  benefit  of  the  others  that  I  speak,  but  because 
of  the  effect  on  yourself.  It  isn't  healthy.  You  are  wasting 
time  that  might  be  very  much  better  employed  ;  you  get  into 
an  abnormal  attitude  towards  other  people  ;  you  are  laying 
stress  on  a  tnear'S  to  which  there  is  no  end,  and  that  is  abnormal. 
I  don't  know  that  you  understand  what  I  mean  ;  it's  philo- 
sophy," he  concluded,  smiling  in  an  attempt  to  end  lightly. 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand  in  the  least.  All  I  understand  ia 
that  you  object  to  ray  seeing  a  certain  man,  without  giving 
any  particular  reason  for  your  objections." 

"  It  isn't  especially  elevating  for  you  to  sit  every  evening 
in  a  bar-room  crowded  with  swearing  and  drinking  men  who 
are  not  at  all  of  your  class,"  suggested  Graham.     "  The 
^„„.  language  they  use  ought  to  teach  you  that." 

|t"  '•  They  are  my  people,"  cried  Molly  with  a  sudden  flash  of 

indignation,  "  and  they  are  honest  and  brave  and  true-hearted. 
They  do  not  speak  as  grammatically  as  you  or  I ;  but  you 
have  been  to  college,  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  a  chance 
to  read.  And  whatever  language  they  speak,  they  do  not  use 
it  to  talk  of  other  people  behind  their  backs  !  "  She  reflected 
a  moment.  "  But  that  isn't  the  question,"  she  went  on  with 
a  touch  of  her  native  shrewdness.  "  I  understood  you  to  make 
a  request  of  me." 

Graham  had  not  so  understood  himself,  but  he  had  a  request 
ready,  nevertheless.    "  That  you  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
the  way  you  go  about  with  Mortimer  then,"  he  begged. 
"  And  why  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  Because — because  he  means  to  do  you  harm  !  "  cried  Jack 
Graham,  driven  to  the  point  at  last. 

She  rose  from  the  log.  "  Ah,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear ! " 
she  returned  in  level  tones—"  the  accusation.  You  will  tell 
him  this  to  his  face  ?  " 

Graham  paused.  His  anxiety  was  a  tangle  of  suspicions 
born  of  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  intuitions  and  his  fears. 
Looking  at  it  dispassionately  from  the  outside,  what  right 
had  he  to  interfere  ?  Graham  was  much  in  love,  brave 
enough  to  carry  through  the  inevitable  row,  and  quite  willing, 
as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  to  do  so ;  but  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  that,  however  the  affair  came  out,  it  would  irre- 
trievably injure  the  girl's  reputation.    No  one  would  believe 
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that  he  wouH  go  to  such  lengths  on  suspicion  of  raorely  future 
harm.    To  the  camp  it  would  mean  his  proved  knowledge  of 
present  facts.    So  he  hesitated. 
^^  "You  will  not   I  see."  concluded  the  girl,  moving  away; 

rest  easy  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Harry  about  it.  I  don't 
know  what  he  would  do  if  he  heard  of  it  " 

She  began  to  walk  toward  the  ford,  every  motion  express- 
.ng  contempt.  She  bebeved  she  had  proved  Graham  a  coward, 
and  this  had  rehabilitated  her  self-respect.  She  was  no  longer 
ashamed  before  him.    At  the  water's  brink  she  turned  back. 

And  remember  this.  Mr.  Jack  Graham  !  "  she  cried  her 
repressed  anger  suddenly  blazing  out ;  "  I  may  be  young,'  and 
I  may  not  know  much  of  the  world,  but  I  know  enough  to  take 
care  of  myself  without  any  of  your  help." 

She  picked  her  way  across  the  stepping-stones  and  dis- 
appeared, without  once  looking  back. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


AND  HAS   TO  GO  TO   WOEK 


From  that  moment  Graham  ceased  to  be  an  integral  factor  in 
the  girl's  history.  His  only  hold  on  her  imagination  had  been 
his  moral  superiority,  and  it  was  now  gone.  She  treated  him 
thenceforth  as  an  admirer  whose  sincerity  deserves  the  con- 
sideration which  his  insistence  makes  difficult  to  give  un- 
grudgingly. He  was  not  discouraged  noi  frowned  on.  Hn 
was  forgiven  promptly  as  a  child  is  forgiven.  But  he  was 
kept  always  scrupulously  to  his  place.  The  girl  now  held 
the  whip  hand.  After  a  little,  when  he  became  too  insistent, 
she  cut  him  cruelly  in  punishment  and  only  deigned  to  smile 
on  him  again  when,  to  sue  forgiveness,  he  had  quite  abandoned 
his  attitude  of  fault-finding. 

As  for  him,  the  girl's  actions  soon  became  hateful.  He  saw 
them  all  wrong,  yet  he  felt  his  powerlessness  to  alter  them  in 
even  the  slightest  degree.  This  aroused  so  powerful  but  so 
impotent  a  rage  that  shortly  he  came  to  react  irritably  against 
everything  Molly  did  whether  right  or  wrong.  He  instinctively 
arraigned  himself  in  the  opposition.  He  did  not  want  to  do 
this,  and  his  cor  .raon  sense  accused  him  strongly  of  unreason- 
ableness, but  he  could  not  help  it.  It  was  greater  than  he.  No 
matter  what  the  plan,  discussion  or  even  conversation,  his 
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morbidly  sensitive  consciousness  of  the 
him  to  object. 

'*  Let's  go  over  to  Rockerville  to-day, 

*'  The  horses  aren't  here." 

"  But  it's  no  great  matter  to  get  them. 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  Kid  is." 

"  Well,  Frosty  then." 

"  Frosty's  busy." 

'■  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  any  to  get  them  your 

"  One  of  the  saddles  is  broken." 
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impelled 
k\'i  suggest. 
L.t'saend  tK<^  Kid." 
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'•  No  "rd^n'f^^Ir;  ?•"''  '^  '^  «"'"g  ^^^  ^°  p^^^ty  hot  ? 

could  '   '"^  '^  ^  ''"°  '^'^"^  ^^'  I  «l^o"id  think  yc 

"  And " 

camp.     His  oihces  were  un<TratGfiil    h.,f  fj,,  „  i,  a       '"\^  !" 
which  she  did  not  yet  reaLe  the  o4u-    I  tbat  conscience  of 

Sr3T,r  ",■  s  "Xi".»  S  'i;s.  i'.S 

i^f^ter  and  Kellv  and  Houston  and  even  old  Rill  m,rt     Za 
js     Hands  off  1       And  then  there  was  always  the 
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Btifling  formless  weight  at  her  heart  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. She  was  very  unhappy.  That  with  her  meant  that  she 
was  reckless.  She  threw  herself  passionately  into  Lcr  affair 
with  Cheyenne  Harry  as  the  one  tangible  human  relation  left 
to  her  in  its  entirety. 

The  days  followed  each  other  in  a  succession  of  passionate 
exaltations  and  dumb  despairs.  Harry  kissed  her  whenever  ho 
pleased  now.  She  had  long  since  got  beyond  mere  coquetry. 
It  meant  much  to  her  hereditary  instincts  so  to  yield,  but  she 
gave  herself  up  to  it  with  the  abandon  of  a  lost  soul  delivering 
Itself  to  degrading  wickedness.  For  in  spite  of  her  Ufe  and 
companions  she  was  intrinsically  pure,  so  pure  that  even 
Cheyenne  Harry,  with  all  his  extraordinary  influence,  did  not 
somehow  care  to  go  too  far.  He  kissed  her,  and  at  the  first, 
when  the  long  resistance  had  enhanced  her  value,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  he  loved  her— that  these  interviews  meant  to  hitn 
what  lovers*  meetings  mean— and  so  he  responded  to  hor 
passionate  devotion  with  what  seemed  to  be  corresponding 
ecstasv.  ° 

But  then  after  a  little  insensibly  the  flood  ebbed.  In  the  old 
days  she  had  amused  him  with  her  bright  laughter,  her  gav 
speech,  her  mocking  superiorities,  her  little  coquetries  o'f 
manner  or  mannerism.  Now  she  had  thrown  these  weapons 
away.  Her  surrender  was  complete.  Her  life  had  simplified 
to  one  phase,  that  of  dewy-eyed  pleading  adoration.  At  first 
it  pleased  his  masculine  vanity.  After  a  time  it  cloyed  ever  so 
little  ;  Cheyenne  Harry  missed  the  "  comic  relief  "  in  all  thcde 
heroics.  He  would  have  hkcd  occasionally  to  have  climbed 
hills  ;  or  taken  long  walks  ;  or  even  run  a  short  race,  say  to  the 
bend  of  the  road;  or  to  have  had  played  on  him  a  small 
pru.  tical  joke  ;  or  experienced  some  other  such  indication  that 
man  is  a  laughing  animal.  The  girl  seemed  capable  of  enjo>  ing 
nothing  but  slow  and  aimless  saunterings.  In  the  beginning  he 
had  experienced  the  nameless  ecstasy  and  thrill  inherent  in  the 
personal  contact  of  the  kiss.  Now  he  missed  something  of 
those  qualities.  It  seemed  no  longer  strange  to  him  to  feel  her 
body  near  his,  to  watch  her  wide  eyes  half-closed,  to  press  his 
lips  against  hers,  half-parted.  It  was  still  delightful  above 
everything  in  the  world,  but  there  had  been  one  thing  better— 
the  kiss  of  \  ^>sterday.  In  ■.  word  Cheyenne  Harry's  experience 
was  beginning  dimly  to  tru   •  the  word  "  satiety." 
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Not  that  either  he  or  the  girl  realized  it.  To  their  thin 
minds  everything  was  as  usual.  But  their  subconsciousnesi 
predated  it,  and  interpreted  it  according  to  its  value.  Chey* 
liarry  as  has  been  pointed  out,  turned  instinctively  towa 
desire  for  hghter  phases  in  their  relationship.  Molly  Lai 
dung  the  more  blindly  to  her  passion.  Her  only  excuse  to 
self  for  her  abandonment  of  the  better  ideal  was  the  realit 
that  passion.  When  it  should  go,  her  self-respect  would  va 
with  it. 

Harry  found  a  certain  amusemert,  too,  in  seeing  Oral 
jumping  around  the  outer  circle  like  corn  in  a  popper  Oral 
was  usually  possessed  of  so  much  innate  dignity.  Now  his  i 
abandonment  to  the  essentially  undignified  attitude  of  begf 
for  the  petty  favour  of  a  quarrelless  ten  minutes,  or  even  a  li 
good-humoured  smile,  tickled  the  other's  sense  of  the  inc 
gruous  and  pleased  his  vanity.  To  an  extent  he  was  held  to 
girl  now  by  his  pride.  A  man  likes  to  have  a  rival  w 
perfectly  secure  himself,  especially  when  the  girl  tells  him  w 
the  rival  says  to  her.  This  may  not  be  honourable  in  her. 
It  IS  very  human.  So  amusing  was  it  that  Harry  did  not 
angry  over  the  reports  of  Graham's  repeated  warnings  agai 

The  latter  seemed  unable  to  keep  off  the  subject.  He  kr 
that  his  suspicions  only  strengthened  the  girl's  obstinate  op 
sition,  but  he  could  not  help  their  expression  for  aU  th 
bometimos  he  pleaded,  sometimes  he  threatened,  sometimes 
assumed  the  prophet's  mantle  and  foretold  all  sorts  of  d 
disasters  The  girl  laughed,  or  became  angry.  It  would  he 
puzzled  Graham  to  tell  which  of  these  moods  he  preferre 
perhaps  it  would  have  depended  on  which  of  them  he  v 
experiencing  at  the  moment. 

His  saving  grace  was  a  sturdy  sense  of  his  duty  to  hims< 
ile  felt  that  sense  to  be  sadly  shaken  in  many  ways  ;  but 
clung  to  his  work  tenaciously,  perhaps  a  little  feverishly. 

Nuthin  hke  a  woman  to  make  a  man  work,"  observed  I 
.Vartin  sagely,  "  whether  she's/wr  him,  or  agin'  him." 

How  about  Billy  ?  "  inquired  old  Mizzou. 
BiU  Martin  laughed.    "Billy?    Oh,he's  playin',"  he  xe^lk 
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Billy  did  not  think  so,  however.  He  posed  to  himself  as  the 
most  mdustrious  man  in  the  territory.  He  had  so  much  to  see 
to  that  year,  for  throughout  the  mild  winter  that  succeeded  he 
had  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity  all  work  on  the 
Great  Snake  and  it^  sister  claims.  The  log  structures,  the  plans 
of  which  he  had  di.  played  m  Lafond,  were  completed,  so  far  as 
the  mere  erection  of  them  went,  within  a  fortnight.  Billy  gave 
a  great  deal  of  personal  direction  to  this  work  ;  but  after  all  it 
was  simple  enough,  so  he  managed  to  chink  in  a  moment  here 
and  there  for  the  completion  of  certain  bargains  which  came  to 
him.  For  instance,  a  man  in  Spring  Creek  Valley  offered  eight 
draught  horses  at  a  marvellously  low  figure.  That  made  two 
teams.  Billy  did  not  need  two  teams  just  then  ;  but  of  course 
later,  when  the  mill  was  up,  he  would  need  a  great  many  more 
than  two  teams  for  the  purpose  of  carting  ore  ;  and  it  seemed 
criminal  to  let  such  a  bargain  go.  Then  he  found  he  required  a 
man  to  take  care  of  them.  Some  days  later  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  good  economy  to  buy  the  ore  wagons 
now  instead  of  waiting  until  later,  for  the  following  ingenious 
reason  :  the  horses  must  be  fed  ;  hay  costs  fifteen  dollars  a  ton 
in  the  hills  and  five  on  the  prairie  ;  with  wagons  the  horses 
could  be  utilized  to  haul  their  own  forage  from  the  plains  at  a 
net  saving  of  ten  dollars  a  ton  on  all  consumed.  So  Billy  placed 
an  order  for  two  heavy  wagons,  and  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind  until  they  were  deUvered.  During  the  interim  he  sat 
on  top  of  a  ladder  and  dabbed  contentedly  at  a  scroll-work 
cornice  with  a  small  red  paint  brush. 

From  that  elevation  he  boMght  a  whim,  also  a  bargain.  The 
man  was  anxious  to  sell,  and  it  was  a  very  good  whim.  To  be 
bure  one  might  have  argued  that  inasmuch  as  whims  are 
machines  for  hauling  ore  from  depths  which  Billy's  operations 
would  not  attain  for  a  year  at  least,  the  purchase  was  a  little 
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premature  ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  mines  own 
whims,  and  another  opportunity  for  getting  one  so  cheap  might 
never  again  present  itself. 

When  the  wagons  came,  he  and  the  man  drove  fifty  miles  to 
Rapid,  where  they  hobnobbed  with  Tom  Sweeny  and  looked 
over  his  establishment.  Billy  bought  his  household  goods.  He 
also  took  a  fancy  to  some  large  brass-bound  collar  hoods  for 
the  horses  which  he  had  marked  with  the  company's  initials 
"  G.  S.  M.  &  M.  Co.,"  also  in  brass.  The  return  trip  was  made 
with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  low-hanging  branches  of  trees. 
Then  Billy  pent  an  ecstatic  week  distributing  things  to  smt 
him. 

The  work  in  the  shafts  went  steadily  forward.  Billy  was 
willing  to  offer  a  bonus  on  the  contract  price  for  a  quick  job,  so 
the  contractors  took  on  extra  men.  They  averaged  almost  a 
foot  and  a  half  a  day,  which  is  wonderfully  good.  The  work 
indeed  went  on  so  well  that  Billy  saw  he  would  need  the  mill 
sooner  than  he  had  expected,  so  he  resolved  to  begin  its  erection 
at  once.  He  hired  all  the  available  men,  but  soon  found  that 
he  would  have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  gang  adequate  to  such  an 
undertaking.  He  imported  one  from  Rockerville.  As  the 
winter  came  on,  he  found  it  expedient  to  start  the  boarding 
house  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  To  get  those  cusses  up  in  the 
mornin'  afore  the  sun  sets.''  The  move  neces-sitated  a  cook  and 
"  cookee,"  and  the  weekly  purchase  of  provisions.  Since  he 
had  the  men  handy,  he  argued,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  finish  up  the  small  details  and  odds  and  ends  of  the 
camp  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  so  he  made  many  little 
extraneous  improvements,  such  as  a  flag  pole  and  a  rockery  of 
pink  quartz  from  the  Custer  tra  Three  or  four  were  always 
away  from  the  mill,  levelling  up,  clearing  out  or  decorating. 
From  Kar-as  City  he  imported  some  chickens  with  crestef 
heads  and  a  number  of  pigeons  of  ancient  lineage.  The  latter 
promptly  flew  back  to  Kansas  Ci*  "  As  the  novelty  of  them 
had  worn  off  Billy  took  their  loss  ^sophically.  In  regard  to 
externals  the  camp  began  to  wear  a  very  prosperous  air. 

Copper  Creek  too  was  busy.  Over  forty  men  were  hard  at 
work  on  the  Great  Snake  itself.  Upwards  of  fifty  claims  were 
in  the  course  of  development  near  at  hand.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mill  would  begin  the  crushing  of  ore  :  with  the 
crushing  of  ore  would  begin  the  camp's  commercial  output ; 
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with  that,  provided  it  were  satisfactory,  woul.:  .Dme  more 
capitalists  anxious  to  invest.  It  behoved  the  claim  owner  to 
have  his  exhibit  of  shaft  and  tunnel  ready  for  the  public  inspec- 
tion. When  you  reflect  that  three  men  usually  worked  on  a 
claim  and  that  Copper  Creek's  entire  population  at  that  date 
was  a  lit+^^le  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  you  can  readily  see  that 
it  was  indeed  a  lively  camp.  Even  those  who  were  not  actually 
engaged  in  prospecting  operations  found  tiieir  time  fully 
occupied  in  providing  for  those  who  were.  Black  Jack  had  an 
assistant  now.  Moroney's  paper  came  out  as  often  as  once  a 
fortnight  and  was  beginning  to  be  mentioned  by  the  Deadicood 
Miner  as  "  our  esteemed  contemporary."  Bill  Martin  had  been 
seen  sweeping  out  his  own  office.  The  dozen  of  women  and 
girls  who  had  drifted  in  with  new-comers,  scrubbed,  cooked, 
washed  and  sewed  in  a  struggle  to  keep  even  with  muddy  boots, 
miners'  appetites,  and  the  destructive  demands  of  miners' 
work.    Even  Frosty  improved  his  customary  mooning  slouch. 

The  men  who  seemed  to  enjoy  unlimited  leisure  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Cheyenne  Harry  laughed 
at  it  all.  His  one  claim  was  known  to  be  a  mere  excuse  for 
existence,  a  symboUc  reason  for  his  connexion  with  Copper 
Creek.  Everybody  knew  really  why  he  stayed.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  independently  rich,  though  none  claimed  any 
knowledge  of  how  he  came  to  be  so.  Then  there  was  the 
gambler,  the  faro  man,  who  sat  on  the  hotel  "  porch  "  all  the 
morning  smoking  endless  cigarettes,  his  broad  straight  hat 
tipped  a  little  sideways,  his  moustache  brushed  neatly  away 
to  show  his  white  teeth,  his  fine  inscrutable  eyes  looking 
cynically  from  his  equally  fine  clear-cut  face,  speaking  seldom, 
smiling  never,  imperturbable,  indifferent,  cat-like.  And  there 
was  Durand,  but  he  did  not  count.  And  there  was  Michail 
Lafond. 

To  be  sure  the  half-breed  was  building  a  new  dance  hall,  to 
which  the  entire  camp  looked  with  anticipatory  delight,  but 
that  was  a  matter  of  four  walls  and  a  smooth  floor.  He  needed 
only  to  give  his  orders.  After  a  perfunctory  morning  inspec- 
tion he  had  the  day  to  himself. 

The  work  at  the  Great  Snake  interested  him  as  it  did  every- 
body. He  occupied  the  morning  about  the  works,  poking  into 
odd  corners,  questioning  the  workmen,  making  suggestions  to 
Billy.    He  sent  the  horse-dealer  to  Billy,  and  mentioned  to  the 
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whim  man  that  he  might  find  a  purchaser  there.  He  often  w 
enabled  in  his  vaster  leisure  to  perceive  the  little  things  th 
lacked  and  to  point  out  their  necessity  to  Billy,  which  im 
vidual  was  of  course  always  duly  grateful  and  hastened 
once  to  remedy  the  defect.  After  a  more  or  less  lengthem 
visit  the  half-breed  returned  to  camp.  If  it  happened  still 
lack  some  time  until  dinner,  he  called  on  Moroney  in  t] 
editorial  rooms  or  exchanged  sententious  comments  with  iJ 
Martin,  or  chatted  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  visitors  wj 
happened  to  be  in  town.  After  dinner  he  disappeared  un 
supper.  The  time  was  spent  with  Durand.  The  assaying  w 
long  since  finished,  but  the  two  men  had  grown  fond  of  ea( 
other's  companionship.  It  was  a  silent  companionship  for  tl 
most  part.  Lafond  smoked  interminably  his  short  black  pip 
turned  upside  down,  watching  the  naturalist  setting  careful 
the  delicate  wings  of  a  butterfly  or  arranging  in  a  pap 
cylinder  the  skin  of  a  bird,  or  searching,  spectacled,  in  bla< 
volumes  of  Government  reports.  Occasionally,  when  Durar 
looked  up  from  his  absorption,  they  exchanged  a  few  swi 
remarks,  elided,  compressed,  telegraphic  ;  for  they  unde 
stood  each  other  so  well  that  the  unabridged  form  of  speec 
was  no  longer  necessary.  On  fine  days  they  beat  the  bust 
creek  bottoms  for  the  Nitra,  the  rare  PapUo  which  men  su] 
posed  to  be  extinct.  And  then,  after  the  early  darkness  > 
winter  fell,  they  would  be  seized  by  strange  obsessions  ( 
loquacity.  Jacques,  the  raccoon,  a  ball  of  fur  under  the  fail 
red  stove,  blinked  at  them  shrewdly,  wondering  what  it  w) 
all  about. 

In  the  evening,  of  course,  Lafond  had  the  Little  Nugget  1 
take  care  of.  The  saloon  had  as  yet  no  rivals.  The  size  of  tl 
town  perhaps  warranted  another  establishment,  but  LafoE 
was  a  monopolist  by  nature.  He  treated  the  men  well,  with 
geniality  behind  which  were  unsounded  depths  of  reserv 
Therefore  they  respected  him.  The  space  about  the  iron  sto\ 
before  the  bar  came  to  be  the  Town  Hall.  Matters  of  publ 
importance  were  discussed  every  evening.  Billy  there  tol 
things  he  ought  not  to  have  told.  The  atmosphere  was  expai 
sive,  encouraged  one  to  show  off.  After  one  had  recounted  tt 
obvious,  one  was  inclined  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  to  fa 
back  on  the  confidential,  merely  for  lack  of  something  else  i 
say.    The  camp  to  a  man  knew  the  amount  of  Billy's  expend 
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tures,  the  number  of  his  shafts.  It  heard  extracts  from  all  his 
letters  to  and  from  the  East.  It  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
and  the  Company's  plans.  A  good  many  of  the  cooler  heads 
felt  the  intrinsic  injudiciousness  of  this ;  but  after  all  there 
could  be  no  traitors  among  them  because  in  the  end  the 
prosperity  of  every  man  present  depended  on  Billv'e  success. 

But  while  the  Great  Snake  was  the  main  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, and  always  remained  ultimately  the  most  important,  its 
present  interest,  as  spring  drew  near,  became  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  new  dance  hall. 

The  Westerner  loves  to  dance.  A  street  organ  sets  him 
shuflling.  He  will  drive  twenty  miles  in  a  springlcss  wagon 
and  twenty  miles  back  again  in  the  greyness  of  dawn  to  stamp 
his  feet  to  the  sound  of  an  accordion.  Every  camp  has  its 
organized  dance  joint,  a  sort  of  hall  mark  of  its  genuineness  as 
a  camp.  Now  with  the  approach  of  the  date  for  formal  opening 
this  long  musicless  community  woke  up  to  its  deprivation.  All 
the  details  of  the  new  estabUshment  were  enjoyed  in  anticipa- 
tion. It  had  a  planed  floor.  The  boards  had  been  brought  by 
wagon  from  McGuire'a  mill  at  Hermosa.  It  was  to  be  lighted 
by  real  locomotive  lanterns  of  an  impressive  but  meaningless 
number  of  candle  power.  It  was  to  be  entirely  draped  with 
flags.  The  musicians  were  to  be  imported  from  Spanish  Gulch. 
Lafond  dispensed  this  and  similar  information  sparingly  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  the  most  of.  He  promised  the 
"  opening  ball  "  for  May  if  possible. 

"  That  depends,  of  course,"  he  always  concluded  his  state- 
ments, short  or  long. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 


i^ 


LAFOND  GOES  EAST 

About  the  middle  of  February  Lafond  varied  the  monotony 
his  daily  programme.  He  ceased  to  visit  the  Great  Sna 
camp,  on  which  work  was  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  ever,  a 
took  to  writing  letters.  He  wrote  a  great  many,  and  alws 
mailed  them  himself  with  Blair,  the  driver  of  the  stage, 
announced  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  March  that  he  v 
about  to  leave  fox  a  short  trip. 

"  I  have  the  round  to  make,"  he  said  resignedly.  "  Tb 
are  many  places  which  each  year  I  must  visit.  I  go  to  Dej 
wood,  Spearfish,  Custer,  Sheridan,  Edgemont,  Rapid,  Buffi 
Gap,  many  others.    I  may  be  gone  a  month." 

"  But  yore  comin'  back,  ain't  you  ?  "  asked  some  one. 

"  But  yes,"  assured  the  half-breed.  "  Have  we  not  1 
opening  of  the  dance  hall  ?  " 

So  the  very  next  morning  he  boarded  the  stage  for  Rap 
At  Rapid  he  bought  a  return  tir  ket  to  Chicago.  This  was  ( 
of  the  results  of  the  correspondence  he  had  been  carrying 
for  a  month  past.    His  first  1 '  ^       .  •  ^  run  about  as  follows 

"Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,     M 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  will  pei.  ^member  me  as  one  of  y( 
hosts  during  your  late  visit  to  this  camp.  If  you  do,  you  ^ 
remember  also  that  I  am  interested  financially,  and  so  the  g< 
of  the  camp  is  my  good.  You  will  further  recollect  that  I  \ 
present  at  the  meeting  held  in  Knapp's  shack  for  the  purp 
of  settling  with  him.  For  that  reason  I  happen  to  know  y 
plans  and  expectations.  The  expectations  were  that  your  £ 
investment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  complete  the  wo 
to  a  paying  basis.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  ex 
amount  of  Knapp's  expenditures  to  now,  but  they  must 
considerable,  and  I  feel  that  my  interests  and  yours  requi'^  t 
you  know  just  what  the  returns  are. 
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"  The  reaulta  you  should  get  with  your  fifty  thousand  dollars 
are,  that  you  should  have,  on  each  claim,  shafts  to  below 
water  level  with  cross-cuts  and  drifts,  a  mill  set  up  and  ready, 
a  pump  and  hoist  on  each  shaft,  a  month's  fuel,  a  month's 
wages  for  men  with  food  and  expenses  and  a  camp  in  good 
working  order. 

"  The  shafts  are  almost  done,  but  they  are  sunk  on  contract 
and  are  not  paid  for  yet.  The  mill  is  half  up  ;  there  is  one 
pump  and  two  hoists  not  up  yet.  That  is  all  that  is  done.  It 
seemed  to  me  Knapp  has  not  spent  his  money  well,  because 
there  is  much  about  camp  which  he  does  not  need. 

"  I  tell  you  this  because  1  am  interested." 

Here  Black  Mike  paused  and  tapped  his  teeth  thoughtfully 
with  the  end  of  his  penholder.  Then  he  smiled  cvuicully  to 
himself  and  went  on—"  To  speak  plainly,  I  think  the  waste 
has  gone  beyond  what  you  can  afford.  Only  a  man  living  here 
and  knowing  mining  well  could  make  it  pay.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  believe  this,  but  see  for  yourself  how  you  stand,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  make  you  an  offer." 

By  return  of  post  Lafond  was  frantically  r-.Jled  upon  to 
explain.  He  did  so.  Billy  had  been  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
It  was  not  Billy's  fault  perhaps,  but  he  was  evidently  not  the 
man  for  the  place.  Lafond  had  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  how 
thmgs  were  going,  but  lately  he  had  been  at  more  pains  to 
gam  an  accurate  knowledge  of  affairs.  He  had  found  thing?  as 
above  stated.  He  did  not  write  at  all  as  a  friend  of  the 
Company,  but  because  he  believed  he  could  perhaps  make 
something  by  taking  the  property  himself.  Instinctively  the 
half-breed  knew  that  an  insistence  on  his  own  selfishness  was 
le  surest  way  of  impressing  these  Easterners  with  his  sinceritv. 
hox  that  reason  he  demanded  his  expenses  when  he  was  asked 
to  go  East  for  consultation. 

The  Chicago  men  were  badly  frightened.  Lafond  repeated 
clearly  at  greater  length  what  he  had  told  them  in  his  letters. 
It  had  been  a  case  of  a  man  unused  to  the  handhng  of  money. 
He  insisted  that  in  actual  value  there  existed  not  one  quarter 
of  the  sum  Knapp  had  expended  ;  and  he  further  claimed  that 
affairs  were  in  such  shape  West  that  as  much  more  would  have 
to  be  invested  before  the  mine  could  be  put  on  a  paying  basis. 
Ihen,    said  he,  "  you  have  your  cost  of  production  and 
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he  cried  at  the  imagi 


your  camp  expenses  alwaya.  From  your  profits  above  the 
you  have  to  make  up  what  Knapp  has  spent  and  what  you  w 
have  to  spend.  That  takes  your  close  attention  and  mai 
years.  For  that  I  think  you  will  not  wish  to  go  ahead  ;  ai 
for  that  I  come  to  make  you  an  offer  that  will  make  it  for  y( 
not  an  entire  loss.  I  do  not  ask  that  you  believe  me.  Inves 
gate." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  wait  here  while  we  inve  .ignte  ? 
asked  Murphy. 

"  Always,  for  my  expenses,"  replied  Lafond  calmly. 

The  Easterners  consulted. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Stevens.    "  Ca!!  it  that." 

Lafond  in  the  little  room  at  his  hotel  looked  at  hims( 
closely  in  the  glass. 

"  A  fool  for  luck  !  a  fool  for  luck  !  " 
reflection,  repeating  his  old  formula. 

Stevens  was  gone  just  ten  days.  Of  course  he  said  nothii 
of  Lafond's  presence  in  Chicago.  He  had  merely  dropped  in 
look  over  the  property,  as  was  natural.  Most  of  the  m( 
wondered  why  he  had  not  done  so  before.  He  was  cordial 
E'Uy,  looked  over  what  had  been  done,  asked  many  questior 
listened  attentively  to  all  Billy  had  to  say  and  departed  in  i 
most  friendly  spirit.  When  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  he  we 
directly  to  his  office  in  the  Modadnock  Building  where  he  hs 
already  assembled  his  associates  by  telegraph. 

Stevens  was  brief,  business-like  and  coldly  impartial.  In 
man  of  his  "-ort  that  indicated  that  he  was  very  angry  ai 
chagrined. 

"  I  have  the  following  figures  to  submit,"  said  he,  taking  i 
a  paper.  "  They  are  accurate,  as  I  consulted  with  an  expe 
as  to  the  items  of  future  expense  before  leavin.   "^apid. 

Dollar* 
iO  horses  at  105.00    . 
10  sets  harness  at  60.00 
Mill  machinery 
Pumps,  hoists  . 
4  months'  ymgea  at  4.00  a  day 
2^  months'  boarding  expenses 
Hay,  tools,  implements 
Wagons,  household  goods  . 
Miscellaneous  . 
Building  roads 

21,476.00 


600.00 

.     6,500.00 

.     1,250.00 

.     4,800.00 

610.00 

1,166.00 

2,5f0.00 

.     2,112.00 

829.   J 

% 
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"  That  is  what  has  been  spent  up  to  date  according  to 
Knapp  8  accounts." 

"But  hold  on  !  "  interjected  Murphy  ;  "  he  has  drawn  six 
drafts.  That  makes  thirty  thousand.  Has  he  eipht  thousand 
in  hand  '.     W  hy  did  ho  have  to  draw  the  last  draft  ?  " 

"  He  doe^it  know,"  u^  lied  Stevens  grimly.  "  His  bank 
balance"  he  declared,  consulting  the  paper  again.  "  i.s  just 
KI:ib.4U  dollar.^.    He  says  he  doesn't  know  where  the  balan.e 

IS. 

"  Do  you  think " 

"  Not  at  all.  He  is  perfectly  honest.  That  is  the  way  he 
docs  thmgs.  "^ 

"  Here,"  went  on  Stevens  after  a  moment,  "  is  what  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  even  start  to  work.    It  is  an  estimate 
but  It  18  a  close  one ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  had  assistance  in 
making  it  out : — 


Mills,  pumps,  hoists  . 
SliedB,  ore-ilimijii.,  etc. 
20  horst'S  aud  hanies.s 
Men,  etc.    . 
Wagons  aud  tools       , 


Dollars 

12,000.00 

1,500.00 

3,200.00 

6.000.00 

^,000.00 

26,700.00 


That  is  to  bring  us  up  to  the  efficient  working  point.    Now 
here  are  our  liabilities  :— 


Miscellaneous  bills      .... 
Contract  on  1,100  feet  of  shaft  and  tunnel  at 
20  a  foot 


D<    »r» 
8:0.00 

22,000  JO 
22,860.00 


That  is  what  we  owe,  gentlemen,"  concluded  Stevens,  slappipi 
tiis  papers  on  the  table  and  looking  about  him.    "  Now  ii  -f 
want  to  throw  good  money  after  bad,  you  can  do  so, '  he  ca 
tinned  after  a  moment ;  "  but  this  is  a  limited  liability  <(>n 
pany  and  I  am  done.    I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  pulling  out 
some  way  to  save  our  names  as  prouoters  of  such  a  fool  enter- 
pnse,  but  I  think  we  should  pull  out.    This  man  Lafond  thinks 

i    ^r""  u    ^^^-^^^^S  ^t^  ^^^  property  if  he  has  a  fair  show. 

a    ana  perhaps  we  can  save  something  through  him.    Our  fifty 
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thousand  13  gone— and  more,  after  we've  j-aid  our  debt  to  t! 
meu— and  anything  we  can  save  out  of  such  a  mesa  seem 
me  clear  gain." 

And  80  with  equal  haste  they  scrambled  out. 

The  first  inexplicable  phenomenon  is  the  sanguine  bli'^d 
such  men  show  in  going  into  mining  ;  the  second  is  the  h 
'ong  thoughtlessness  with  which  they  draw  out.  Anythin 
get  back  to  daylight  apparently. 

Again  the  parallel  of  the  button-hook  factory.  In  cas 
failure  these  men  would  first  have  looked  the  ground  over 
for  possible  retrenchment  along  the  old  lines  of  expenditi 
that  failing,  they  would  have  examined  closely  for  a  poss 
new  plan.  But  in  the  present  case  they  never  even  couce 
the  possibility  of  any  scale  of  operation  different  from 
grand  vision  of  eleven  contiguous  mines  all  going  .'  full  I 
which  Billy's  vivid  imagination  had  called  into  bemg.  Lai 
saw  it  clearly  enough.  Had  he  been  so  minded,  he  could  1 
set  the  whole  matter  right ;  just  as,  'f  he  had  been  so  mir 
he  could  have  turned  the  trend  of  Billy  Knapp's  extravagj 
with  a  little  timely  advice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  could  have  said,  "  has  it  ever  occurre 
you  to  start  on  a  small  scale  and  work  up  gradually  to  a  larj 
You  can  mine  one  shaft  on  one  claim  with  one  cheap  five-stj 
mill.  In  that  way  you  could  at  least  pay  expenses  from 
v^ry  surface.  After  a  little  you  can  pay  mor-?.  Then 
might  open  up  another  claim.  That  would  take  time,  t( 
sure  ;  but  what  business  does  not  take  time  ?  " 

His  actual  speech  was  of  quite  different  tenor.  When  ca 
before  the  meeting  by  a  special  messenger,  and  asked  to  n 
the  terms  he  was  willing  to  offer,  he  replied  quite  simply— 

"  Fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

This  was,  of  course,  quite  unthinkable.    An  animated 
cussion  ensued. 

"  We  have  spent  over  twenty  thousand  dollars," 
Stevens,  "  and  we  owe  twenty-six  thousand  more.    Then 
claims  are  worth  something  surely.    It  would  be  better  to  J 
the  property  just  as  it  stands  on  the  chance  of  some  fu 
sale." 

"  Of  the  twentv  thousand  vou  have  snent  "  retorted  Laf( 
"  fifteen  has  been  spent  uselessly.  I  mean  not  that  it  wa; 
waste,  but  that  if  I  had  been  running  the  mine  I  could  h 
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bought  all  I  would  need  for  five  thousand.  And  as  for  the 
twenty-six  thousand  you  owe,  what  with  bonuses  lor  fast 
work  and  contracts  at  a  high  price,  it  ought  all  to  hive  been 
completed  for  fifteen  thousand.  And  besides  i*  vp  \  wl  o 
had  developed  t'  e  property,  I  would  not  have  sun'  : .»  th.-oe 
shafts  before  making  the  mill  to  work.  I  would  have  my  uiine 
'  •  pay  beforo.  I  am  making  you  the  offer  of  five  thousand  for 
tue  mine  and  ten  thousand  for  the  works." 

This  argument  carried  some  weight.  It  availed  to  induce  an 
acceptance  of  Lafond's  final  ofF^r  cf  five  thousand  cash  and 
the  assumption  of  the  twent  ■  thousand  debt.  A  man  in 
his  position  and  in  his  busi.  juld  easily  reduce  the  latter 

item. 

"Of  course  this  is  merely  informal,"  explained  Stevens. 
'\\e  have  to  call  a  directors'  meeting  vet  to  take  official 
action. 

"We  hold  controlling  interest,"  added  Murphv,  for  Mie 
purpose  of  .eassuriug  Lafond. 

,,.!'  ^  understand,"  said  the  latter.    "  And  now  another  thin.'. 
\\  hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  camp  itself  ?  "  " 

Stevens  hesitated.  "  I  suppose  we'll  shut  down  and  give 
Knapp  his  walking  papers,"  he  answered  at  last. 

"That  is  just  it.  I  want  that  you  look  out  for  my  interests 
lu  that.  If  3-ou  shut  down,  that  gives  the  camp  a  bad  name 
and  a  bad  -ne  is  of  all  things  in  the  West  the  worst.  And 
you  know  that  man  Knapp.  You  discharge  him.  Eh, 
^11?  Hei  cngry;  he  is  without  law  ;  he  is  reckless.  He  is 
able  to  do  that  which  be  wishes.  He  can  burn  t:.e  buildings, 
break  the  machinery.  Who  is  it  that  will  stop  him  ?  No,' 
when  Knapp  is  discharged,  it  must  be  that  the  deeds  are  in  my 
hands,  so  that  I  can  protect  my  property." 

All  saw  the  justice  of  this  argument. 

"  What  would  you  suggest  then  ?  "  asked  the  chairman. 

■  How  is  it  that  you  intend  to  discharge  him  ?  "  returned 
Lafond. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  formality  ?    Do  you  just  write  and  tell  him 
he  IS  discharged  ?  " 

Oh  !  No  ;  we  call  a  director's  meeting,  and  pass  resolu- 
tions to  that  effect,  a  copy  of  which  we  send  him.  We  will 
do  Vat  at  the  same  time  we  authorize  the  sale  to  you." 
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Lafond  drummed  for  a  moment  on  the  polished  tabic  ne 
his  hand. 

"  Eh,  well,"  he  announced  at  last,  "  let  it  be  like  this.  Whi 
It  13  that  you  have  had  your  directors'  meeting  and  have  pas3( 
your  resolutions,  then  you  send  your  copy  to  me,  and  I  w 
give  It  to  Knapp.  Thus  I  will  be  on  the  ground  to  see  that  ] 
makes  no  trouble.  And  at  the  same  time  you  send  the  deeds 
this  man  "—he  rapidly  scribbled  an  address—"  he  is  a  notai 
public  at  Rapid.  You  will  have  time  to  look  up  his  reliabilit 
He  can  hold  the  deeds  until  I  pay  to  him  the  five  thousar 
dollars  and  sign  a  contract  to  take  the  debt  we  spoke  of 
that  satisfactory  ?" 

"  Quite,"  they  agreed. 

^1  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  finish  your  meetings  ?  " 
Ten  days.    It  takes  a  week's  notice  for  a  special  meeting 

On  the  way  to  South  Dakota  again  Lafond  stared  out  of  tt 
windows  with  unseeing  eyes  in  which  lurked  laughter.  "  Te 
days,"  said  hj  to  himself,  passing  the  fingers  of  one  hand  softl 
over  the  palm  of  the  other.  His  dark  bearded  face  in  tb 
twihght  lost  Its  outlines  against  the  upholstery  of  the  Pullmai 
A  nervous  little  bride  on  her  wedding  trip  to  California  graspe 
her  husband's  arm. 

"^  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  inquired  the  latter. 

"Foolishness,"  she  laughed,  a  little  forcedly.  "But  se 
that  man's  eyes.    Aren't  they  uncanny  ?  " 

"  Looks  a  bit  like  a  manfac,"  admitted  the  groom,  "  bu 
It  s  this  queer  light.  Odd  fellow.  Looks  as  if  he  might  hav 
one  of  those  interesting  Western  histories  you  read  about  " 

'  A  fool  for  luck  !  A  fool  for  luck  !  "  Black  Mike  wa 
repeating  to  himself.  "  Ten  days !  I  can  fix  the  date  fo 
that  dance-hall  opening  now  !  " 
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BISMAKC'K  ANXE   ARRIVES 

As  has  been  hinted  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  prosperity 
had  to  some  extent  increased  the  feminine  population  of 
Copper  Creek.  Molly  Lafond  had  long  since  lost  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  woman  in  camp.  Some  of  the  new- 
comers were  blessed  with  wives,  one  or  two  were  favoured 
with  daughters.  All  told,  there  were  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  gentler  sex  scattered  among  the  new  and  old 
log  cabins  of  the  valley. 

But  from  them  Molly  had  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  rivalry. 
The  older  women  were  either  buxom  and  decisive,  ropresent- 
mg  the  sturdier  pioneer  race,  or  dyspeptic  and  drawling,  as 
typical  of  the  effects  of  a  high  altitude  on  nervous  and  underfed 
organizations.  The  young  girls  were  angular,  awkward  and 
shy,  especially  so  when  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Molly's  breezy 
self-possession.  They  would  all  make  good  "  filling  "  at  the 
new  dance»hou3e  ball,  but  they  would  never  obtrude  intc; 
the  foreground. 

^Then  Bismarck  Anne  came  to  camp.  She  conceived  tjic 
idea  quite  suddenly,  late  one  afternoon,  and  without  so  much 
as  a  word  to  anybody  she  strapped  her  most  becoming  ball 
gown  inside  a  poncho  and  rode  across  from  Spanish  Gulch  on 
her  Httle  pinto  pony. 

Bismarck  Anne  was  at  that  time  in  the  hevdav  of  her  youth 
and  prosperity.  She  was  of  the  dark-skinned  black-haired 
black-eyed  type,  so  "  common  "  when  it  falls  just  short  of 
attractiveness,  but  so  abundantly  vital  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  it  does  not  fall  short.  Bismarck  Anne  was  instinct, 
charged,  with  life.  Into  everything  she  did  she  threw  a  verve 
and  abandon  that  carried  the  adventure  well  through  with 
something  to  spare.  And  she  was  afraid  of  nothing.  She 
denied  the  possibility  of  nothing. 
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About  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  she  galloped  in. 
number  of  men  recognized  her  and  ran  to  help  her  down  frc 
her  horse.  Everybody  knew  her  by  sight  or  reputation,  b 
few  had  ever  dared  attempt  her  acquaintance,  for  ordinari 
Bismarck  Anne  chose  her  coterie  from  the  powerful  ai 
wealthy.  Now,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  little  cause  f 
anxiety  on  that  point.  Bismarck  Anne  had  come  over  for 
good  time  and  she  was  going  to  have  it.  If  the  men  w 
surrounded  her  on  her  arrival  felt  any  momentary  restrai 
or  trepidation,  they  were  almost  immediately  set  at  ease  1 
the  warmth  of  her  manner. 

It  was  old  Mizzou,  I  believe,  who  steadied  her  stirrup,  ai 
Dave  Kelly  who  helped  her  from  her  horse  and  held  her 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  and,  to  his  vast  astonis 
ment,  instead  of  being  slapped  was  heartily  kissed  for  1 
temerity.  There  was  a  breathless  element  of  unexpectedne 
in  this  which  appealed  to  the  miners'  sense  of  humour,  ai 
they  all  laughed  consumedly  and  felt  good  comrades  at  on( 
Old  Mizzou  mentally  added  another  exception  to  his  swee 
ing  rule  about  "  grass  widders  and  school  ma'ams."  The 
sprang  up  a  rapid  fire  of  good-humoured  joking  back  ai 
forth  in  which  no  man  was  favoured,  where  each  had  a  chan 
to  enter  the  list,  and  in  the  course  of  which  each  conceiv 
an  inner  conviction  that  all  he  needed  to  "  win  out "  was 
chance  unhindered  by  the  crowd.  Bismarck  Anne  stood 
the  centre  of  the  group,  flashing  her  black  eyes  back  ai 
forth  from  one  to  the  other  and  showing  her  white  teeth  in 
series  of  dazzling  smiles. 

Just  at  this  moment  Cheyenre  Harry  and  Molly  Lafon 
returning  from  one  of  their  numerous  expeditions,  caug 
sight  of  the  animated  group  near  the  hotel,  and  natural 
turned  aside  to  investigate  its  cause. 

Bismarck  Anne  faced  toward  them. 

**  Why,  Harry  !  "  she  cried,  holding  out  both  hands,  "  y 
here  ?  I  didn't  know  you-all  hung  out  in  this  camp.  Y* 
look  just  the  same  as  ever.  'Spose  you're  going  to  take  in  t 
dance  to-night.  Yes,  that's  what  I  came  over  for ;  that  a 
nothing  else.  We'll  have  to  stir  this  camp  up  a  bit  and  ma 
her  seem  like  old  times.  I'm  afraid  you  boys  have  been  gettii 
a  little  slow,"  she  flashed  good-humouredly  at  the  othei 
"  Harry,  you  ought  to  have  seen  them  when  I  kissed  th 
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^  over  there,  just  for  a  *  kid '  you  know.  I  don't  believe 
you've  got  a  girl  in  this  camp  who  knows  beans,  and  it's  about 
time  you  did.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  But  you  got  to 
watch  out  though  !  This  is  a  pretty  good-lookii.g  lot  of  boys, 
and  you'll  have  to  hustle  to  hold  your  job."  She  said  this 
still  holding  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  alternately  smiling 
now  at  him,  now  at  the  men  about  her.  She  had  taken  rapid 
stock  of  Molly— whom  she  now  ignored  for  the  moment— and 
had  as  rapidly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  rival  were  to 
appear  at  all,  it  would  be  Harry's  companion.  She  hoped 
her  speech  would  at  the  same  time  attach  Harry  to  herself, 
and  render  assiduous  his  devotions  by  a  fear  of  rivalry. 

"  You  bet  we  will !  "  cried  Harry.  His  manner  was  enthu- 
siastic, not  so  much  with  joy  over  seeing  Bismarck  Anne, 
as  with  instinctive  relief  from  the  tension  of  his  rather  senti- 
mental interview  with  Molly.  He  remembered  the  latter  and 
performed  some  sort  of  an  introduction. 
The  two  women  looked  each  other  in  the  eye. 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  asked  Molly  coolly  without  moving 
an  inch. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  repUed  Bismarck  Anne,  smiling, 
"  and  very  glad  to  get  here." 

The  endearing  epithet  relegated  Molly  at  once  to  the  cate- 
gory of  Uttle  girls. 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  moments  longer,  the 
men  standing  as  silent  spectators.  Molly  continued  very 
reserved.  The  new  comer  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  but 
chattered  on  unconcernedly  in  a  light-hearte  ^  fashion,  appeal- 
ing to  the  other  just  often  enough  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  was  nothing  noticeably  repellent  in  her  manner.  In 
fact  she  did  it  so  well  that  the  group  gained  the  impression 
that  Molly  carried  her  share  of  the  small  talk,  which  was  not 
true.  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  good-feeling  Cheyenne 
Harry  felt  uncomfortably  that  something  was  wrong.  Search- 
ing about  for  the  cause,  he  at  last  discovered  it  in  Mollv's 
attitude. 

So  on  the  way  to  the  cabin  he  was  vexed,  and  showed  it. 
And  Molly  felt  so  strongly  the  innate  justice  of  her  position 
and  appreciated  so  keenly  the  skill  with  which  she  had  been 
made  to  appear  sulky  and  unreasonable,  that  when  she  h<id 
finally  shut  her  own  door  behind  her,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
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bed  and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Then  h 
blood  told.  She  dried  her  eyes  and  in  her  inmost  heart  s 
declared  war  against  this  woman,  war  to  the  knife  and  to  t 
uttermost.  The  momentary  defeat  dashed  her  at  first,  thi 
It  nerved  her.  After  all  nothing  definite  had  occurred.  TV 
creature  had  planted  several  stinging  thrusts  which  had  I 
home  because  Molly,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  was  n 
expecting  them.  She  was  on  her  guard  now.  It  would  n 
happen  again.  Cheyenne  Harry  had  known  the  woman  befoi 
evidently,  and  surely  it  was  natural  that  in  the  first  surpri 
of  seeing  her  so  unexpectedly,  he  should  display  a  certa 
enthusiasm  of  recognition.  But  his  relations  with  her— Mol 
Lafond— were  too  intimate,  too  long-continued,  to  be  light 
broken. 

As  the  twilight  fell  she  saw,  through  the  oblong  of  her  slii 
ing  window,  that  men  were  hurrying  bv  to  dine  carlv,  in  ord 
that  they  might  prepare  for  the  festivities  of  the  evenin 
Across  the  square  she  could  make  out  the  dim  shape  of  tl 
new  dance  hall,  a  long  low  structure  trimmed  with  evergreei 
and  bunting.  Frosty  was  even  then  lighting  the  lamps  in  tl 
Little  Nugget.  She  sat  there  motionless,  staring  out  into  tl 
night,  fingering  the  soft  white  stuff  of  the  gown  lying  aero 
her  lap,  until  a  certain  peace  came  to  her  and  aconvictic 
that  all  would  be  well. 

The  night  was  warm  and  balmy  with  the  odours  of  car! 
spring.  Molly  had  slid  back  the  halves  of  her  narrow  windov 
and  over  the  boxes  of  flowers  that  fringed  this  little  artifici; 
horizon  the  mellow  notes  of  the  first  white-throat,  the 
nightingale  of  the  north,  floated  in  on  the  tepid  air.  Beyon 
the  nearer  silhouette  of  the  flowers  lay  another  dimnv 
silhouette  of  the  hills,  waving  uncertainly  beneath  a  fo 
uncertain  stars.  The  giri  watched  these  stars  idly,  dreamiii 
in  tune  with  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  bird.  Then  silent! 
another  bulkier  silhouette  interposed  itself,  almost  filling  tli 
window. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  starting. 

"  It's  I,"  came  the  voice  of  Jack  Graham.  The  silhouett 
rested  two  black-outlined  elbows  against  the  sill. 

"  My,  how  you  frightened  me  !  "  she  cried  pettishly.  "  Wha 
in  the  worid  do  you  want  ?    Why  aren't  you  at  dinner  ?  " 

"  Molly,"  said  Graham  solemnly,  "  I  don't  suppose  you', 
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listen  to  me.  We  haven't  gotten  along  very  well  lately,  hare 
we  i  But  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  asking  this  for  your 
Bake,  and  that  I  believe  it." 

She  was  impressed  by  the  sincere  quality  of  his  tone  "  \Vh^- 
Jack,  '  she  said  softly,  "  I  know  you  mean  well,  and  I  suppose 
1  am  very  frivolous  and  careless.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  would  not  go  to  the  dance  to-night." 

There  fell  a  pause.  She  was  evidently  in  a  softened  mood 
and  she  wished  to  conduct  the  interview  considerately  "  But 
Jack, '  she  hesitatingly  asked  at  last.  "  Do  you  think  there 
is  going  to  be  trouble  ?  " 

"It  will  only  give  you  pain.  You  are  going  to  be  forced 
against  things  you  have  never  had  to  combat  before." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  very  plainly,  Molly  ;  I  hope  you  won't 
get  angry  I  can't  help  it  if  you  do.  It's  because  I  love  you 
so,  girl ;  I  love  you  so  !  " 

His  voice  was  deep  and  rich  with  emotion,  so  poignant  an j 
cornpelhng  that  it  forced  her  attention  in  spite  of  herself 
ihis  was  a  declaration,  she  dimly  felt,  and  yet  its  import  as 
such  was  somehow  lost  in  the  more  pregnant  subject-matter 
to  which  it  but  added  emphasis. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"You  are  well  liked  by  everybody  here,"  he  continued, 
carefully  avoiding  more  pointed  personalities,  "  and  you  have 
grown  so  used  to  being  liked  by  everybody  that  it  would  hurt 
you  cruelly  if  you  were  not.    Isn't  that  true  ?  " 

"Yes,"  assented  Molly  gravely,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

"You  want  to  hold  first  place  in  their  thoughts  and  in 
their  goodwill.  You  want  to  be  first  with  them,  and  you  want 
them  to  show  to  you  and  to  each  other  by  their  actions  that 
they  are  your  best  fneuds  and  are  going  to  stand  by  you  Do 
I  read  you  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  want  all  the  I  to  like  me.  I've  known 
them  so  long,  and  I  should  feel  dreaufully  if  they  didn't  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?    I  don't  understand." 

The  silhouette  moved  unoasily.    "  Now  don't  mt  angry  " 
we  pleaded.     -Take  to-night.     To  speak  plainly;  you  want 
to  be  the  woman  who  receives  tlir  most  attention  at  that  ball 
Answer  frankly." 
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"  Well,"  confessed  the  girl  after  another  moment's  hesi 
tion,  "  frankly  then,  I  do." 

"  Yuu  will  not." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  the  v  iman  who  came  this  afternoon,  Bismai 
Anne,  will  take  your  place." 

Molly  Lafond  would  have  become  angry  if  her  experiei 
of  the  afternoon  had  not  already  made  her  uneasy  on  just  t 
point. 

"  Do  you  consider  her  more  attractive  than  me  ?  "  she  asl 
a  little  resentfully. 

"  A  thousand  times  No  !  "  assured  the  silhouette. 

"  Has  she  known  the  boys  as  long  as  I  ?  Is  she  as  gc 
friends  with  them  ?    Can  she  talk  better  ?    Is  she  brighter 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  don't  believe  I  quite  see." 

"  It's  just  this.  The  men  all  Uke  you  and  admire  you,  a 
would  do  anything  for  you,  but  at  the  same  time  they  Ic 
up  to  you  a  little.  You  are  better  than  they  are,  so  more 
less  they  are  a  little — well — a  little  restricted  with  you.  T 
woman  is  their  sort,  She  isn't  a  bit  better  than  they  a 
W^hen  they  arc  out  to  have  a  good  time,  like  at  the  dai 
to-night,  they  want  somebody  they  can  have  their  sort  of  1 
with     Yoii  are  too  good  for  them." 

"  That  is  very  theoretical." 

"  It  is  very  true." 

"  And  supposing,  just  supposing,  it  were.  You  want  me 
lie  down  and  quit  without  making  a  fight.  Do  you  call  tl 
being  game  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  i 
away  because  the  other  man  was  a  little  stronger  ?  Don't  j 
think  I'd  fight  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it.    You'd  fight  too  well." 

"  I  don't " 

"  She  has  ways  of  drawing  men  to  her  which  you  kn 
nothing  about.  They  are  her  weapons.  I  know  you'd  fig 
You'd  fight  to  the  last  because  it  is  in  you  to,  and  I'm  afra 
very  much  afraid,  that  when  you  found  your  weapons  w 
not  enough  you'd  use  hers." 

There  fell  between  them  a  long  silence,  while  Molly  slo\ 
pondered  these  last  words  and  gradually  apprehended  th 
meaning.    In  the  darkness  she  could  feel  the  blood  ting' 
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her  face,  forehead  and  neck.  At  first  she  v.  as  inclined  to  bo 
angry  and  to  show  it,  but  the  man's  evident  sincerity,  coupled 
with  tne  fervour  of  his  incidental  declaration  of  love,  softened 
her. 

''  i  don't  believe  I  ever  had  anybody  tell  me  such  things 
before,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  s.iyinrr  "  and  I 
don  t  know  whether  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your  luck  of 
trust  in  me.  However,  you'll  be  there,  and  I  can  rely  ou  your 
protection  against  these  awful  dangers." 

''  I  will  not  be  there,"  contradicted  Graham  bluntlv. 
Well  then  there's  Harry."     She  said  the  name  out  of 
bravado  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason  whv  she  should  not 
say  It. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Graham  with  a  burst  of  anger  that  astonished 
her.      It  is  he  I  mean." 

It  was  the  red  flag  to  them  both,  the  idea  of  this  man.    "  I 
think  you  d  better  go  now,"  she  replied  coldly. 

Graham  turned  away  with  a  little  curse. 

She  sat  down  again  and  tried  desperately  to  rcfiain  her 
confidence  of  a  few  moments  before,  but  it  would  not  come 
.^he  was  angry  and  insulted,  and  she  was  vexed  at  herself  that 
t.iie  could  not  throw  off  the  uneasiness  which  lay  ochind  these 
emotions  ;  but  she  could  not.    It  grew  on  her  as  her  nervous- 
ness increased.    She  sat  staring  straight  before  her  into  the 
dark   clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands,  and  striving  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  she  was  capable  to  seize  and 
tormulate  the  vague  fear  that  seemed  unreasonably  to  weirrh 
'■n  her  spirits.     Analyse  it  as  she  would,  she  could  find  no 
adequate  reason  for  it.    It  was  therefore  the  more  terrible 
iU  dinner  hour  passed  qu.'o  unnoticed.     The  nervousness 
increased  until  she  could   :    ve  snrieked  aloud.     And  then 
With  a  sudden  start  she  recogiized  it— this  old  formless  cause- 
loss  sense  of  an  indefinite  guilt,  as  for  something  left  undone  • 
the  voice    although  this  she  did  not  know,  of  her  inherited 
rsew  ±.ngiand  conscience. 

At  the  discovery  she  rebelled.  She  had  always  rebelled 
and  heretofore  she  had  succeeded  in  putting  it  down,  in  stifling 
It  u))derneath  mere  surface  moods.  But  now  the  surface  moods 
proved  inadequate.  The  uneasy  guiltiness  increased  until 
It  almost  overflowed  in  tears.  Molly  was  afraid  just  as  a  child 
IS  afraid  of  the  dark. 
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She  lit  the  lamps  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  TIi 
must  not  go  on.  To-night,  the  one  night  when  she  needed  a 
her  powers,  it  was  foolish  to  allow  a  whim  to  weaken  then 
She  shook  her  head  at  herself  and  smiled.  The  smile  was  n<: 
a  success.  She  turned  away  wearily  and  thrust  her  hand 
through  her  hair.  Why  had  Graham  taken  it  into  his  hen 
to  bother  her  this  one  evening  of  all  others  ?  It  was  his  fauli 
She  stamped  her  foot  angrily.  All  his  fault.  In  spite  of  hi 
denial,  she  believed  he  would  be  there  and  would  sea  evcr\ 
thing.  The  thought  stung  her  pride  and  the  desire  for  tear 
left  her.  She  would  show  him  just  how  much  his  advice  aij 
hia  fears  were  worth.  On  the  impulse  she  spread  her  whit 
dress  out  on  the  bed,  and  began  hastuy  to  smooth  out  th 
wrinkles  in  its  pleats.  After  a  moment  she  turned  decisivel 
to  the  mirror,  and  began  to  take  down  her  hair. 
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Archibald  Mudoe,  ahas  Frosty,  dressed  in  a  clean  white 
apron,  stood  behind  the  bar  and  surveyed  his  handiwork 
with  satisfaction.  It  had  gone  well,  and  for  this  one  day  his 
master  had  been  in  an  unwontedly  good  Lumour. 

Directly  opposite,  a  wide  door  opened  into  the  new  dance 
hall.  From  where  Frosty  stood  one  could  see  that  it  was  a 
long  low  room,  flag-draped,  with  few  windows,  and  furnished 
only  by  an  unbroken  line  of  benches  against  the  wall.  One 
standing  in  the  doorway,  however,  could  have  perceived 
that  at  one  end  were  placed  for  the  musicians  a  number  of 
tall  '•  look-cut "  stools— tall  in  order  that  the  performers 
inight  at  once  overlook  the  performance  of  the  square-dance 
"  figures,"  and  early  prepare  to  avoid  possible  hostilities.  A 
number  of  large  lamps  with  reflectors  illuminated  the  apart- 
Mienc  with  crossed  shafts  of  light. 

Frosty   polished  glasses  in  anticipation  of  the  (%niing's 
business,  which  would  be  lively,  glancing  complacently  from 
the  fresh-scrubbed  floor  to  the  lately  renewed  sheets,  imitat- 
ing plaster.    As  the  outer  door  was  now  closed,  he  v.as  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  ejecting  Fetcr.     It  did  no  good  to  tie 
Peter  up:    either  the  animal  was  ingenious  at  escapes,  or 
the  men  were  mischievous  in  their  desire  to  bother  Frosty. 
This  was  one  of  Frosty's  many  troubles.    He  led  a  life  of  care. 
After  a  little,  the  door  opened,  and  three  men  came  in. 
Ihey  steered  to  the  bar  at  once,  as  a  sort  of  familiar  haven  in 
strange  surroundings.     From  its  anchorage  they  took  their 
initial  view  of  the  hall.    After  subsequent  arrivals  had  braced 
them  to  the  point  of  confidence,  they  made  a  first  a^-ful  tour 
of  that  apartment,  but  soon  returned  to  more  familiar  sur- 
roundings.   The  saloon  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  gatherin<r 
All  types  were  there  in  their  best  clothes,  from  the  spotlesafv 
iiiiinacuiate  faro  dealer,  dressed  in  a  black  broadcloth  frock 
coat,  to  George  Kelly,  with  his  new  red  handkerchief  and 
his  high-heeled  bocts.    The  main  gathering  remained  crowded 
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in  the  saloon,  whence  small  groups  occasionally  ventured  ii 
the  hall,  but  only  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  inspects 
A  hum  of  low-voiced  talk  went  up,  which  fell  to  expectt 
silence  every  time  the  door  was  opened.  The  musicians  in 
Spanish  Gulch  arrived  and  began  to  tune  up.  They  W( 
closely  followed  by  the  first  woman,  a  red-checked,  av 
ward  country  lass,  who  took  her  position  on  the  bench  n< 
one  corner  and  began  at  once  to  dispense  smiles  and  lo 
sniall  talk  to  the  men  who  followed  her  there.  The  assistan 
spirits  rose.  They  had  known  thia  girl  as  Sal  Jenks,  of  rat! 
drab-coloured  disposition  and  appearance.  To-night,  in  t 
glamour  of  a  light-coloured  dress  and  the  illumination  oi 
ballroom,  she  had  suddenly  become  transformed  into  son 
thing  quite  difTercnt  and  infinitely  more  attractive.  T 
musicians  played  a  tuuc.  The  other  v/omen  came  in,  ga 
dressed  and  accompanied  always  by  a  red-faced  swa 
Black  Mike  took  his  stand  at  the  side  of  Frosty,  and  beg 
to  assist  that  individual  in  dispensing  irinks.  Black  Mik 
democracy  was  no  small  element  of  his  popularity.  At  abc 
half-past  eight  those  near  the  door  saw  hint  talking  \/\ 
Cheyenne  Harry.  A  buzz  swept  over  the  room.  Copj 
Creek  had  been  waiting  in  suppresscvl  excitement  to  s 
whom  Cheyenne  Harry  would  accompany— Molly  Lafo 
or  the  new-comer — and  lo  !  he  had  come  alone. 

Then,  before  the  astonishment  had  subsided,  the  out 
door  opened  again  and  Molly  entered,  looking  very  pale  a: 
sweet  and  serious. 

She  walked  directly  by  the  bar  into  the  dance  hall,  whe 
she  seated  herself  near  the  door  and  looked  calmly  about  h( 
She  was  dressed  entirely  in  white.  Cheyenne  Harry  w 
leaning  over  the  bar  talking  atteiitively,  so  that  he  was  perha 
the  only  perso'~  in  the  room  who  did  not  see  her  come  in. 
dozen  men  at  once  surrounded  her  and  began  to  chat.  S 
answered  them  good-humouredly  enough,  but  indifferently. 

The  door  once  more  flew  open  and  Bismarck  Anne,  stan 
ing  on  the  sill,  cried  out  in  her  clear  high  voice,  "  Well,  boys  ! 
She  paused  a  moment.  Cheyenne  Harry,  turning  at  t: 
sound  of  her  voice,  remembered  how,  about  a  year  ago,  Mol 
Lafond  had  stood  there  iu  just  that  attitude.  But  he  felt 
great  difference. 

Cheyenne  Harry  had  for  some  time,  as  we  have  said,  be( 
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prowing  a  little  tired  of  his  affair  with  Moliy.  The  mental 
ingredients  of  satiety  were  all  present,  but  he  had  as  yet 
received  no  conscious  notice  of  their  existence  He  inmgincd 
l.imself  as  much  fascinated  as  ever.  If  somotiiing  lately  had 
K'craed  to  lack,  he  hafl  laid  it  to  circumstances  and  not  at  all 
to  the  state  of  his  relations  with  the  girl.  But  fur  all  that, 
the  satiety  had  been  real.  He  only  needed  to  be  told  of  it  to 
realize  it  himself  very  plainly.    Bismarck  Anne  had  tuld  him 

He  saw  now  absolutely  no  attraction  fur  himself  in  Molly 
Lafond,  and  that  without  attempting  to  deny  her  intrinsic 
attraction  for  others.  He  simply  did  not  care  fur  her  any 
more.  It  seemed  perhaps  like  a  sudden  revulsiun,  but  it  ^^as 
I. -t  80  really  ;  it  had  been  inevitable  from  the  very  first,  and 
from  the  very  first  it  had  been  slowy  maturing.  Not  even  the 
results  were  sudden :  only  Cheyenne  Har  v's  knowledge  of  them. 

He  had  always  felt  his  relations  wii..  .Jolly  Lafond  as  more 
f  r  less  restrictive,  because  the  good  is  always  so.  lie  had 
diml;  caught  the  truth  that,  without  a  deep  moral  incentive, 
restriction  is  always  irksome  ;  that  although  pure  luve  id  the 
most  ideal  condition  in  the  world,  its  simuiatica  is  the  most 
wearisome  after  the  -ovelty  has  worn  off ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  long  psychological  train  of  emotion  and  reasoning  common 
to  the  trifler.  But  now  for  the  first  time  he  knew  it.  lie  knew 
it  because,  standing  in  the  doorway,  looking  at  him  with  bold 
black  eyes,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  all  this,  and  he  recu^mized 
a  mighty  reUef.  ° 

Bismarck  Anne  knew  enough  to  dress  all  ia  black.  She  had 
the  taste  to  appreciate  the  efiect  of  one  red  flower  in  her  hair 
as  her  only  ornament.  She  had  the  sense  to  wear  her  dress 
cut  neither  too  low  above  nor  too  high  below.  And  so  sh  was 
exceedingly  handsome  as  she  stood  there,  the  devil  of  excite- 
ment in  her  eyes. 

Cheyenne  Harry  abruptly  ceased  his  conversation  with 
Lafond  to  shake  hands  with  her.  They  turned  in  company, 
Harry  linked  his  arm  through  hers,  and  they  entered  the 
dance  hall  close  together,  and  took  their  seats  in  a  corner  far 
removed  from  the  musicians,  where  they  continued  engaged 
in  such  earnest  conversation  that  none  of  the  men  ventured 
to  approach  them.  After  a  time,  when  the  music  struck  up 
for  the  first  dance,  she  seemed  to  be  commanding  something 
to  which  Cheyenne  Harry  seemed  to  be  objecting.    Then  the 
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latter  arose  slowly  and  aakcd  M(jlly  Lafond  to  danrn  the  finl 
danco  witb  liim.  She  accepted  with  a  sharp  pang  at  her  heart 
The  new-comer  had  scored. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  gentler  sex,  it  had  been  decidcil 
that  no  one  "  set  "  was  to  be  blessid  with  more  than  one  <iirl 
Thus  they  woukl  go  around  bettor.  Molly,  glancing  acros- 
at  her  rival,  saw  that  alio  was  surrounded  by  a  laughiii,'  grouj: 
of  men.  The  woman  was  joking  broadly  at  each,  wriggliiiu 
her  white  Hhoulders,  darting  side  glances,  half  promising,  liaH 
denying.  In  a  moment  the  group  broke,  and  the  members  ol 
it  rushed  in  her  own  direction.  They  were  already  qi'.airelliny 
for  placej  in  her  set.  The  matter  was  arranged  somrliow  aftiM 
much  wrangling.  Then,  too  late,  Molly  saw  that  the  otho! 
woman  had  scored  again.  Bismarck  Anne  had  not  only 
selected  hnr  partner,  but  also  the  other  six  members  of  tiic 
set.    Thus  she  had  made  seven  men  happy  and  none  jealous. 

A  Western  dance  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  musicians  call 
off  the  figures.  The  head  tiddler  docs  it  until  hi.s  voice  gives 
out.  Then  the  seco  ij  fiddler  and  the  accordion  take  a  try  at 
it,  after  which  furiher  callinc  is  unnecessary  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  danceis  are  very  drunk.  This  comes  to  pas-i 
because,  at  the  end  o;  each  dance  .iU  are  supposed  to  visit  the 
bar.  The  most  heinous  crime,  next  to  horse  stealing  or  sluice 
robbing,  is  "  shying  drinks  "  at  such  times.  As  some  men  can 
hold  more  than  others,  this  enforced  equality  of  quantity  con- 
sumed brings  aboat  unexpected  variation  m  the  hilarity  ol 
the  consumers,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  variety  of  the  occasion 

The  interims  between  drinks  are  occupied  by  square  dance.-^ 
The  men  go  through  some  set  of  monkey  shines  which  they 
call  figures,  the  principal  object  of  which  seems  to  be  at  one 
the  tripping  up  of  such  male  and  the  prolonged  squeezing  ol 
such  female  dancers  as  they  may  come  into  ultimate  personal 
relations  with  on  their  grand  rounds.  Which  is  conducive  t' 
hilarity  of  the  loud-mouthed  variety.  The  exen^ise  itself  '\> 
rather  violent,  and  as  the  room  is  low',  lit  by  l.unps,  and  com 
paratively  windowless,  the  air  soon  becomes  heavy  with  tli< 
reek  of  perspiration  and  the  funics  of  tobacco.  The  fiooi 
acquires  a  heaving  motion  and  the  lights  sway  back  and  fortli 
The  homeliest  of  the  dance-hall  girls  somehow  looks  like  ii 
•^airy  through  the  haze — a  rather  elusive  fairy,  with  a  rath':'i 
iieavy  unfairy-like  gait.    At  this  period  there  is  usually  a  good 
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(leal  of  uoise.  Then  ull  at  once  it  is  niorninR.  and  sonioliow 
the  8ccno  has  changofl  to  the  ravine,  and  there  ia  a  tomato  can 
pokm,-:  Itself  into  the  small  of  the  back. 

Molly  tripped  gratefully  and  easily  through  the  fmures  of 
the  opening  dance,  seeniinp;  scarcely  to  touch  th^e  floor. 
Bismarck  Anne  leaned  heavily  on  each  man  in  th.-  swinp,  and 
pressed  her  bosom  against  his  arm.  Twice  she  half  slipped 
md  caught  by  the  shoul.ler  of  her  partner  of  the  moment 
and  her  breath  was  hot  against  his  throat.  She  said  not  one 
word  the  whole  dance  through. 

With  the  last  quaver  of  the  fiddle  came  the  harsh  com- 
innrid:  '•  S'lute  yore  panlnors  !    All  promeiLide  to  th'  bar  '  " 

They  obeyed.  The  set-j  went  in  two  bv  two,  th.'  uu-ti  treat- 
ing' tl.eir  masculine  partners  with  humorous  politeness  in  the 
matter  of  assistance  in  crossing  the  sill  of  the  door.  The  non- 
dancers  crowded  after  them  in  a  confus-d  mob. 

iii'^^i  ^'irl'''""  ^' '""■'*^-^  '""^  ^''"  '^'■'"'^''^  '"^'^  '■*''^''^'  ""  ^^^^  ^^<^''^  shelf. 
Mlack  Mike  assisted  him,  and  toyethor  the  two,  their  sleoves 
rolled  back  and  their  faces  glistening  with  the  sweat  of  honest 
toil,  passed  over  brimming  little  glasses  of  "  forty  rod  "  and 
jm-;led  two-bit  pieces  into  the  drawer.  Bismarck  Anne  drank 
with  the  best  of  them,  h-aning  familiarly  against  the  men 
nearest  her,  bandying  jok.'S  that  were  more  than  doubtful 
Molly  sat  in  her  corner  of  the  bar  but  did  not  drink. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  dance  the  aspect  of  thin'^s 
waj  a  tritle  :  hanged.  A  bigger  crowd  gathered  about 
liisniarck  Anne  ?  'icitmg  places  in  lior  sot,  and  it  was  more 
familiar.  Some  ^ne  snatched  a  kiss  of  her.  She  merely 
laughed  and  pushed  him  awav.  There  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  sprung  up  between  them  and  her  a  camanulr.rie  in 
whicn  .Molly  had  no  part,  as  though  they  and  the  newcomer 
liad  some  secret  to  keep  to  themselves  which  thrust  the 
younger  girl  without  the  circle. 

Cheyenne  Harry  did  not  come  near  her  again.  He  seemed 
wholly  fascinated  by  the  stranger.  The  sight  of  his  attentions 
to  the  other  aroused  Molly.  A  bright  red  spot  burned  in  either 
ch(ck\  She  was  all  animation.  Her  laughter  ran^^  true  her 
p.ves  flashed  with  merriment.  For  every  onp  shf^  had  •  ^'o'--' 
a  half-tender,  half-sympathetic  aside.  She  saw  that" as  VoRf^ 
as  they  were  m  her  actual  presence  the  men  were  wholly  hers" 
And  yet  she  felt  too  the  subtle  g  >wth  of  this  othor  woman's 
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influence,  and  realized  that  eventually  it  would  beat  her 
down.  In  spite  of  her  brave  appearance  her  throat  choked 
her.  Only  by  a  great  concentration  of  the  will  could  she 
prevent  herself  from  lapsing  into  silence,  and  then  into  tears. 
As  the  strain  began  to  tell  on  her  nerves,  the  old  feeling  of 
unknowable  guilt  came  to  oppress  her  heart,  and  with  it  a 
growing  longing  to  get  away,  to  hide  somewhere  ;  to  begin 
all  over  again  humbly,  below  the  lowest ;  to  claim  nothing, 
to  attempt  nothing,  to  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  that 
accusing  Thought  which  seemed  greater  than  herself.  All 
at  once  she  was  tired  of  struggling.  She  was  ready  to  give 
up  this  life  if  only  they  would  let  her  feel  like  something 
besides  a  breathless  naughty  child,  fearfully  expecting  every 
moment  the  grave  reproving  voice  of  the  Master. 

She  chided  herself  for  this.  It  was  not  game.  Pluck  she 
admired  above  everything ;  and  yet  here  she  was,  ready  to 
run  away  at  the  first  taste  of  defeat.  She  smiled  ravishingly 
on  George  Kelly  until  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
of  repeating  that  delicious  experience  which  Peter  had  so 
inopportunely  cut  short. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  the  "  forty  rod  "  began  to  show 
its  effects.  Dave  Williams  had  to  have  the  full  width  of  the 
floor  whenever  he  tried  to  walk,  and  his  enthusiastic  imita- 
tions of  an  angry  catamount  were  most  creditable.  Some  one 
was  always  disgustedly  repressing  him.  Several  others  were 
in  like  condition  with  different  symptoms.  The  soberest 
manifested  increased  vigour  of  limb  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion. A  happy  combination  of  these  two  effects  brought 
about  the  proposal  of  a  turkey  walk.  A  ring  was  formed  on 
the  instant. 

Into  the  ring  two  men,  chosen  viva  voce,  were  pushed.  They 
began  at  once  to  strut  back  and  forth  like  turkey  cocks  in  the 
spring.  They  hollowed  their  backs  in,  stuck  their  cliests  and 
rumps  out,  slapped  their  thighs,  toed  in,  puffed  their  cheeks, 
ducked  their  heads,  uttered  sundry  gurgling  whoops,  and 
hopped  about  first  on  one  foot  then  on  the  other  in  a  charm- 
ingly impartial  imitation  of  a  Southern  cake  walk  and  a  Sioux 
Indian  war  dance.  These  performances  tickled  the  crowd 
immensely.  When  it  came  to  noisy  vote  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  performers,  it  vociferouslv  shouted  unanimous 
approval  of  all.    Therefore  the  contest  was  pronounced  a  tie. 
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At  this  moment  Dave  Williams  staggered  forward.  His 
muddled  brain  had  room  for  only  the  most  evident  facts.  He 
saw  the  ring  and  his  drunken  shrewdness  had  retained  cog- 
nizance of  the  evening's  rivalry.  He  mixed  the  two  ideas  up  to 
e£Eect  a  proposal. 

"  Hyar,"  he  shouted,  "  lesh  do  this  ri' !  I  secon  Bismarck 
Anne  !  "    He  let  out  a  wild-cat  yell—"  Whe-ee  ! !    Two  t' 

one  on  Anne  !  "  •      u    t 

Some  one  hit  him  on  the  chest  and  sent  him  staggermg  back- 
ward. He  gyrated  unevenly  toward  the  corner,  stumbled 
over  his  own  feet,  and  sat  down  heavily  on  the  floor,  where 
after  feeling  vainly  for  his  gun  he  relapsed  into  good  humour. 
But  his  suggestion  hit  the  popular  fancy. 

The  idea  ran  like  fire.  In  a  second  the  ring  was  formed 
again.  Those  in  front  knelt ;  those  behind  looked  over  their 
shoulders.  Even  Frosty  and  Black  Mike  deserted  the  bar  and 
stood  leaning  in  the  doorway.  The  girls  were  urged  forward 
into  the  ring,  which  closed  after  them,  and  the  music  was 
ordered  to  proceed. 

Bismarck  Anne  walked  calmly  into  the  circle  and  stood 
looking  about  her.  Molly  had  an  instant  of  doubt.  Then  a 
revulsi'on  against  her  easy  surrender  got  her  to  her  feet  and 
into  the  ring.  The  gauntlet  was  down.  She  woulf^  accept  the 
challenge.    It  was  a  duel. 

There  was  a  moment's  squabble  between  two  self-appointed 
officials  in  regard  to  precedence.  It  was  settled,  and  Molly 
was  beckoned  to  begin.  The  fiddles  started  up  a  squeaky 
lively  air  to  which  the  men  kept  time  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  young  girl,  her  cheeks  burning,  stepped  into  the  centre 
of  the  ring  and  struck  the  first  graceful  pose  of  cachucha, 
learned  years  before  at  the  Agency  from  a  little  Mexican 
serving-maid.  The  men  recognized  it  in  a  swift  quickly- 
silenced  burst.  The  fiddles  changed  their  measure  to  suit 
the  dance. 

The  cachucha  is  a  beautiful  dance  when  rightly  done.  It 
is  a  combination  of  airy  half-steps,  sinuous  body  movements, 
and  slow  languorous  and  graceful  weavings  of  the  arms.  It 
has  in  it  all  the  enchantment  of  the  lazy  South.  There  is  not 
an  abrupt  movement  in  it,  but  one  pose  melts  into  another 
as  imperceptibly  as  night  into  day.  Molly  did  it  well.  Her 
supple  figure  was  suited  to  it.  and  the  very  refinement  of  her 
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actions  enhanced  the  charm  of  the  dance.  The  men  applaudt 
vehemently  when  she  stopped.  The  other  woman  laugjjc 
aloud  in  scorn. 

With  a  final  sweeping  curtsy  the  dancer  turned  to  go.  11 
flush  of  triumph  and  excitement  burned  on  her  cheeks  and  i 
her  eyes.  Finding  the  ring  solidly  closed  so  that  exit  w; 
impossible,  she  accepted  a  seat  on  the  knee  of  one  of  those  i 
the  front  rank.  The  man  put  his  arms  around  her  and  drc 
her  close  in  a  drunken  embrace,  which  the 
noticed. 

Bismarck  Anne  sprang  to  the  centre  of  the  ring  at  oi 
bound,  the  sneer  still  on  her  lips.  She  turned  abruptly  to  tl 
musicians. 

"  Quit  that  damn  stuff  !  "  she  snarled.    "  Play  somcthin'  ! 

The  musicians  hurriedly  swuns,'  into  a  lively  air. 

Bismarck  Anne's  dance  w?  not  especially  graceful, 
consisted  mainly  of  high  kicks  and  a  certain  athletic  fe; 
known  as  the  spl'  But  it  was  magnifjcent  in  its  abandoi 
and  fierce  in  the  ^..ade  animal  energy  of  it.  Besides  its  me; 
yuggestivencss  and  appeal  to  the  passions,  it  had  too  a  swinj 
a  fire,  a  brute-like  force  which  could  not  but  hit  to  the  hear 
of  men  at  bottom  strong,  crude  and  savage.  They  went  craz; 
They  shouted  encouraging  things  at  her  with  open  strainii 
throats.  They  stamped  and  cheered  until  the  lights  wavere( 
They  clapped  each  other  delightedly  on  the  back.  An 
Bismarck  x\nne  danced  ever  the  more  furiously.  She  kicke 
with  cutliusiasm,  with  abandon,  holding  her  short  skirts  sti 
higher  to  gain  the  greater  freedom.  The  tiger-lily  fell  fro: 
her  head  and  was  snatched  up  ahnost  before  it  touched  tl 
floor.  Her  heavy  black  hair  came  down,  and  hung  in  strant 
across  her  face,  and  fell  in  vivid  contrast  upon  her  whi 
shoulders  and  her  heaving  bosom.  She  shook  it  back  with 
savage  movement. 

And  she  in  the  corner,  who  was  nothing  but  a  woman,  wit 
little  of  the  savage  in  her  to  appeal  to  savage  men,  and,  f( 
all  her  independer  e,  little  of  this  bold  reckless  spirit  of  tl 
frontier  in  her  to  appeal  to  pioneers,  felt  herself  growing  sir 
and  faint  as  she  saw  these  greater  forces  slipping  beyond  Ik 
rontrol  roaringly,  as  would  a  mountain  torrent.  Her  ru 
was  over,  and  this  woman's  had  begun.  The  room  swayc 
before  her  eyes.    Some  one  behind  her  handed  a  brimmir 
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glass  of  whisky  over  her  shoulder,  and  she  seized  it  eagerly 
and  gulped  it  down. 

The  unaccustomed  stimulant  cleared  her  vision.    The  room 

stood  still,  the  different  objects  in  it  became  distinct.     She 

looked  on  the  whirling  figure  of  the  woman  in  the  centre,  the 

open  mouth  turmoil-stirred  crowd  in  the  background,  with 

dispassionate  eyes.     She  was  deadly  cool.     To  her  memory 

came  Graham's  words  of  that  same  afternoon.    "  Because  yon 

arc  too  good  for  them  !  "    She  remembered  the  very  emphasis 

of  his  tone.    Well,  he  was  right,  and  yet  not  right.    She  had 

been  too  good   for  them,  but  she  would  show  them  now  ! 

With  the  sudden  flash  of  resolve,  the  first  unnatural  hardening 

effect  of  the  whisky  passed, and  in  a  whirl  the  exhilaration  came. 

She  laughed  and  responded  convulsively  to  the  man's  embrace. 

Bismarck  Anne  gave  a  final  kick,  and  fell  in  some  one's 

open  arms.     The  men,  shouting  frantically,  began  to  stir 

preparatory  to  regaining  their  feet.     Then  they  sank  back 

again  with  a  fresh  cheer.    Into  the  centre  of  the  ring  Molly 

tripped  un.steadily,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  about 

her  with  uncertain  foolishly-smiling  eyes.     Her  cheeks  were  a 

glow  of  red.    She  glanced  toward  the  musicians,  and,  with  the 

tip  of  her  fingers,  raised  her  dress  to  her  knees,  waiting  for  the 

music  to  begin. 

The  room  was  deadly  still.  She  could  see,  looking  at  her 
excitedly,  all  the  men  she  had  met  and  come  to  know  in  the 
last  year.  She  saw  them  dimly,  as  through  a  haze.  W^ould 
the  mi'sic  never  begin  ?  What  were  they  waiting  for  ?  A 
drauf.j'  .  blew  cold  along  the  floor.  She  felt  in  on  her  legs. 
Why  was  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  wac  holding  her  skirts  up  to  dance, 
to  show  them  that  she  was  no  better  than  this  woman  Bis- 
marck Anne. 

And  then  tht  blacK  cloud  that  had  been  gathering  so  long, 
the  undefined  guilty  feeling  at  nothing,  broke  over  her.  She 
wanted  to  go  on — the  music  had  begun  now — but  she  could 
not.  Twice  she  tried.  Something  held  her,  something  real, 
something  stronger  than  herself.  She  did  not  recognize  them, 
these  ancestral  voices,  but  they  laid  upon  her  their  commands. 
She  dropped  her  skirts,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  two 
hands,  and  burst  through  the  rins  of  men,  and  ran  out  through 
the  night  to  her  own  cabin,  where  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed 
weeping  bitterly.    She  was  ashamed. 
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LAFOND  S   FIRST  CARD 

Lafond,  in  the  meantime,  had  left  the  dispensation  of  drinl 
aknost  entirely  to  Frosty.  He  darted  here  and  there  in  tl 
crowd,  a  light  of  unwonted  excitement  in  his  eye. 

"  That  that  Mike's  shore  waked  up,"  commented  o] 
Mizzou.  "  Never  see  him  so  plumb  animated.  He  shore  lool 
nutty.    Dance  halls  is  mostly  too  rich  fer  his  blood  I  reckon 

But  Tony  Hou  )n  and  Jack  Snowie  and  a  dozen  others  I 
now  knew  better  than  to  attribute  this  excitement  to  danc 
halls.  Lafond  possessed  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  Knapp 
dismissal,  and  he  had  told  them  of  it. 

He  told  them  of  it  mysteriously,  in  half-hints,  pointing  oi 
tendencies  and  solutions  to  what  they  already  knew,  leayir 
them  to  draw  deductions,  sowing  anxieties  that  there  migl 
spring  up  a  harvest  of  distrust. 

Through  the  woof  of  gaiety  he  rapidly  ran  a  dull  thread 
angry  suspicion.  Men  made  merry,  and  forgot  all  the  pa 
and  all  the  future.  Other  men  talked  low-voiced  in  coruei 
and  tried,  from  the  distraction  of  drink  and  gaiety,  t(j  dra 
clear  plan  and  reflection.  And  always  La'ond  took  oth 
men  aside  and  whispered  eager  little  half-confidences,  ai 
went  on  quickly  to  the  next. 

His  spirit  was  upheld  by  a  great  excitement,  such  as  it  hj 
never  experienced  before,  not  even  in  his  early  and  adve 
turous  days.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  mounting  high 
and  higher  on  the  summit  of  a  great  wave  of  luck,  as  a  swimm 
is  lifted  by  the  sea,  And  yet,  behind  it  all,  again  for  the  fii 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  a  portent  in  the  air.  It  was  as  thouj 
the  wave  were  rearing  itself,  only  to  curl  over  and  break  up( 
the  shore.  He  laid  this  to  nervousness,  and  yet  it  ailect' 
him  with  a  certain  superstitious  awe. 

So  occupied  was  he,  that  he  quite  '-'issed  the  girl's  sudd 
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exit,  and  was  drawn  from  hia  brown  study  only  by  the  sudden 
hush  that  succeeded  it.  In  the  silence  a  drunken  voice 
uplifted  itself  loudly. 

"  M'  work'sh  done,"  it  vociferated.    "  I  wan'  m'  pay  !  " 

Everybody  turned,  prepared  to  laugh  at  this  "  comic  relief !" 
Jack  Snowie  was  addressing  Billy  Knapp.  Billy  at  once 
became  conscious  of  an  audience,  and  the  usual  desire  to 
appear  well  seized  hira.  He  smiled  with  the  good-humoured 
tolerance  of  a  drunken  man. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  take  it  right  out  of  my  pants 
pocket,  eh.  Jack  ?  "  he  inquired  paternally.  "  Of  co'se  you 
wants  yo'  pay  !  Come  around  in  th'  mornin'  an'  get  it."  He 
smiled  again  at  the  group  that  surrounded  him.  It  appeared 
to  be  listening  to  this  colloquy  with  unusual  interest. 

"  I  wan'  m'  pay  !  "  reiterated  Snowie  sullenly,  but  then 
apparently  lost  the  thread  of  his  ideas  and  lurched  away. 
Billy  considered  the  incident  closed.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
group  did  not  dissolve  ;  it  came  closer.  The  men  had  a 
strangely  imfriendly  look  about  the  eyes.  Billy  did  not 
understand  it.  He  stepped  t''^'^''''  onp  side  of  the  circle 
about  him.    It  closed  the  tighter  \  nim  in. 

"  What's  the  joke,  boys  ?  "  he  asked,  otill  smiling. 

The  room  was  breathlessly  still.  Many  of  those  within  it 
did  not  understand  the  trouble,  but  trouble  was  in  the  air. 
Across  a  wavering  line  of  heat  could  be  dimly  discerned  the 
musicians,  poised  to  start  the  next  dance,  but  uncertain 
whether  or  not  to  begin.  They  did  not  begin.  The  silence 
was  startled  even  by  Peter's  doggy  yawn  from  the  far  corner 
of  the  saloon  proper. 

"  Ain't  no  joke  !  "  "  That's  what  we  want  to  know  !  " 
"  Damned  poor  joke!"  "You'll  find  out  soon  enough!" 
cried  the  men  angrily,  and  then  paused  and  looked  at  each 
other  because  of  the  jostle  of  words  that  meant  nothing. 

Billy  flushed  slowly,  and  his  jaw  settled  into  place. 

"  I'm  jest  as  willin'  to  play  '  horse '  as  anybody,"  he  said, 
trying  to  find  calm  utterance  ;  "  and  if  this  is  a  joke,  I  wishes 
some  fellow-citizen  to  let  me  in.  But,  damn  it !  "  he  cried  in 
a  burst,  "  (?on't  you  get  too  funny  !  What  the  hell  does  you- 
all  waut  me  to  do  to  carry  out  this  yere  witticism,  any  way  ?  * 

The  coolest  and  most  determined  looking  man  in  the  group 
made  two  steps  across  the  floor,  and  confronted  Billy  sqnarely. 
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At  this  evidence  of  earnestness,  Billy  lost  his  excitement  an 
became  deadly  cool. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Tony  Houston,  is  it !  Do  you  want  yoi 
pay  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  I'm  going  to  have  it. 

"  Well."  said  Billy,  "  here's  a  pretty-lookin'  outfit !  Snow 
\vas  drunk,  but  this  gang's  sober  enough  to  know  better,  an 
way.  You  come  around  to  my  office  in  the  mornin',  and 
pays  the  bunch,  every  damn  skunk,  and  don't  you  ever  an 
of  you  show  your  faces  there  again.    That's  all  I  got  to  say." 

"  It  ain't  all  /  got  to  say,"  retorted  Houston,  standing  h 
ground  doggedly,  "  not  by  a  long  shot  1  You-all  talks  wel 
but  has  you  got  th'  money  ?  " 

"  What  the "  cried  Billy  choking. 

"  Hoi'  on  thar  !  I  repeats  it  " — and  Houston  thrust  his  fa( 
at  Billy  evilly — "  has  you  got  th'  money  ?  That's  a  fa 
question  in  business,  I  reckons.  Has  you  got  th'  money 
No,  you  hasn't.  You  got  just  an  hundred  and  fifty-tv 
dollars,  and  that's  every  red  cent  you  has  got." 

Billy's  immediate  act  of  homicide  was  checked  by  th 
astounding  knowledge  of  the  total  of  his  bank  accoun 
"  Damn  you,  Tony  Houston,"  he  said  slowly  at  last, 
believe  you're  drunk  too.  You  come  in  the  mornin'  and  g 
paid,  an'  you'll  find  yore  money  comes  along  all  right.  Th 
is  a  hell  of  a  gang,"  he  went  on  with  contempt,  "  a  hell  of 
gang  !  I  gets  you  a  job  that  lasts  you  all  winter,  and  y( 
wants  your  damn  money  in  a  dance  hall  and  raises  a  ro 
because  I  ain't  carryin'  a  few  thousan'  dollars  in  each  pan 
pocket.  Don'  think  you  makes  anythiu'  by  it.  I  lays  mys( 
out  from  now  on  to  see  that  yore  little  two  by  four  prospe 
holes  ain't  worth  th'  powder  to  blow  'em  up,  and  I  reckon 
has  a  little  influence  as  superintendent  ox  this  game." 

"  Superintendent  ?  "  cried  Houston,  and  the  men  abo 
laughed  loudly. 

Billy  was  plainly  even  more  bewildered  than  angry.  I 
considered  the  crowd  all,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  plum'  locoed  ' 
but  his  passions,  never  of  the  most  peaceful,  were  rising, 
another  moment  he  would  have  knocked  Houston  down  ai 
drawn  his  gun  on  the  crowd  which  surrounded  him,  but  th 
Michail  Lafond  shoved  his  way  through  the  press.  Bil 
caught  sight  of  him  with  relief.    Besides  the  plain  bare  fa 
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of  a  row,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  so 
great  an  audience,  before  whom  Billy  naturally  wished  to 
conduct  the  affair  correctly. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Here,  this  won't  do  !  "  cried  Black 
Mike,  as  though  in  the  capacity  of  proprietor  preserving  the 
respi>ctability  of  his  establishment. 

"  That's  what  I  wants  to  know,"  cried  Billy.  "  This 
(sulphurous)  outfit  of  ranikaboo  ijits  has  gone  plum'  locoed, 
and  they  stan's  around  yere  howlin'  for  tha'r  money  as  though 
I  carries  th'  Philadelphy  mint  in  my  clothes  !  " 

Lafond  did  not  reply.  He  motionjd  the  men  aside,  and, 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  led  the  wondering  Billy  to  a  far 
corner  of  the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  have  this  to  do,  Billy,"  said  Lafond. 
"  I  don't  want  to.  It's  none  of  my  lay-out.  But  these  men 
of  yours  sent  them  to  me  because  I  am  notary  public  and  I 
must  do  it." 

Billy  did  not  understand,  but  he  caught  the  apolog  in 
Lafond's  tone. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  assured  the  latter,  moisten- 
ing his  lips. 

U'ithout  further  preamble,  the  half-breed  drew  some  papers 
from  his  breast  pocket,   and  handed  them  to  Billy. 

The  first  was  a  review  of  the  work  done  on  the  Great  Snake 
group  of  claims,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  it,  carried  out  with 
astounding  minuteness  of  technical  knowledge  for  one  so 
ignorant  of  mining  as  Stevens.  It  outlined  also  the  work 
that  should  have  been  done  ;  and  it  ended  with  a  general 
conclusion  of  incompetence.  The  second  contained  his  formal 
dismissal  as  superintendent.  The  third  returned  Billy's 
shares  as  his  portion  in  the  Company's  dissolution,  said 
Comnanv  having  dissolved  without  assets. 

Billy  sat  very  quietly  and  read  the  papers  over  three  times, 
while  his  fellow  townsmen  stood  silent  and  watched  him.  The 
first  perusal  bewildered  him,  and  turned  him  sick  at  heart 
with  disappointment  and  recognition  of  the  estimate  in  which 
men  held  him.  The  second  brought  to  his  con?ciou.snefis  that 
his  companions  were  regarding  him ;  and  that,  in  turn, 
caused  him  to  realize  that  his  prestige  was  crumbled,  his 
integrity  dishonoured,  his  abilitiLd  beUttled.  The  third 
impressed  on  him  the  desperate  straits  in  which  he  found 
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himself — without  money,  holding  a  doubtful  interest  in  clair 
whose  bad  name  was  by  this  established  so  firmly  that  i 
Eastern  capital  would  ever  take  hold  of  them  again,  tl 
moral  if  not  legal  debtor  to  these  men  who  had  worked  i 
winter  for  him.  The  iron  turned  in  his  soul.  Michail  Lafon 
sitting  there  in  the  role  of  sympathizer,  was  well  satisfK 
with  his  handiwork.  For  the  moment,  Billy  Knapp  was 
broken  man. 

He  rose  slowly,  and  passed  out  of  the  door  in  the  dei 
silence  of  those  about  him. 

After  his  exit,  the  dance  was  forgotten  and  an  earne 
discussion  raged.  It  was  no  light  matter.  Eleven  men  hj 
invested  heavily  in  powder,  fuse,  drills,  and  windlasses  f 
the  purposes  of  fulfilling  their  contract  with  Knapp  ;  ai 
they,  and  twenty-two  others,  had  put  in  their  tim^  for 
number  of  months^  Many  of  them  owed  for  board  or  materia 
Others,  though  out  of  debt,  had  spent  nearly  all  their  rea( 
cash.  They  all  seemed  desperately  close  to  bankruptcy,  f 
Lafond  said  nothing  whatever  in  regard  to  his  agreement 
pay  the  contracts  himself.  And  then  again,  as  has  bei 
pointed  out,  the  well-being  of  the  whole  camp  had  depend( 
intimately  on  the  success  of  its  big  mine,  for  the  succe 
of  one  enterprise  like  the  Great  Snake  draws  other  capit 
to  the  district,  rendering  possible  the  sale  of  claims  ;  whi 
its  failure  always  gives  a  bad  name  to  a  whole  section. 

So  the  ensuing  discussion  had  plenty  of  interest  for  ever 
body.  Lafond,  as  the  bearer  of  the  tidings,  was  besieged  wi 
questions.  He  was  reluctant,  but  he  answered.  Besides,  tl 
facts  were  plain,  ready  for  interpretation.  Nobody  cou 
help  seeing  that  it  was  all  Billy's  fault.  After  a  time,  po 
Billy  loomed  large  as  a  symbol  of  all  the  camp's  misfortut 
After  a  little  time  more,  when  the  bar  had  more  thorough 
done  its  work,  a  number  became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  aba 
Billy. 

They  seized  torches  and  a  rope,  ran  up  the  gulch  and  be 
in  the  door  of  the  office,  only  to  encounter  Billy  enraged 
the  point  of  frenzy.  That  individual  rushed  them  out  at  t'. 
muzzle  of  a  pistol,  with  such  a  whirl  of  impetuous  anger  th 
it  quite  carried  them  off  their  feet,  after  which  he  plant 
his  back  against  the  building  and  stood  there  in  the  full  lig 
of  the  torches  reviling  them.    Why  be  was  not  shot  I  cann 
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tell.  Billy  was  something  of  a  dominant  spirit  when  roused. 
That  wa.s  the  reason  why,  in  the  old  days,  ho  had  made  suf  h 
a  good  scout.  After  he  had  called  them  all  the  names  ho 
could  think  of,  he  slammed  the  door  on  them.  They  went 
dway  without  knowing  why  they  did  so. 

When  they  got  back  to  town,  they  gathered  again  in 
the  Little  Nugget  sa'oon,  drinking,  swearing,  shouting.  The 
morale  of  the  camp  was  broken,  it  was  a  debauch.  They 
cried  out  against  Billy  ;  and  they  feared  him  f(ir  the  moment. 
They  made  a  stable-boy  hide  in  a  brush,  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  to  watch  the  works,  to  spy  on  they  knew  not  what 
Lafond  drank  with  them.  He  had  never  done  so  before.  As 
they  became  more  noisy,  he  fell  into  a  sullen  fit,  and  went  to 
sit  0  r  behind  the  stove  where  he  crooned  away  to  himself 
an  old  chanson.  He  stopped  drinking,  but  the  effects  re- 
mained. It  seemed  to  his  befogged  mind  that  the  wave  had 
broken  and  that  he  was  falling  through  the  air.  Shortly  he 
would  be  cast  up  against  the  beach.  "  A  fool  for  luck  !  "  he 
muttered  to  himself,  trying  to  rehabilitate  his  denuded  con- 
fidence. He  took  out  the  Company's  letter  to  him,  saying 
that  the  deeds  were  at  Rapid  awaiting  his  action,  and  read  it. 
Then  he  put  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  fire.  He  shivered  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  Finally  he  went  over  to  the  hotel,  where  he 
washed  his  head  again  and  again  in  cold  water.  After  a  time, 
he  returned  to  the  Little  Nugget,  feeling  somewhat  better. 

It  was  now  daylight,  although  the  sun  was  not  up.  The 
stable-boy  came  m  from  the  upper  gulch  to  say  that  Billy 
Knapp  was  hitching  his  horses  to  the  buckboard.  The  news 
sobered  them  somewhat.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  stable-boy 
again  returned  with  the  news  that  Knapp  had  loaded  his 
buckboard,  and  was  on  the  point  of  driving  through  town. 
A  dozen  men  at  once  ran  out  into  the  street  and  concealed 
themselves  behind  the  corners  of  buildings. 
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Billy  sat  in  a  chair  and  boiled.  IIo  did  not  calm  down  un 
after  daylight,  and  then  he  found  that  his  depression  h 
vanished.  He  was  full  of  vigour.  He  went  out  and  look 
over  the  property  very  carefully.  The  entire  lay-o'i<- 
found,  had  weighed  on  his  spirits,  and  this  last  un<rrato 
episode  had  made  him  »ick  of  the  whole  miserable  busine 
He  ought  never  to  be  tied  down.  He  could  see  his  mista 
clearly  enough  now.  H  he  was  going  to  stick  to  gold  huntii 
it  ought  to  be  as  a  prospector,  not  as  a  miner.  A  prospeci 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  new  country,  of  wilderness  life,  of  t 
chase,  and  then,  when  civilization  came  too  near,  he  coi 
sell  his  claims  to  the  miner  and  move  on  to  a  virgin  count 
A  miner,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  settle  down  in  one  plf 
and  attend  to  all  manner  of  vexatious  details.  Billy  fell 
great  impatience  to  shake  himself  free.  'Vith  the  thoiiL 
came  a  wave  of  anger  against  the  men  of  the  town.  Af 
all  what  had  be  to  gain  by  staying  ?  This  outfit  was  a  fizz! 
nothing  could  be  done  with  it  in  the  future.  He  mi.ulit  s;i 
something  of  the  wreck  by  grubbing  about  in  the  debris,  1 
grubbing  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  get  away  from. 

He  looked  over  the  works  again.  He  was  astonished  to  fi 
how  little  of  it  lie  cared  for  personally.  There  remained  i 
much  more  than  the  Westerner's  outfit,  when  it  was  winnow 
— four  good  horses,  the  buckboard,  his  saddle,  clothes, 
weapons,  and  the  beautiful  trotting  horse.  Billy  could  i 
lot  that  go.  The  camp  outfit  they  could  have  and  welcor 
He  kicked  the  rubber  stamper  into  space,  scattering  potent 
literature  about  the  landscape.  Many  things  he  hcsitaj 
over,  but  finally  discarded.  The  heap  was  not  very  lai 
when  all  was  told. 

He  began  to  experiment  with  the  buckboard.    Billy  wk 
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ma.ster  of  the  relobratod  diamond  hitch.  After  an  hour's 
earnest  work,  he  drew  back  triumphantly  to  observe  to  him- 
self that  all  he  wished  to  take  with  him  was  Hecurely  packed 
on  the  vehicle.  Tlien  he  ctjupled  in  his  <ireys,  and  led  out  the 
beautiful  trotting  horse.  He  was  ^'lad  that  he  had  lately  paid 
the  Hn^'lish  groom  his  waj^es,  which  individual  he  remembered 
seeing,  the  ni<jlit  before,  dead  drunk  in  a  corner.  Billy  made 
himsdf  some  cofTee  in  the  empty  cookee's  shack,  and  was 
ready  to  start. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  where  he  would  «o  ;  that  was  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  somewh  '•e  West  in  ail  probability — 
somewhere  in  Wyoming,  where  Jim  Buckley  was  hidden' up 
in  the  mountains,  living  a  sane  Lort  of  a  lile,  removed  from 
the  corroding  influences  of  civilization.  He  did  not  realize 
that  in  this  impatient  shaking  of!  of  responsibility,  he  was 
little  better  than  a  moral  cowi.  -d.  Kvea  Billy's  worst  enemies 
would  have  denied  the  justice  of  that  epithet. 

He  climbed  in,  deliberately  unwound  the  reins  from  the 
long  brake  handle,  clucked  to  the  horses,  and  took  his  way 
whistling,  down  the  narrow  trnil.  The  beautiful  trotting 
horse  followed  gingerly,  tossing  his  head.  At  the  entrance 
to  town,  Billy's  whistling  suddenly  ceased.  The  street  was 
quite  bare  and  silent.  Not  even  from  the  Little  Nugget 
saloon  or  the  new  dance  hall  came  the  faintest  sound  of  human 
occupancy.  A  tenderfoot  might  have  argued  that  this  was 
indicative  of  deep  sleep  after  last  night's  festivities,  but  Billy 
knew  better.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  excite- 
ment such  as  that  of  a  few  hours  before,  the  normal  ensuing 
pow-wow  would  still  be  raging  unabated.  He  reached  under 
the  seat  for  his  Winchester,  the  new  40-82  model  of  his  pros- 
perous days,  and  laid  it  softly  across  his  lap,  and  caught  the 
eud  of  the  long  lash  in  his  whip  hand.  Then  he  resumed  his 
tune  exactly  where  it  had  been  broken  of!,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  and  jogging  along  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  haste  or  uneasiness.  No  one  could  have  called  Billy 
Knapp  a  coward  at  that  moment. 

Near  the  first  cabin  the  whistling  broke  off  again.  A  little 
figure  stumbled  out  into  the  deserted  street,  weepinp  and 
atraid.    Billy  pulled  up.    It  was  the  Kid. 

"  They're  goin'  to  shoot  you,"  he  sobbed,  "  from  behind 
the  Little  Nugget,  >,ithout  givin'  you  a  chanst !     I  had  to 
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tell  you,  an*  they'll  most  kill  me  !  "  he  wailed.    BiUy's  cyi 

began  to  aparkle.    The  Kid  tried  to  bold  within  the  other 

reach  his  little  22  calibre  rifle,  hia  most  precious  possessK 

"  Here,  take  this !  "  he  begged.  ,      ,      -.u  :., 

Billy  laughed  outright,  a  generous  hearty  lau;:'»  with  ju 

a  shade  of  something  serious  in  it.    "  Thank  ye,    said  he, 

iiot  one.    And  let  me  tell  ye  right  yere,  you  Kid.    \  ore 

white  man,  you  are.  and  yore  .  -t  about  the  only  white  mi 

in  the  place."    He  cast  his  eyes  about  him  in  the  buckboa 

at  his  feet.    *'  Yere  ye  be,"  he  said,  tugging  at  a  pair  of  hu 

silver-ornamented  Mexican  spurs  and  leaning  over  to  gi 

them  to  the  boy  ;   "  jest  reraenibor  me  by  them  tliar  ;   th 

has  my  name  on  'em ;   and,  look  yere,"  he  went  on  with 

sudden  inspiration,  "  you-all  gets  up  gulch  to  my  camp  a 

takes  what  grub  you  fin<'    iind  lies  low  until  yo   paw  an   i 

rest  gets  over  bein'  mau.    I  don't  know  but  what  they  (/. 

kill  you   if  you  sliows  up  afore  that."    And  he  laughed  ag; 

to  see  the  boy's  face  brighten  at  this  prospect  of  escaping  1 

immediate  wrath  to  follow. 

The  little  scene  had  been  enacted  m  the  middle  of  the  sih 
street,  so  silent  and  so  empty  that  the  principal  actors  it 
experienced  an  uncomfortable  emotion  of  publicity,  perlii 
a  little  like  that  of  an  inexperienced  speaker  beture  the  gl 
of  1.  .tlights.  xhe  Kid,  followed  fr'  kily  by  Teter,  scuttled 
the  gulch.  Billy  stood  up  in  his  buckoourd  ana  faced 
inscrutable  row  of  houses. 

"  Yo'  damn  coyotes  !  "  he  yelled,  "  thar  goes  the  only  n 
in  the  whole  outiit.  Shoot!  yo'  siwashes,  shoot!  and 
brought  his  long  whip  Uke  a  figure  8  acroes  the  flanks  ol 

four  horses  at  once.  ,     ,  .„         i      i. 

Bang !  reverberated  a  shot  between  the  hills,  and  a  bii 

splashed  white  against  the  brake  bar.  ,     ,      , ,        , 

Billy  dropped  the  reins  to  the  floor  of  the  buckbo-^rd, 
planted  his  foot  on  them.  He  steadied  his  knee  against 
seat  and  threw  down  and  back  the  lever  of  his  ^^  inchestei 
a  shot.  The  beauriful  trotting  horse  was  pulhng  back  ir 
ecstasy  of  terror  at  the  end  of  his  long  lariat,  shaking  his  t 
and  planting  his  forefeet.  Billy  cursed  savagciy,  but  ]ei 
loose  the  knot,  and  the  beautiful  trotting  horse,  with  a  1 
snort  of  terror,  turned  tail  and  disappeared  in  the  directio 
the'mine. 
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Bangf  Bang!  Bang!  went  other  shots  from  behind  puffs 
of  white  smoke.  The  hills  caught  up  the  sotmd  and  rolled  it 
back,  and  then  back  again,  until  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
count  the  discharges. 

There  were  perhaps  a  half-dozen  men  with  rifles  and  a  dozen 
or  80  with  six-shooters,  all  pumping  away  at  it  as  fast  as  thoy 
could.  The  buckboard  was  struck  many  times.  One  horse 
was  hit,  but  only  slightly— not  enough  to  interfere  with,  but 
rather  to  encourage  his  speed.  Billy  fasten.  1  his  eyes  on  the 
spot  whence  the  first  bullet  had  sped.  Suddenly  he  threw  hi.s 
rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

Crack  !  it  spoke,  strangely  flat  out  there  in  the  open  against 
the  fuller  reports  of  the  other  pieces. 

The  bullets  which  undershot  kicked  up  little  puffs  of  dust, 
hke  grasshoppers  jumping,  while  those  that  passed  above,' 
ncochetted  finally  from  rocks  and  went  singing  away  into  the 
distance.  It  was  a  wonder,  with  so  large  a  mark,  that  neither 
the  man  nor  the  horses  were  hit.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  marksmen  were  more  or  less  drunk,  and 
that  Billy's  speed  was  by  now  something  tremendous. 

Crack  !  weut  his  Winchester  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  straight  road  was,  as  has  perhaps  been 
mentioned,  a  turn  of  considerable  sharpness,  flanked  by  bold 
chff-hke  rocks.  In  the  best  of  circumstances,  this  bit  of  road 
requires  careful  driving.  With  a  runaway  four  and  a  light 
buckboard,  a  smash  up  was  inevitable.  The  hidden  assailants 
and  spectators  of  the  strange  duel  reahzed  this  suddenly.  In 
the  interest  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  the  fusillade 
ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  Billy  maintained  his 
tirst  attitude,  one  knee  on  the  seat,  the  other  foot  braced 
against  the  floor,  keenly  expectant.  The  silence  became 
breathless,  and  one  or  two  men  leaned  forward  the  bett-r 
to  see. 

"  Crack  !  "  spoke  Billy's  rifle  for  the  third  time.  The  mm 
who  had  fired  the  first  shot  pitched  suddenly  forward  from 
behind  his  sheltering  corner,  and  lay  still. 

With  one  swift  motion  the  scout  dropped  his  Winchester 
m  the  seat,  gr.  ^  he  four  reins,  and  threw  his  enormoiia 
weight  agamst  th.-  bits.  The  greys  had  been  ranch-bred. 
Ihey  bunched  their  feet,  hunched  their  backs,  and  in  three 
Heavy  buck  jumps  had  slowed  down  from  a  breakneck  run  to 
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a  lumberin"  gallop.  Billy  Knapp  gave  vent  to  the  wild  st 
tvar^ry  oflfs  foster  parents,  the  Oglallah  Sioux,  and  jog 
calmly  out  of  sight  around  the  bend  of  the  road. 

A  great  crowd  pressed  about  Tony  Houston,  prone  on 
Ground.  They  discovered  that  the  ball  had  vi.-;-;  ':,.o 
the  uoint  of  the  shoulder,  not  a  dangerous  pla  e  m  itst  .t, 
resulting  in  a  serious  wound  because  of  the  .  au.r.n.g  v^ 

of  the  express  rifle.  . ,    ,    ,  •         *      „       . 

"Damn  fine  shooting !"  they  said,  looking  at  eacu  . 

with  admiration.    "  Damn  fine."  , .    .,     ^         ,  -rmu. 

They  began  to  feel  a  little  more  kindly  toward  Bill v 

account  of  ^this  evidence  of  his  skill.  They  set  about  ban< 
ing  the  wounded  man. 
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And  around  that  lower  bend,  half  a  mile  beyond  Durand's 
cabin,  Billy  encountered  in  the  porson  of  Jim  Buckley  the 
very  man  he  intended  to  search  for,  and  that  by  not  so  very 
strange  a  chance  when  all  is  considered. 

After  the  scouting  days  were  quite  over,  not  long  ago  by 
the  way,  Jim  Buckley  had  struck  out  for  Wyoming,  where  he 
looked  about  him  and  finally  settled  in  the  Crooked  Horn 
district  all  alone.  He  was  prospecting.  And  as  he  was  a  great 
big  leisurely  sort  of  fellow,  never  in  a  hurry,  and  quite  uncon- 
vinced of  the  ncsessity  for  being  so,  it  took  him  a  great  many 
years  to  complete  the  prospecting  to  his  satisfaction.  In  fact 
it  was  only  recently  that  he  had  fully  convinced  himself  and 
others  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  found.  At  first  he  had 
worked  the  surface  over  inch  by  inch.  Then  he  had  staked 
out  his  more  experimental  claims.  Then  he  had  burrowed 
and  grubbed  and  delved,  single  handed,  through  a  network 
of  shafts,  tunnels  and  drifts.  It  is  slow  work — single  handed. 
In  the  morning  you  make  little  holes  with  a  hand  drill,  and 
fill  them  with  powder.  At  noon  you  blast.  In  the  afternoon 
you  cart  away  debris  by  means  of  an  inadequate  little  bucket. 
This  takes  time  and  patience,  both  of  which  Jim  Buckley 
possessed.  Once  a  month  he  went  to  town,  riding  one  horse, 
and  leading  another,  for  the  purpose  of  bujang  supplies.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  lived  alone. 

That  is,  he  lived  alone  except  that  directly  opposite  the 
window,  where  the  light  always  struck  it  fair,  he  had  carefully 
fastened  a  small  coloured  portrait  on  ivory.  It  was  a  picture 
of  a  wnman,  dclicatelj'  tinted,  young,  with  laughing  blue  eyes 
and  a  mouth  whose  corners  turned  upward  in  so  droll  a  manner 
that  you  would  have  sworn  its  owner  had  never  known  a  care 
in  her  fresh  young  life.     It  was  the  picture  of  another  man's 
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wife.  She  had  known  care,  of  the  bitterest  blackest  kind,  a 
in  her  darkest  days  she  had  been  murdere*  mercifully  perha] 
After  he  had  hauled  the  last  little  bucket  of  broken  rock 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  had  ranged  all  sorts  of  utem 
in  the  open  fireplace  for  the  evening  meal,  Jim  Buckley  us 
to  light  his  pipe  and  sit  looking  at  this  Uttle  portrait  for  a  lo 
time.  For  ^on  see,  he  was  simply  made,  with  no  complexit 
— a  few  Simple  purposes,  a  few  simple  ideas,  a  few  sim] 
friendships,  a  few  simple  passions— but  they  were  the  stronj 
and  deeper  and  more  soul-satisfying  for  that.  He  did  i 
need  incident  nor  sorrow  nor  regret  to  round  out  his  li 
It  was  well  poised  and  sufficient. 

So  he  used  to  look  upon  the  face  of  this  other  man's  \^ 
from  under  sombre  brows,  but  through  clear  eyes.  No  c 
could  have  guessed  what  his  slow  deep  thoughts  were  at  si 
times,  nor  what  he  found,  whether  of  peace  or  unrest,  in 
contemplation  of  a  portrait  of  the  past.  He  said  it  made  1; 
better.    Perhaps  it  did. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  windlasses  over  the  rabl 

burrow  prospector's  shafts  had   made   their   last  necess 

revolution.     Jim  Buckley  knew  the  cross  section  of  t 

country  as  well  as  you  or  I  know  the  cross  section  of  an  ap 

we  have  just  cut  in  two.    Then,  having  satisfied  his  purpo; 

he  looked  to  his  friendships.    He  had  never  '         ^any.    Alh 

Billy  Knapp,   Hal  Towusend,  Charley  F.  —why,  ; 

could  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  h.    -  -and  two 

these  were  dead,  and  another  was  so  far  away  in  the  ca 

country  of  Arizona  that  he  might  as  well  have  been  so.    . 

would  have  liked  well  to  have  gathered  this  old  band  of  c> 

rades  about  him  and  said,  "  Here,  boys,  is  what  I  have.    1 

more  than  enough  for  me  :   it  is  more  than  enough  for  al 

us.    Let  us  share  it,  just  as  we  used  to  share  our  bacon  or 

cofiee  in  the  old  days,  and  so  we  can  grow  old  together  in 

way  that  suits  us  best,  the  way  of  the  pioneer."    As  he  sa 

the  cabin  now,  or  stalked  the  hills  with  his  rifle,  this  old  c 

radeship  took  more  and  more  shape  from  the  mists  of 

past,  and  there  gvev>  up  in  his  breast  a  sharp  craving  for 

times,  old  faces,  old  friends.    It  was  a  pecuUarity  of  his  na 

that  his  ideas  possessed  a  sort  of  cumulative  force.     1 

gathered  added  reasons  for  their  carrying  out  as  a  rol 

snowball  gathers  snow.    Toward  the  end  of  that  mouth 
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packed  a  strange  old  valise  with  clothes  for  the  journey, 
strapped  on  his  best  six-shooter,  put  his  cabin  in  order,  and* 
rode  his  horse  down  to  Crooked  Horn.  There  he  left  the  animal 
with  Billy  Powers  and  took  the  train  for  Edgemont  and  thence 
to  Rapid. 

He  knew  that  Billy  was  somewhere  in  the  hills.  At  Rapid 
he  learned  of  that  individual's  new  importance.  His  heart 
sank  a  little  with  the  thought  that  this  prosperity  might 
forfend  his  own  scheme  of  comradeship,  but  nevertheless  he 
took  Blair's  stage  for  Copper  Creek  and  Custer. 

Near  Rockerville  the  axle  gave  way.  The  brake  was  re- 
paired at  a  miners  forge  with  some  difficulty,  but  the  job 
carried  or  so  late  into  the  afternoon  that  Blair  refused  to  go 
farther  that  night  and  the  party  slept  at  Rockerville.  The 
next  morning  they  pushed  on  again  about  daylight,  in  order 
that  Blair  might  start  back  from  Custer  before  noon,  thus 
reducing  his  delay  by  a  few  hours.  A  half-mile  below  Durand's 
shack  the  axle  again  gave  way,  this  time  with  a  sudden 
violence  that  sent  flying  the  baggage  which  had  been  piled  on 
top.  Jim  found  his  valise  in  the  bushes.  The  catch  had 
snapped  when  the  bag  hit  the  ground,  so  that  it  lay  half  open  ; 
but  fortunately  its  contents  had  not  emptied.  Jim  closed  it 
with  the  two  end  clasps,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
did  not  notice  that  the  ivory  miniature  had  dropped  out,  and 
now  lay  face  downwards  at  the  roots  of  a  mcsquite. 

Blair  looked  up  from  his  inspection. 

"  Bad  break  !  "'  he  said  with  a  string  of  oaths.  "  Copper 
Creek's  under  a  mile  ahead.  You'll  save  time  by  pushin'  on 
afoot.  I'll  be  in  as  soon  as  I  can  get  this  sulphurated  axle 
tied  together  with  a  strap." 

"  No  hurry,"  replied  Jim  ;   "  I'll  help  you." 

He  began  to  unhitch  the  horses  while  Blair  went  to  borrow 
an  axe  of  Durand.  The  driver's  intention  was  to  splice  the 
broken  axle  with  a  bit  of  green  wood.  In  a  little  time,  he  and 
the  old  man  returned  together. 

So  Billy  found  them,  straining  away  with  an  impromptu 
crowbar.  When  he  and  Jim  saw  each  c'her,  they  agreed 
that  they'd  be  T-totally  chawed  up  !  After  a  time  the  staee 
moved  doubtfully  on  towards  Copper  Creek.  Billy  and  Jim 
went  the  other  way  in  the  buckboard. 

Billy  explained  that  he  was  going  to  see  Jim  ;    and  Jim 
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explained  that  he  ha:^  come  to  get  Billy.  Billy  elaborated 
the  talo  of  his  doings  since  their  last  meeting,  and  easily  p 
suaded  Jim,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  was  a  most  wron| 
individual.  To  restore  his  self-respect  it  only  needed  a  sj 
pathetic  listener,  so  that  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  o 
voice.  For  the  moment  he  had  doubted  himself.  Now 
saw  plainly  that  he  had  been  misled  by  false  pretences.  If 
had  understood  clearly  from  the  beginning  the  picayune  pol 
expeoucu  of  him  by  these  stingy  Easterners,  he  would  hs 
graduated  his  scale  of  expenditure  to  suit  it ;  but  certai 
they  had  at  least  implied  that  they  intended  to  get  up  a  g( 
big  mine.    Served  a  man  right  for  going  in  with  such  sharpc 

Jim  merely  said  that  he  had  a  first-rate  thing  to  share  w 
Billy. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  the  bearded  solemn  miner,  fai 
glowing  with  pleasure  over  finding  Billy  unfortunate  a 
therefore  open  to  his  own  kind  oflSces ;  the  eager-fa( 
enthusiar  ic  p'^moter,  elated  and  high-spirited  because 
the  relief  of  putting  quite  behind  him  a  colossal  failui 
because  of  the  privilege  of  starting  again  with  a  clean  slai 
because  of  a  hundred  new  and  promising  schemes  for  1 
future.  Michail  Lafond's  long  planning  had  availed  lit 
after  all.  With  all  his  shrewdness  he  did  not  see  that  in  1 
personality  of  Billy  Knapp  he  was  attempting  to  quench  1 
essence  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  and  faith — inextinguisha 
fires.    That  is  the  American  frontiersman. 

At  Rapid  they  took  the  train  to  Crooked  Horn.  At  Croot 
Horn  they  reclaimed  the  horse  from  Billy  Powers.  TL 
they  inaugurated  the  boom.  At  this  very  day,  Deceml 
24,  1899,  they  are  still  living  together  in  the  new  town 
Knapp  City,  Wyoming,  wealthy  and  respected  citizens.  A 
Billy  recounts  his  Copper  Creek  experiences,  generally  wi 
tolerance,  as  an  example  of  the  deceit  of  his  fellow-creatuj 
They  were  the  fruit  of  eighteen  years  of  planning  and  waiti 
and  working  by  a  man  who  thought  he  could  shape  gu&\ 
destinies  than  his  own. 
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After  the  vociferating  group  had  made  Houston  comfortable 
with  the  bandages  and  rough  surgery  of  the  pioneer,  it  again 
took  up  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means.  It  was  a  tired 
crowd,  haggard  *rom  dissipation  and  want  of  sleep.  And 
then,  too,  it  was  a  cross  crowd. 

A  majority  were  savage.  Their  passions  were  aroused  to 
an  unreasoning  pitch,  as  is  the  manner  of  mobs.  To  them  it 
was  not  a  question  of  discussion,  but  of  distruction.  They 
wanted  to  burn  the  Company's  buildings,  and  they  were  so 
set  on  it,  and  so  impatient  of  even  a  word  of  opposition,  that 
Lafon  1  began  to  be  "  little  frightened  for  his  new  property. 
His  attempts  at  dissi  .;sion  were  everywhere  met  with  rebuff. 
Finally,  on  a  sudden  inspiration,  he  sprang  to  his  own  window 
ledge  and  signed  his  desire  to  speak. 

.Such  men  as  Moroney,  Kelly,  Graham  and  Williams,  cooler 
heads,  whose  stake  in  the  camp's  fate  was  still  heavy,  succeeded 
in  obtaiuiue  a  momentary  silence. 

"  Eoys,"^shouted  Mike,  "  I'll  pay  you  myself !  " 

They  paused  in  good  earnest  now  to  sec  what  these  astound- 


ing words  might  si,<2;nifv 
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"  I'll  pay  you  myself !  "  repeated  Lafond.  Then — for  he 
was  too  shrewd  to  promise  a  thing  of  such  moment  without 
giving  a  plausible  reason  for  it — he  went  on,  "  I  can't  afford 
to  let  this  camp  bust ;  I  got  too  much  in  it.  I  can  afford 
better  that  I  spend  a  little  t  ■  help  it  along.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  that  the  Company  intends  ;  but  I  will  find  out ; 
and  this  I  promise  to  you,  if  the  Company  does  not  pay  you, 
T  will  make  some  arranErement  for  the  mine  and  I  will  n.n.v 
you  myself  ?  " 

Even  Graham  and  Moroney  were  a  little  deceived.  Both 
perceived  dimly  an  ulterior  motive,  but  on  the  surface  the 
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offer  was  generous  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lafond's 
word  was^perfectly  good  in  such  a  matter.  xVs  for  the  men, 
they  were  more  than  satisfied. 

"  But  of  course,"  Lafond  was  saying,  "  you  must  not  do 
any  injury  to  the  property." 

Which  went  without  saving,  as  every  one  could  see. 

Michail  Lafond  ate  his  breakfast  with  many  long  pauses. 
He  hf.d  little  appetite.  His  plans  had  gone  well,  and  yet  m 
their  outcome  rested  a  little  remnant  of  the  indecisive  that 
annoyed  him  out  of  all  proportion.  Biily  had  been  discharged 
from  his  position  c"  superintendent  and  driven  from  camp, 
yet  his  exit  had  been  melodramatically  brilliant  and  had  some- 
how done  much  to  leave  his  memory  in  good  odour.  He, 
Lafond,  had  the  promise  of  the  property  ;  but  even  yet  the 
deeds  were  in  escrow  at  Rapid.  It  was  forty-five  miles  to 
Rapid— ten  hours !  Much  might  happen  in  ten  hours.  At 
the  thought,  which  Lafond  instinctively  paused  to  note  waa 
not  in  his  usual  confident  manner,  he  started  up  and  com- 
manded Frosty  to  harness  his  team  of  bays  to  the  buckboard. 
He  would  complete  the  contract  before  sunset.  While  the 
animals  were  being  harnessed,  he  tried  to  smoke  a  pipe.  It 
went  out.  He  attempted  to  read  a  paper.  He  could  not. 
Finally  he  went  out  of  doors  and  strode  rapidly  up  and  down. 
He  felt  chilled,  for  the  air  of  the  early  morning  was  sharp. 
He  thrust  his  arm  through  the  open  window  and  took  down 
his  old  canvas  coat  from  behind  the  door,  and  put  it  on.  In 
spite  of  its  protection  he  shivered  again. 

"  Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  hurry  up  !  "  he  growled  at  Frosty 
He  snapped  the  lash  of  his  black-snake  whip,  making  the  bavi 
dance  to  the  hindrance  of  Frosty's  task.  His  eye  caught  the 
new  dance  hall.  , 

"  She's  been  worth  while,  if  she  never  does  another  thing, 
he  commented  to  himself,  and  then  reaUzed  that  he  had  salt 
it,  not  because  he  believed  it,  but  because  he  wanted  to  kee] 
his  courage  up.  What  was  this  dread  of  the  intangible  ?  H 
could  not  understand  it.  "  Getting  too  old  to  sit  up  all  night,' 
he  explained  it  to  himself. 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  ni[;ht.  It  had  left  with  hit 
an  impression  of  being  unsatisfactory.  Why  should  it 
There  was  something  about  the  girl,  he  did  not  recall  exactl_ 
what.    Oh  yes,  Cheyenne  Harry  !    That  affair  had  balk.i 
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Well,  it  did  not  much  matter  :  that  was  a  detail.  Now  the 
dance  hall  was  up,  the  girl  could  be  forced  to  take  her  place. 
Lafond  told  himself  that  he  was  a  little  tired  of  finesse  and 
delicate  planning— too  tired  to  undertake  another  long  cam- 
paign of  the  kind  merely  for  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in 
the  process.  Jesides,  in  this  case  it  was  not  necessary.  He 
would  settle  the  affair  now,  get  it  off  his  mind. 

He  strode  over  to  the  girl's  shack  and  pushed  open  the  door. 
She  was  lying  flat  on  her  face,  fully  dressed  as  in  her  first 
transpoit  of  shame,  but  she  had  now  fallen  into  a  light  sleep. 
At  the  creak  of  the  door,  however,  she  looked  up,  her  eyes 

red  with  crying.  -it/     i 

"  That  was  a  hell  of  a  performance  last  night,    said  Lafond 
brutally,  "  and  it  don't  go  again." 
He  had  never  spoken  to  her  so  before. 
She  sat  upright  on  the  bed  and  stared  at  him,  clasping  one 
hand  near  her  throat. 

"That    ain't    what    you're    here    for,"    continued    Mike. 
"  There'll  be  another  dance  Saturday  night,  and  you  be  on 
hand  and  stay  on  hand.    That's  your  job  now— understand  ?  " 
A  slow  comprehension  of  his  meaning  crept  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  covered  them  with  her  hands.    The  half-breed  stood 
in  the  doorway  coiling  and  uncoiling  the  lash  of  his  whip.    He 
wanted  some  indication  of  how  she  was  going  to  take  it. 
"  Understand  ?  "  he  repeated. 
She  merely  shuddered. 

•'  Damn  it !  can't  you  answer  ?  "  he  cried  impatiently. 
"  What  do  you  think  I've  raised  you  for,  any  way  ?    You're 

none  of  my  breed.    Answer,  you ,"  and  he  spat  out  an 

epithet.  . 

She  lowered  her  hands  and  looked  at  him  again  with  wide- 
open  eyes  from  which  all  expression  had  faded.  This  stony 
silence  irritated  Lafond.  ^ 

"  You've  had  your  head  long  enough.  Now  you  re  going  tc 
show  what  you're  made  for.  Understand  ?  Great  God  !  ^ 
he  cried,  "  you've  got  a  tongue,  haven't  you  ?  Why  don  t 
vou  answer  when  I  ask  you  a  question  1  "  In  one  of  the 
sudden  Latin  gusts  of  passion,  which  generally  he  held 
ST  well  in  control,  Lafond  lashed  her  across  the  breast  with 
his  black-snake  whip.  Almost  before  the  impulse  had  quitted 
his  brain  he  regretted  it,  for  her  scream  would  bring  out  the 
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camp,  and  La  fond  could  sco  tho  awkwardness  of  a 
explanation.  It  was  better  to  break  her  in  gradually.  1 
his  relief,  ehe  did  not  cry  out,  but  merely  shivered  pitifuli 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  That's  wha*-  you'll  get  if  you  don't  toe  the  mark, 
threatened  Laf^-id,  only  too  glad  to  avoid  a  scene.  B 
slouched  out  of  the  door,  climbed  into  his  light  wagon  shal 
ing  his  heavy  head  sullenly,  and  drove  away  in  the  directic 
of  Rapid. 

After  he  had  gone  and  tho  sound  of  his  wheels  had  die 
away,  the  girl  arose  staggeringly  from  h  >r  bod  The  brigl 
world  had  crumbled.  For  the  first  time  in  lif^r  young  existenc 
her  thoughts  turned  to  the  vague  conception  of  a  higher  Beiii 
which  she  had  built.  Heaven  knows  how,  from  materia 
gathered.  Heaven  knows  where. 

"  God,  God,  God  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  thought  this  was  a  happ 
world  where  people  laughed.  I  did  not  know  there  was  s 
much  sorrow  in  the  world.  You  did  not  make  the  world  to  I 
sorrowful,  did  you,  God  ?  " 

She  was  almost  blind.  She  knew  that  she  must  kill  hersell 
that  alone  was  clear.  It  was  tliat  or  the  dance  hall.  She  wt 
to  be  like  Bismarck  Anne.  And  she  realized  in  a  nomont  tht 
she  knew  Black  Mike,  his  iron  will  and  his  cruel  heart ;  an 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  deadly  afraid.  She  began  to  groj: 
about  the  room.  There  was  a  dim  square  :  that  must  be  tb 
window.  Her  hands  passed  fumblingly  over  the  table,  jut 
missing  the  long  sewing  scissors.  Nothing  there.  Quid 
quick,  ho  might  come  back  !  She  almost  fell  over  the  cloal 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  was  nu  nitangled  abov 
her  feet.  There  was  another  square  of  light  :  it  must  be  th 
door.  She  stumbled  out  into  a  glare  of  merciless  sunshin 
that  filled  her  brain  and  beat  on  the  walls  of  her  understant 
ing  until  she  covered  her  eyes,  and  still  stumbled  on.  Sh 
thought  she  heard  men  shouting.    She  was  not  sure. 

From  his  work  of  sweeping  out  the  stale  saloon.  Frosty  ha 
seen  her.  She  was  a  strange  sight,  her  hair  half  down,  ht 
face  white  and  drawn,  her  step  so  uncertain.  Frosty  wa 
very  fond  of  her  in  his  stupid  silent  way.  He  yelled  and  ra 
towards  her. 

In  this  dav  of  excitement,  a  crv  brought  a  dozen  heads  t 
a  dozen  windows  and  doors.    In  a  moment  the  girl  was  sur 
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rounded.  The  men  were  puzzled.  "  Plain  case  of  bup-juice," 
said  one  a  little  sorrowfully. 

She  felt  some  one  trying  gently  to  lead  her  somewhere,  hut 
she  resisted,  crying  "  Let  me  go,  let  me  go.  I  want  to  p-t  to 
tlip  big  rock." 

Graham  pushed  his  way  anxiously  into  the  group.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  attend  the  dance  the  evening 
before,  but  he  had  been  told  tlie  details,  and  up  to  Udw  had 
bit  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  at  the  turn  aflairs  had 
taken. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  the  big  rock,  Molly  ?  "  he 
asked  gently. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  began  to  cry  a  little.  "  It  is 
so  high  up  there,  so  high,"  she  said  over  and  over. 

"  Of  course  it's  high,  Molly,  very  high  ;  but  don't  you 
think  you'd  better  wait  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  men  stood  about  with  awe-stricken  faces.  They  saw 
now  that  there  was  more  in  this  than  they  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. "  Nutty,"  they  whispered  to  each  other  in  under- 
tones. 

"  Such  a  long  way  aown,  a  long  way  down,"  went  on  the 
girl.  "  I  could  jump  from  there  very  easily  ;  such  a  long  way 
down !  " 

Graham  took  her  quietly  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Listen,  Molly,  it's  I,  Jack  Graham." 

"  Yes,  Jack." 

"  And  I  want  you  to  do  just  as  I  sav.    Will  vou  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.    Do  you  truot  me,  Molly  ?  " 

She  began  to  sob  violently,  almost  convulsively,  dabbing 
uncertainly  at  her  eves. 

"  What  "is  it.  Jack  ?    What  am  I  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  it's  all  right.  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  Ah, 
that's  bett«r." 

She  looked  about  her  with  intelligence. 

"  What  is  it,  boys  ?  How  did  I  come  here  ?  "  Her  glance 
wandered  past  them  to  the  dance  hall,  and  she  turned  away 
suddenly.  "  Ah  !  I  remember  !  "  The  strained  look  began 
to  come  back  into  her  face. 

"  Here,  here,  Molly  !  "  cried  Graham  in  alarir.,  "  that  won't 
do  I    Here,  you  must  ('o  just  exactly  as  I  say.    You  must 
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come  with  me  now,  and  get  something  to  cat  and  some  sleep 
Don't  you  trust  mo,  M<;lly  ?  " 

He  looked  steadily  into  her  eyes,  Lis  brow  contorted  witl 
anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "  whom  else  coulc 
I  trust  but  you  ?  You  have  been  the  only  man  whom  I  couk 
have  trusted  from  the  very  first,  the  only  man  I  sliould  hav( 
trusted.  I  see  that  now.  I  hav'e  known  it  all  the  while,  but  '. 
would  not  acknowledge  it." 

"  ^\'ill  you  go  with  mo  then,  ]\lully  ?  "  asked  Graham  a^ain 

This  time  it  was  she  who  raised  her  hands  to  his  shoulders 
"  Jack,"  said  she  solemnly,  "  a  few  minuti-.s  ago  I  wan  on  th( 
point  of  killing  my.sclf  because  I  saw  nothing  but  death  o 
that  dance  hall  before  me.  1  had  forgotten.  I  will  never  d( 
so  again.  I  will  go  with  you  now.  Jack,  wherever  you  wan 
me  to  ;  and  I  will  go  with  you,  Jack,  for  ever,  to  the  end  o 
the  world." 

She  leaned  suddenly  forward  and  kissed  him,  and  then  a 
suddenly  fell  to  wee{)ing  a'^ain  with  great  sobs  that  shook  he 
slender  body  cruelly. 

Never  was  a  stranger  love  scene  ;  never  was  one  more  ii 
keeping  with  the  wayward,  capricious,  yet  intrinsically  sterliuj 
character  of  Molly  Lafond.  She  did  not  underdtaud  it  ;  bu 
she  felt  to  her  innaost  soul  that  it  was  real ;  and  that  if  she  di( 
not  love  Jack  Graham  now,  at  least  she  respected  him  abovi 
all  men  and  above  herself,  and  that  her  affection  for  him  wouh 
never  diminish,  but  ra*  'ncrcase  as  the  time  went  on.  Anc 
this  the  event  proved  to  be  true.  Nor  did  Graham  understand 
but  he  too  felt  the  sincerity  of  it.  As  for  the  men  before  whosi 
audience  the  curious  drama  had  been  enacted,  they  uuderstooc 
still  less. 

But  it  was  very  simple  after  all. 

In  her  nature,  as  in  all  other  natures,  two  forces  had  strugglec 
for  the  mastery.  With  her  they  happened  to  be  called  heredity 
or  the  East ;  and  education,  or  the  West.  Her  training,  he 
environment,  her  mental  atmosphere  had  powerfully  affectei 
her  general  conduct  of  hfe  ;  but  in  the  great  crisis  her  deepe 
nature  had  spoken,  and  she  had  obeyed. 
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MicriAi'L  Lafoxd  drove  on  slowly  down  the  valley  of  Copper 
Creek,  altliou;,'!i,  if  he  iutcndcd  to  reach  I'apid  before  dark, 
there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  for  hast*^. 

He  usually  conducted  his  affairs  so  carefully,  so  shrewdly,  so 
calculatingly.  How  had  he  happened  to  give  way  so  to  an 
impulse  ?  lie  regretted  lashing  the  girl  with  his  whip  because 
he  felt  that  it  was  unnecessary.  Doing  unnecessary  evil  had 
always  been  against  Lafond's  princijih's.  He  considered  it 
bad  luck,  and  somehow  that  spectre  of  bud  luck  seemed  to  be 
coming  very  close.  He  had  lost  confidence.  Therefore  he 
made  mistakes. 

Just  outside  of  town  he  encountered  Blair's  stage  crawling 
along  on  a  mended  axle.  Naturally  both  vehicles  pulled  up. 
After  explanations  of  the  accident,  Blair  remarked  casually — 

"  Struck  Billy  do-  -^  the  road  a  piece." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mike,     he  left  this  nioruiug." 

"Almighty  lucky  happen — so  for  him,  'cause  I  h  ".d  an  old 
codger  aboard  that  was  just  on  his  way  to  visit  Billy.  Nice 
old  cuss  too.  Name  Buckley,  or  Bulkky,  or  something  like 
that.    Come  from  out  Wyoming  way." 

Lafond  clamped  on  his  brake  again. 

■'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  used  to  know  him.  He  went  oii  .vith 
Billy,  you  say  ?  " 

'*  les,  bag  an'  baggage." 

"  Goin'  to  Rapid  ?  " 

"  Near  as  I  could  make  out,"  said  Blair.  "  They  reversed 
the  proposition  on  the  spot.  Place  of  hiin  a-visitin'  of  Billy, 
Billy  he  aims  to  visit  him.    Things  moviu"  at  camp  ?  " 

iiiey  ii  tell  you  up  there,"  replied  Lafond  and  drove  on. 

V.'hat  a  fiendish  stroke  of  luck  !  This  one  man  in  all  the 
west  -who  knew  of  the  affair  at  Spanish  Gulch  in  the  seventies, 
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who  would  remember  the  doctor's  wife,  who  would  recogr 
the  strong  resemblance  of  her  daughter  to  her,  who  might 
up  that  dust  of  the  past  which  Lafond  had  so  carefully  lai< 
that  he  should  come  just  at  this  time  !  To  be  sure  there  ' 
7iothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  imjilicate  him — Lafond.  ] 
Buckley  was  a  tenacious  sort  of  individual ;  he  would  in 
on  investigating.  That  would  mean  explanations  by  Lafo 
a  detailed  account.  The  details  would  have  to  be  invent 
And  then  a  chill  struck  his  heart  as  he  rt-alized  that  he  co 
not  recall  all  the  story  he  had  told  the  Indian  agent  when 
had  left  the  little  girl  in  his  charge  ! 

He  pullfd  Ilia  hor8»'3  down  to  a  walk  and  set  himself 
thinking  eariu'stly.  He  went  over  in  seiiuence,  as  nearly 
he  could  remember  them,  every  word  and  action,  from' 
meeting  with  Durand  to  his  departure  from  the  agency, 
was  no  use.  Even  at  the  time,  he  had  invented  the  st 
lightly,  without  much  thought  of  its  importance  e.vcept  a 
temporary  expedient.  Now  the  matter  had  quite  esca] 
him.  Jim  Buckley's  return  West,  which  had  before  seen 
merely  fortunate,  he  saw  now  had  been  providential.  It  i 
a  narrow  escape.  He  must  visit  the  agent  as  soon  as  possil 
tor  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory. 

He  came  to  Durand's  cabin.  The  old  man  stood  near 
doorway  examining  something  which  he  held  flat  in  the  pt 
of  his  hand.  At  his  feet,  Jacques,  the  little  raccoon,  was  cui 
up  in  a  bright-eyed  ball  of  fur,  enjoying  the  early  sun.  ( 
behind  the  cabin,  Isabeau,  the  tasselled  lynx,  st^^pped  ligl 
to  and  fro  along  the  length  of  his  chain  ;  and  the  great  P 
talon  sat  drolly  on  his  shaggy  haunches  sniffing  the  air.  Lafc 
stopped.  He  felt  he  must  talk  to  some  one  or  give  way  to  t 
incomprehensible  impulse  to  shriek  aloud. 

They  exchanged  greetings.    At  once  Lafond  saw  someth 
auspicious  in  the  old  man's  attitude.    He  was  preternatura 
grave.     He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  behind 
actual  speech. 

"  I've  something  to  show  you,  Lafond,"  be  rranarked  af 
a  little.  "  It's  very  queer,"  and  with  what  Lafond  saw 
once  to  be  an  accusing  motion,  he  held  before  the  latter's  e 
the  little  ivory  miniature  of  Prue  W'elch. 

He  had  found  it  under  a  mesquite  bush.  Ever  since  he  li 
been  struggliug  vainly  to  place  the  familiarity  of  the  featur 
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He  had  not  seen  enough  of  the  girl  at  the  cimp  to  be  able  to 
do  so  definitely,  but  he  had  .succeeded  in  brin).'ing  ]m  mind 
almost  to  the  point  of  a  recognition  which  was  continually 
just  escaping  him. 

Lafond  Parted  violentlv.  and  .stared  at  the  portrait. 

"  Why,  what's  the  mutter  ?  "  cried  Durand.  "  You  Icok 
as  tl-  >ugh  yf)u'd  seen  a  ghost !  " 

On  the  inst  .  c  I.afond  recovered  his  self-possession,  Ik- 
glanced  with  side-long  evil  look  at  the  old  man. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he  briefly. 

It  was  evident  that  the  naturalist  was  trying  to  trap  him, 

"  Where  have  yuu  seen  her  before  I  "  asked  the  lanrr, 
roturnins  to  the  portrait.  "  She  is  old-fashioned— musi  have 
had  that  painted  lifteen  or  twenty  years  ago — and  yet  I've 
seen  her  recently." 

Lafund  stiff!-,  descended  from  the  vcliicle,  both  hand-^ 
ihrust  deep  into  the  pockotd  of  his  canvas  coat,  and  peered 
over  the  old  man's  .shoulder, 

"  Hei-e,  Lafond,"'  the  latter  was  saying,  "  you  know  moro 

about  this  than  I  do "     He  meant  that  the  lialf-brced 

possessed  a  wider  circle  of  ac(juaintance3.  At  his  wor.is 
l.afond  drew  an  ivory-handled  clasp-knife  from  the  pocket  of 
his  canvas  coat,  opened  it  in  two  liglitning  motions  and 
stabbed  the  old  nmn  deeply  in  the  back.'  Tiie  latter  stumbled 
forward,  half  turning  as  he  fell.  Lafoud  plunged  his  blade 
wickedly  into  Durand's  throat.  wh-Te  it  stuck,  twisting  out 
of  the  nuudcrer's  hands.  I'he  vietim  writhed  twice,  gasped 
and  died. 

Black  ]\Iikc  stood  over  tlic  body  for  a  moment  panting.  He 
stooped  to  recover  the  knifp.  On  its  ivory  handle  he  read  the 
words  "  William  Knapp,"  on  which  he  remembered,  and  left 
It  where  it  was.  Then  he  climbed  into  his  wagon  and  insanelv 
lashed  his  horses  into  a  frantic  run. 

Tl.e  little  furry  'coon  approached  its  master  bristhng.  It 
dabbled  its  black  paws,  almost  human,  in  the  blood  that  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  then,  frothing  at  the  mu/zle,  it  scrambled 
into  the  house  and  up  a  high  bookshelf,  where  it  crouched,  it.s 
eyes  like  coals  of  green  fire. 

On  the  iiiiiside  opposite  a  white-faced  iittie  boy  rose  from 
behind  a  mesqmte  clasping  the  neck  of  a  homely  dog.  He  ran 
at  once  to  town  where  he  burst  in  on  Moroney,  crying,  "  Pop, 
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pop,  Black  Mike's  gone  and  killed  old  Bug-chaser  with  a  knif 
after  which  he  began  to  cry  hysterically.  It  took  time  for  1 
camp  to  arouse,  to  dress,  to  hear  the  tale,  to  believe,  to  vi 
the  scene  of  the  deed,  to  believe  again  after  finding  Bill 
kmfe,  to  discuss,  to  decide,  and  finally  to  saddle  horses  a 
depart,  puzzled,  on  the  trail  of  Lafond.  It  had  a  rope.  But 
also  wanted  to  hear  more  about  it.  Therefore  its  speed  \^ 
not  as  rapid  as  it  might  have  been,  had  a  horse  thief  for  instar 
been  the  object  of  pursuit. 

So  Lafond,  after  his  first  impulse  to  get  away  from  the  see 
of  his  deed  had  spent  itself,  jogged  along  unmolested  towa 
Rapid.  His  brain  was  working  like  lightning,  but  always 
one  hne.  He  saw  himself  alone,  standing  opposed  to  tl 
huge  black  Bad-luck.  Everything  was  against  him.  But  th 
couldn't  get  him  down.  He  was  Man-who-speaks-medicir 
the  Sioux  ;  he  was  Lafond  the  half-breed  ;  he  was  Bla 
Mike,  the  pioneer.  Let  them  come  on  !  They  thought  th 
could  corner  him.  He  would  show  them.  One  was  gor 
There  remained  the  other  two.  Lafond's  mind  saw  red  ;  : 
was  set  on  murder.  No  consideration  of  reason,  probab'ili 
or  common  sense  obtruded  itself  athwart  his  plan.  He  cou 
perceive  one  fact— that  three  men  knew  his  secret,  of  who 
one  was  dead  and  the  other  two  were  hving.  Why  Knapp  ai 
Buckley  should  have  told  Durand ;  what  they  expected 
gam  by  going  to  Rapid;  or  what  benefit  the  natural! 
imagined  could  accrue  to  him  from  his  insinuating  the  sta 
of  affairs  to  the  half-breed,  the  latter  did  not  inquire.  He  on 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  catch  Knapp's  buckboard  before 
had  left  the  pine  belt.  Ambush  would  then  be  easier.  I 
lashed  his  horses  unmercifully. 

Rockerville  told  him  the  two  men  had  passed  through  n( 
half  an  hour  before,  and  wondered  at  the  wildness  of  his  eye 
That  was  well.  They  could  not  escape  him  now,  for  the 
wagon  was  heavily  loaded,  and  they  were  travelling  leisurel' 
having  no  reason  for  haste.  Remembering  appearances,  h 
told  Rockerville  that  it  did  not  much  matter,  he  would 'n^ 
try  to  catch  up  ;  and  then  drove  back  toward  Copper  Creel 
only  to  make  a  detour  by  a  wood  mad  into  the  Rapid  tra 
again.  As  he  approached  the  foothills,  he  could  hear  occe 
sionally  the  creak  of  a  brake  below  him,  by  which  he  knei 
that  he  was  drawing  near.    He  slowed  up  at  once,  for  he  knc\ 
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of  a  ''  short  cut "  a  mile  or  so  ahead,  which  the  prospectors 
would  not  attempt  because  of  their  heavy  load,  but  by  which 
he  could  come  out  ahead  of  his  victims.  Then  he  would  lie  in 
wait.  The  short  cut  in  question  dipped  steeply  down  into  the 
bed  of  a  creek,  and  as  steeply  up  on  the  other  side  ;  while  the 
main  stage  road  made  a  long  horseshoe  curve  around  the  head 
of  the  canon.  Lafond  decided  to  drive  rapidly  down,  to  leave 
his  team  in  the  creek  bottom,  and  to  climb  on  foot  to  the  level 
of  the  mam  road  on  the  other  side.  In  the  meantime  he  drew 
as  near  to  the  other  wagon  as  he  could  without  being  seen. 
Ihe  minutes  seemed  to  drag. 

At  last  he  discerned  the  dimly  blazed  trail,  rocky  and 
dangerous  enough,  which  dropped  sheer  away  into  the  under- 
brush below.  He  locked  the  brakes  and  turned  sharp  down  to 
the  nght.  The  descent  was  hazardous,  bumpy,  exceedingly 
noisy.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the 
level  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  caiion  and  the  clash  of  iron 
tire  against  stone  had  ceased,  that  he  became  aware  the 
ravine  was  already  occupied.  A  sound  of  voices  and  laughter 
floated  up  through  the  thin  screen  of  leaves.  As  the  half- 
breed  s  vehicle  pushed  out  toward  the  creek  itself,  he  saw 
that  he  had  unwittingly  stumbled  on  a  camp  of  Indians  up  in 
the  Hills  on  one  of  their  annual  jaunts  after  teepee  pole^. 

Once  a  year  they  make  these  excursions.  The  whole  band 
—men,  women,  children,  ponies,  dogs  and  household  goods- 
goes  along.  It  13  an  outing.  The  women  fell  and  strip  the  long 
slender  saplings.  The  men  loaf  lazily  in  front  of  their  tem- 
porary shelters  or  ride  about  the  Hills  to  the  various  camps 
giving  war  dances  for  nickels  and  silver  pieces.  The  occasion 
IS  eminently  peaceful. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  gathering  which  Michail  Lafond 
came  upon  in  the  level  of  the  httle  canon.  The  wigwams  had 
been  pitched  either  side  of  the  old  overgrown  road.  Children 
had  cut  away  the  slight  underbrush  to  clear  a  round  smooth 
park  of  perhaps  thirty  yards  diameter,  in  the  circumference 
ot  which  were  crowded  the  persons  and  household  belongings 
of  four  score  people.  Near  the  centre  stood  the  chief's  lodge 
distinguished  by  a  shield  and  spear.  The  whole  was  a  far- 
simiie  of  a  plains  camp,  except  that  here  the  whole  affair  was 
m  miniature-little  wigwams,  little  kettle-tripods,  little  space 
—lor  the  camp  was  but  temporary.    Perhaps  a  score  of  men 
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wore  idling  about,  dressed  in  blue  overalls  and  old  flan 
shirts.  Mocassins  and  no  kats  left  still  a  slight  flavour 
savagery.  The  women  were  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  di] 
calico  prints.    The  children  had  on  just  nothing  at  all. 

Lafund  cursed  a  little  excitedl)-  as  he  became  aware  of  t 
not  unpicturesque  gathering.  It  was  plainly  out  of  the  qu 
tion  to  leave  his  horses  and  wagon  in  the  creek  bottom  as 
had  intended  ;  and  it  was  now  equally  impossible  to  way] 
the  prospectors  at  the  top  of  the  grade.  A  shot  would  bri 
out  the  entire  band.  The  situation  was  much  complicat( 
for  just  beyond  lay  the  loUing  treeless  foothills.  More  b 
luck  ! 

Still  the  half-breed  remembered  it  was  yet  many  miles 
Rapid  ;   and  an  aminish  would  not  be  impossil '  i  in  some  o 
of  the  numerous  gullies  that  seamed  the  foothills.    He  mi 
hurry  his  tired  horses  up  the  steep  slope  in  order  to  emerge 
the  main  road  abeiid  of  Knapp  and  Buckley. 

"  How  !  "  said  the  nearest  warrior  raising  his  hand  pa 
outwards. 

"  How  !  "  replied  Lafond  gravely. 

He  drove  on  through  the  half-obliterated  road,  respondi 
to  the  conventional  salutations  of  those  on  the  right  and 
the  left.  Near  the  further  side  of  the  little  clearing,  a  ti 
copper-coloured  boy  rose  from  tlie  grass  and  scurried  across 
front  of  the  horses,  so  >ioar  that  Lafond  had  to  pull  up  sharp 
to  keep  from  running  over  hiai.  An  old  woman,  evidently 
nurse,  hurried  to  catch  him.  ^^'hen  she  came  to  the  r'o;i 
however,  she  stopped  short,  and  stared  at  Black  Mike  wildl 
and  began  to  scream  out  in  the  language  of  the  Brule  Siou 

'"Tis  he,  the  Defiler  !    'lis  he  !  "' 

She  was  an  unkempt  wild  old  hag,  and  Lafond  thought  L 
mad.  Her  face  was  lined  deeply,  as  only  an  Indian's  face  ex- 
is  ;  a  few  ragged  wisps  of  grey  hair  fell  over  her  eyes  ;  and  h 
skinny  arm  showed  that  she  was  thin  almost  to  emaciation. 

At  her  scream  a  warrior  arose  before  the  chief's  lodge  ai 
approached.  From  all  directions  the  other  warriors  gathere 
Two  of  the  younger  men  had  already  taken  the  horses  by  ti 
bits.  Lafond  did  not  understand  it,  and  was  about  to  expost 
late  vigorously  against  wliat  he  thought  was  intended  robbei 
until  he  saw  the  face  of  the  chieftain,  who  now  drew  noa 
Then  he  turned  cold  to  the  marrow. 
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The  chief  looked  him  in  the  face  for  almost  a  minute.  "  It 
is  not  so,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  hag  had  ceased  her  cries  when  the  two  yount^  men  had 
grasped  the  horses'  bits.  ° 

"  It  is  so,  0  Lone  Wolf,"  she  replied  with  respect.  "  The 
form  is  changed  by  the  hand  of  Manitou,  but  the  spirit  is  the 
same,  and  I  know  it  in  his  eyes.    It  is  the  Defiler." 

''  Let  Rippling  Water  be  sought,"  responded  the  sava-'e, 
till  without  excitement.  ° 

About  him  t'  -Id-time  dignity  clung  as  a  mantle.  To  any 
.16  in  a  less  desperate  situation  than  Michail  Lafond  th<  re 
would  have  been  something  strangely  incongruous  and  a  little 
pathetic  in  this  contrast  between  the  manner  of  the  old  wild 
plains  savage  and  the  habit  of  the  modern  ward  of  the  govern- 
ment. Even  he  was  cool  enough  to  see  that  the  once  powerful 
tribe  had  sadly  shrunk  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 

After  a  moment  the  woman  called  by  the  name  of  Rippling 
Water  appeared  from  a  distance,  where  she  had  been  cuttiiig 
'  Tch  bark.  In  the  syllables  of  the  beautiful  name  Lafond  had 
recognized  that  of  the  second  of  his  Indian  wives  ;  in  the  pre- 
maturely aged  withered  squaw  who  now  approached  he  reco"- 
nized  nothing.  ° 

"My  daughter,"  said  Lone  Wolf,  "look  upon    his  man. 
Have  you  seen  him  ever  i  " 
She  peered  at  hi^a  a  moment  through  short-sighted  eyes. 
"  I  have  lain  on  his  bosom,"  she  answered  simplv. 
"  It  is ■?  "  ^  •' 

"  It  id  the  Defilcr,"  ^Lo  replied. 
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After  the  massacre  at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  a 
vast  number  of  Indian  refugees  fled  over  the  borders  into 
Canada.  There  they  dwelt,  drawing  three  pounds  of  beef  a 
day  from  arbitrary  uniformed  individuals,  who  were  strangely 
lacking  in  sympathy,  and  very  observant  of  the  few  rules  and 
regulations  which  a  mysterious  White  Mother  over  the  sea 
had  seen  fit  to  impose.  Three  pounds  of  meat  a  day  is  not 
much.  Still  it  is  enough  to  get  along  on,  and  with  the  necessity, 
and  indeed,  the  opportunity  of  the  chase  gone,  the  bucks  were 
able  to  wax  lazy,  drunken,  and  generally  shiftless  to  theit 
hearts'  content.  All  this  was  frowned  on  by  the  uniformed 
individual,  but  opportunities  were  not  far  to  seek. 

There  has  never  been  a  nation  more  warlike,  brave  and 
hardy  than  the  Sioux  in  its  native  environment  of  war  and 
himting.  These  two  furnished  every  point  of  leverage — phy- 
sical, moral,  intellectual — which  the  savage  required  to  lift  him 
to  the  level  of  his  greatest  efficiency.  From  the  buffalo  itseli 
the  Sioux  family  obtained  its  supply  of  wigwams,  robes,  food 
fuel,  light,  harness,  bow-strings,  instruments  of  industry— ir 
fact  almost  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  appertaining 
to  its  everyday  life.  From  the  chase  of  the  animal  the  youn^ 
Dacotah  learned  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  risk  his  life.  And  then  ii 
his  constant  strife  with  his  neighbours,  the  Blackfeet  or  the 
Crows  or  the  Pawnees,  he  was  forced,  if  he  would  survive,  t( 
develop  to  the  last  degree  his  cunning,  his  observation,  hi- 
strategy,  his  resourcefulness,  his  patience,  his  power  to  endure 
his  personal  courage.  Habituated  to  these  two,  the  chase  anr 
war,  from  his  early  youth,  he  came  at  last  to  be  the  coolest 
most  dangerous  warrior  of  the  plains.    He  could  rid*  anything 
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baxeback,  in  any  position.  With  his  short,  powerful  bow  he 
could  launch  half  a  dozen  arrows  into  the  air  before  the  first 
reached  the  ground,  or  could  drive  one  of  his  shafts  quite 
through  the  body  of  a  buffalo.  When  necessity  required,  he 
was  brave  to  the  point  of  recklessness  ;  but  again,  when 
expediency  advised,  he  could  worm  his  way  for  miles  through 
the  scantiest  cover,  flat  on  his  face,  by  the  laborious  use  alone 
of  his  elbows  and  toes.  He  could  read  a  whole  history  in  a 
trail  which  another  might  not  even  distinguish.  He  could  sit 
absolutely  motionless  for  hours  in  the  hottest  sun  or  the 
bitterest  cold.  And  he  could  bear,  as  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  do,  the  severest  physical  pain  without  a  quiver  of  the 
eyelid. 

But  when  the  buffalo  vanished,  the  Sioux  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  his  powers.  No  other  means  of  subsistence  offered. 
He  was  forced  to  plunder,  or  go  to  the  reservation  for  Govern- 
ment beef.  Thence  came  much  whisky  and  much  loafing. 
The  new  young  man  had  not  the  training  of  his  father.  So, 
in  a  httle,  the  Teton  nation  was  subdued  and  brought  to 
reservations,  and  herded  in  an  overall-plug-hat-blanket- 
wearing  multitude,  even  now  but  half-tamed,  and  fiercely 
instinct  with  hereditary  ferocity  and  resourcefulness.  Other 
Indians  go  to  Carhsle,  learn  to  plough,  and  become  at  least 
partially  civilized.  The  Sioux,  fierce,  hawk-eyed,  wide- 
nostiilled,  sits  in  solitary  dignity  before  his  lodge,  brooding. 
Occasionally  he  has  to  be  rounded  up  with  a  gatling,  as  witness 
Wounded  Knee.  I  have  never  been  able  to  envy  the  Agents 
of  Dakota  reservations. 

When  the  statute  of  limitations  ran  out,  or  whatever 
mysterious  time-limit  the  Government  puts  on  its  displeasure 
against  Indian  murderers,  Sitting  Bull  and  a  horde  of  his 
fellow  warriors  came  back.  Sitting  Bull  joined  Buffalo  Bill's 
show,  where  he  had  a  good  time  until  he  begai.  ghost-dancing 
and  was  killed  at  Wounded  Knee.  But  some.  Lone  W^olf's 
band  among  others,  remained  in  Canada.  They  had  various 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

Lone  Wolf  stayed  because  he  was  in  hard  luck.  He  had 
barely  settled  down  in  his  new  home  before  the  great  Manitou 
had  seen  fit  to  strike  his  children  with  the  Spotted  Sickness. 
When  finally  the  last  case  had  been  buried  hastily,  and  its 
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clothes  and  belongings  burned  under  the  distant  eye  of  the 
unifonned  man,  the  formerly  powerful  band  found  itself  re- 
duced by  almost  half.  By  dint  of  sitting  innumerable  days 
naked  in  a  circle  on  the  prairie  and  beating  a  tom-tom  until 
the  Agent  prayed  for  rain,  the  survivors  managed  to  secure 
for  themselves  immunity  from  the  Spotted  Sickness  at  least. 
Then  some  of  the  ponies  were  stolen.  Then  a  schism  occurred 
in  the  community  ;  and  Three  Knives  took  with  him  a  dozen 
families  and  established  a  new  clan  within  plain  sight  of  the 
old.  Lone  Wolf  was  powerless  because  of  the  uniformed 
individual,  who  frowned  on  the  Indian  idea  of  patriarchal 
chastisement.  A  very  young  man  of  the  band  killed  the 
Agent,  hoping  thus  to  earn  praise,  but  almost  before  the 
embers  were  cold  and  before  the  scalp  of  Three  Knives  had 
clotted  dry,  there  appeared  an  astounding  number  of  uniforms, 
who  promptly  decimated  Lone  Wolf's  Warriors  and  took  away 
all  their  arms.  Lone  Wolf  discovered  tliat  these  uniformed 
men  were  in  reality  nothing  but  soldiers — a  disgusting  fart 
which  he  had  not  before  suspected.  They  hung  six  of  his 
young  men,  and  that  night  a  number  of  things  happened,  such 
as  the  unprovoked  fall  of  Lone  Wolf's  standard  from  over  his 
lodge,  which  showed  plainly  that  Gitche  Maiitou  was  still 
angry. 

Lone  Wolf  gathered  his  remnants  about  him,  and  journeyed 
south  to  Spotted  Tail. 

There  he  enjoyed  the  disconteutcd  tranquillity  of  a  United 
States    reservation,    with    occasional   privileges    if    he    was 

good. 

Lone  Wolf  had  gone  into  the  north  country  at  the  head  ol 
three  hundred  efficient  fighting  men,  well  armed  with  rifles 
rich  in  ammunition,  ponies,  and  the  luxuries  of  daily  existence 
He  came  back  as  the  nominal  chief  of  thirty-five  warriors,  wit! 
few  fire-arms,  and  less  wealth.  Counting  in  the  women,  chil 
dren  and  old  men,  his  original  band  had  numbered  nearly  t 
tiiousand  souls — a  large  camp  even  for  the  old  days.  Nov^ 
tliere  remained  barely  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

Misfortunes  such  as  these  must  have  a  reason.  Gitch 
Al.'.nitou  is  ptern.  but  ho  is  not  unjust.  Everybody  know: 
that.  And  the  reason  Lone  Wolf's  band  was  so  afflicted,  Bij 
Thunder,  the  medicine  man,  had  discovered,  lay  in  the  far 
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that  the  defiling  of  the  tribe's  totem,  after  the  Little  Big  Hora, 
had  been  done  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  itself.  Until  the 
culprit  should  be  brought  to  justice  the  wrath  of  Gitche 
Manitou  would  continue  to  be  visited  impartially  on  the 
entire  band. 

The  recognition  of  Rippling  Water  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  those  standing  about.  There  flashed  into  Lone 
Wolf's  eagle  face  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  so  intense  that  Black 
Mike  started.  He  had  not  the  remotest  notion  that  he  was  in 
any  actual  danger,  for  his  dealings  with  the  tribe  in  those  old 
times  when  he  had  been  a  member  of  it  had  always  been  rather 
to  its  advantage  than  his  own.  That  it  was  unfriendly  to  him 
because  of  his  unceremonious  desertion  of  it,  he  did  not  doubt. 
Nor  did  he  hope  to  escape  a  typical  Indian  tirade  from  the 
two  old  hags,  who,  so  short  a  time  ago,  had  been  liis  not  un- 
attractive young  wives.  But  beyond  this,  and  perhaps — as 
he  glanced  over  the  motley  indications  of  their  poverty — the 
promise  of  gifts,  he  anticipated  nothing  more  serious  in  the 
end  than  a  delay.  A  delay  however  was  what  he  could  not  at 
present  afford. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  acknowledged  in  the  Indian  tong'uf,  "  I  an->. 
he,  Man-who-Bpeaks-Medicine.  You  have  known  me.  It  13  1. 
It  is  many  moons  that  I  have  not  seen  my  brothers,  but  1  nave 
accomplished  many  things,  and  I  have  gathered  gifts  for  my 
brothers  which  will  rejoice  their  hearts.  I  go  to  the  lodges  of 
the  white  men  near  Swift-water  now,  and  I  haste  ;  so  I  cannot 
linger  to  clasp  my  brothers'  hands ;  but  to-morrow  I  return 
bearing  the  gifts." 

He  took  up  his  reins  with  all  confidence,  for  in  those  day.« 
no  one  was  afraid  of  Indians — at  least  when  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  women  and  children.  The  two  bucks  at  the 
horses'  heads  did  not  move,  however;  and  at  a  signal  from 
Lone  Wolf  three  others  leaped  lightly  into  the  wagon  body 
behind  the  half-breed  and  pinned  his  arms  to  his  sides.  So 
suddenly  was  it  done  that  Lafond  could  not  even  struggle. 

His  captors  tied  his  elbows  together  at  the  back  and  lifted 
him  to  the  ground,  where  a  number  of  others  hustled  him  into 
a  wigwam,  and  after  tying  his  feet  left  him  lying  on  the  ground- 
in  a  moment  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  wheels  somewhere 
above  him,  by  which  he  knew  that  Billy  ELnapp  and  Buckley 
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were  passing  the  point  of  his  intended  ambush.    He  drew 
deep  breath  and  shouted.    Instantly  two  young  Sioux  ran  i 
and  threw  a  blanket  over  his  head,  nearly  smothering  hin 
The  sound  of  the  wheels  died  into  distance. 

After  perhaps  two  hours  he  heard  the  hoof-beats  of  a  lar^ 
party  of  horsemen.  They,  too,  died  away.  The  men  cou 
posing  the  party  were  looking  for  him,  Michail  Lafond,  bt 
this  he  did  not  know.  He  tried  to  distinguish  from  the  nois( 
just  outside  what  was  taking  place  in  the  little  camp,  but  1 
could  not. 

At  the  end  of  another  half-hour  the  two  young  men  wh 
had  been  appointed  as  his  guards  led  him  out  to  a  horse,  o 
whitii,  after  his  feet  had  been  untied,  he  was  compelled  t 
mount.  He  asked  them  questions,  to  which  they  vouchsafe 
no  reply.  Looking  about  him  curiously,  he  saw  that  the  cam 
had  been  struck.  The  long  toepee  poles,  bound  on  each  sid 
of  the  ponies,  trailed  their  ends  on  the  ground,  and  on  tt 
litters  thus  formed  the  skins  of  the  lodges,  all  the  househol 
utensils,  and  many  of  the  younger  children  had  been  placec 
Squaws  bestrode  the  little  animals.  The  warriors,  ridiculous] 
incongruous  in  their  overalls  and  flannel  shirts,  eat  motionlei 
on  their  mounts.  Lafond  recognized  his  own  team,  but  coul 
not  discover  either  his  wagon  or  the  harness.  These  had  bee 
dragged  away  into  the  bushes  and  left,  for  very  good  reason 

The  cavalcade  took  its  way  directly  down  the  narrow  ove 
little  caiion,  riding  in  single  file.     Lafond  could 


grown 
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understand  this.     The  road  above  would  have  been  muc 
easier. 

After  an  hour's  hard  work  in  dodging  obstructions,  gettii: 
around  fallen  trees  or  between  standing  timber,  the  part 
emerged  on  the  broad  rolling  foothills,  grass-covered  and  bai 
of  trees.  Here  Lone  Wolf  led  the  way  south-east  for  sever; 
miles,  and  finally  came  to  a  halt  on  the  brow  of  a  round  hill  ( 
gentle  descent.  The  band  at  once  dismounted.  A  number  ( 
the  squaws  deftly  relieved  the  ponies  of  their  burdens,  and  tl; 
younger  boys  led  them  away  to  the  bottom-lands  for  pasture 
The  women  then  began  without  delay  to  erect  the  lodges  in 
wide  circle  surrounding 


he  brovt'  of  the  hill,  so  arrai 


them  that  the  flaps  or  doorways  opened  into  the  commo 
centre.    After  this  had  been  done  they  built  in  the  middle  ( 
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the  circle  a  huge  fire  of  wood  brought  from  the  hills,  but  did 
not  light  it  as  yet.  Ther  all  silently  disappeared  to  the  bottom- 
lands, where  they  made  little  fires  and  set  about  supper. 

Before  each  lodge  a  warrior  established  himself,  crossed - 
legged,  and  began  to  smoke.  When  the  sun  dipped  behind 
the  Hills  and  threw  their  long  shadows  silently  out  across  to 
the  Bad  Lands,  the  chill  of  twilight  struck  in,  and  so  the 
Indians  wrapped  themselves  closely  in  their  blankets.  As  by 
a  stroke  of  enchantment,  with  the  concealment  of  the  shirts 
and  overalls,  the  Past  returned.  Against  the  sky  uf  evening, 
the  silhouettes  of  the  pointed  wigwams  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  shrouded  warriors  smoking  solemnly,  silently,  tiieir  pipes, 
all  belonged  to  the  nomadic  age  before  such  men  as  Michaii 
Lafond  had  "  civilized  "  the  country. 

After  a  time  they  rose  and  departed  silently  to  the  bottom- 
land for  a  while,  leaving  T  afond  in  charge  of  the  two  young 
men.  They  had  gone  to  cat  their  suppers.  The  half-breed 
had  not  tasted  food  since  the  early  morning,  nor  sleep  for 
thirty  odd  hours. 

The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  the  stillness  of  that 
great  inland  sea  men  call  the  prairies  fell  on  the  world.  Such 
occasional  sounds  as  rose  from  the  creek  bottom  s-^emed  but 
to  emphasize  the  peace.  And  then  suddenly,  from  the  shadows 
somewhere,  without  disturbance,  the  blanketed  figures  ap- 
peared and  took  their  places  again.  A  squaw  came  bearing  a 
torch,  and  lit  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  there 
sprang  up  a  broad  shaft  of  light  which  drew  about  the  little 
scene  a  great  canopy  of  imminent  blackness.  From  hand  to 
hand  passed  a  great  red-stone  calumet  or  pipe.  Each  warrior 
puffed  at  it  twice  and  passed  it  to  his  neighbour.  It  was  not 
offered  to  Michaii  Lafoad,  who? 3  bonds  had  now  been 
loosened. 

After  each  of  the  seated  warriors  had  taken  his  part  in  this 
ceremony,  and  the  pipe  had  completed  the  circle  to  Lone  Wolf, 
that  chief  arose,  throwing  back  his  blanket  from  his  shoulders! 

With  a  sudden  chill  of  fear,  Michaii  Lafond  saw  that  he  was 
to  assist  at  a  state  council  of  the  sort  held  only  when  the  tribe 
is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one  of  its  own  number. 

The  savage  was  naked  to  the  waist.  In  his  h  -ir,  wrrn  loose 
and  unbraided  after  the  Sioux  fashion,  the  eai'3  feathers  with 
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V  hitc  tips  wore  thrust  slantwise  acros<»  tho  i>ark  of  his  head 
,.  A  under  its  heavy  mass  his  fierce  bM<;ht  eyes  and  hawk  lac 
:•  .iimed  impressively.  About  his  neck  hunj;  a  fringe  of  boars 
,  l.iws,  from  which  depended  a  round  silver  medal.  Now  as  h 
Hood  there— the  lithe  strength  of  his  bronze  torso  revea  et 
one  arm  clasping  the  blanket  about  his  waist,  the  other  holdin 
1  .osely  at  his  side  the  feather-bedecked  calumet  of  sandstoc 
—the  stigma  of  sordidness  and  drunkenness  and  squalc 
seemed  to  fall  away,  so  that  the  spectator  would  have  seen  i 
This  group  of  silent  men  under  the  silent  western  heavens  on 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  great  and  savage  people  m  the  zemi 

(jf  its  power.  ,  ,     •     i.        •*!  „.,4. 

Lone  Wolf  stood  for  the  space  of  several  minutes  without 
sign.  Then  with  a  magnificently  sweeping  gesture  be  held  tl 
calumet  aloft  and  began  to  speak. 

At  first  his  voice  was  low  and  monotonous,  but  as  his  spec( 

continued  it  took  on  more  colour,  until  at  the  close  it  respond. 

ia  modulation  to  every  flash  of  his  eye.    He  began  with 

recital  of  the  tribe's  ancient  glory,  dwelling  rather  on  concre 

examples  than  on  broader  generalities,     "e /umbered 

warriors,  its  ponies,  its  arms  and  lodges,    lie  told  of  the  beau 

of  its  women  and  the  greatness  of  its  men,  whom  he  ran  o\ 

by  name.   He  told  of  its  deeds  in  war,  enumeratmg  the  enena 

it  had  struck,  the  ponies  it  had  stolen,  the  stratagems  it  h 

conceived  and  carried  out.    And  then  he  swept  his  arm  a 

the  feather-fluttering  calumet  abroad  as  he  described  1 

bo      Uess  extent  of  the  hunting  grounds  over  which  it  h 

M'      to  roam.    As  he  continued,  the  warriors  expressive  e; 

I'-^htened  and  flashed  with  pride,  though  they  rnoyed  not^c 

muscle  of  their  faces  or  bodies.    Beyond  the  circle  could 

dimly  descried  another  rot  less  interested  audience  of  won 

a. id  older  children.  „ 

"  These  and  more  jveie  ours  !     cried  Lone  W  olf,     these  i 
many  more.    Tho  favour  of  Gitche  Manitou  was  ours  and 
riches  of  the  worid.    Where  are  they  now  ?        With  an 
.lescribably  graceful  gesture  the  orator  stooped  to  the  groi 
i  nd  grasped  a  handful  of  the  loose  dry  earth.       bone  !^ 
said  "solemnly,  letting  the  sand  fail  from  his  outstrcc 
Buddenly-opened  palm. 
Then,  without  pause  or  transition,  he  began,  in  equ 
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vivid  objective  language,  to  detail  the  tribe  ,  misery  and 
poverty  of  to-day.  He  recounted  its  dis.istors,  just  as  a 
moment  before  he  had  recounted  its  victories.  He  told  of 
the  Spotted  Siciint;ss,  the  dividing  of  forced,  the  buttle  with 
the  red  coats,  all  tiie  long  series  of  oppressiuiis  great  and  little 
which  hud  brought  them  to  their  present  condition.  Ho 
counted  over  by  name  the  present  members,  to  show  how 
their  numbers  had  shrunken  and  to  each  name  he  added  others 
of  those  who  had  gone  before.  So  real  was  the  picture  that 
the  orator  him.self  faltered,  while  from  outside  the  circle  rose 
for  a  Biugle  instant  a  long  trembling  wail.  The  warriors  hui' 
half  covered  their  faces  with  the  folds  of  their  blankets. 

"  Thus  our  glory  went  and  our  young  men  are  soon  no 
longer  on  the  war  path,  but  only  in  the  white  men'.'r  towns. 
And  yet  our  fathers  were  brave  before  us  and  we  have  str-uk 
well  in  our  time.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  has  Gitche  Manitou 
veiled  his  face  from  his  children  ?  " 

Leaving  the  question  unanswered,  Lone  Wolf  unexpectedly 
took  up  Lafond's  connexion  with  the  tribe.  In  the  recounting 
of  this,  too,  he  held  to  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail, 
showing  plainly  the  half-breeds'  rise  from  despised  squaw  man 
to  a  person  of  influence  in  the  councils.  He  gave  the  half- 
breed  full  credit  for  all  he  did.  He  even  went  out  of  his  way 
to  show  that  to  Lafond  was  due  much  of  the  power  that  had 
so  distinguished  the  Brule  Sioux  among  the  other  tribes.  Ho 
described  again  briefly  that  power,  and  told  of  the  battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn.  He  dwelt  on  that  as  to  some  extent  the 
culmination  of  the  tribe's  glory.  It  was  the  last  and  greatest 
of  its  exploits.  After  it  misfortune  commenced,  "uitche 
Manitou  that  day  veiled  his  face. 

"  And  he  turned  his  hand  against  the  totem  of  the  Turtle," 
said  Lone  Wolf  impressively,  "  because  one  of  its  children  had 
committed  a  sanrilege.  The  very  night  of  that  great  victory, 
a  brave  from  among  us  arose  and  took  the  sacred  totem,  the 
great  Turtle,  from  the  lod„'e  of  his  chief,  and  slew  Laffalo 
N'oice,  the  medicine  man  favoured  of  Gitche  Manitou,  and 
defiled  the  totem. 

^  "  From  that  time  Gitche  Manitou  has  frowned  upon  his 
CiUidruu.  From  thai  time  misfortune  has  visited  the  tribe  of 
Lone  Wolf.    From  that  time  the  man  who  did  these  things  has 
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lost  his  old  warrior  name  and  has  been  known  as 
Defiler." 

He  paused  and  looked  about  the  circle  uutil  his  eye  n 
on  Lafond.  With  a  sudden  fierce  enmity  he  stretched  his 
toward  the  captive. 

"  That  is  he,"  he  concluded  impressively  ;  "  and  it  has 
revealed  by  Big  Thundc^  that  never  will  Gitche  Mai 
smile  on  his  children  until  the  befiler  dies  I  " 
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ASHES 

A  LIGHT  night  wind  had  arisen  from  the  lower  prairj..  and 
occasionally  puffed  a  stray  wi.p  of  smoke  or  hearacr,  4  the 
westernmost  curve  of  the  circle.  Hot  sparks  shot  up  m  the 
air  swiftly  paused  and  floated  dying  down  the  wind.  Above 
occasionally  the  clear  stars  peeped  in  through  the  canopv  of 
blackness  which  the  firelight  so  jealously  guarded.  TherJ  'wa 
a  perceptible  chill  in  the  air.    As  the  long  speech  continued 

of  fhfrZ  'V  ''"?'  '^'  ^^.•^■^^''"^^J.  seated  on  the  prairie  side 
of  the  fire,  shivered  convulsively  from  tir      to  time.for  he  was 

^Z  r?  ?u^Tf  \y  ^-^^itement  ,  lack  of  sleep  and 
food  At  first  he  had  submitted  to  the  tr.  .,  if  so  it  mi.dit  be 
called,  mnyilhngly  enough,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  wi  hout  a 

Sr?  '^'^*  ''  'f^^  ''r^'  '"^  ^">'^hing  more  serious  ban  a 
fine  for  desertion.   It  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  ransom. 

Wn^i  .     .T  '''"^"?  *^  P"^-    Hi«  P""^ipa'  «"^"tion  had 

Buckley  and  Billy  Knapp  were  free  to  make  troible  for  him. 

He  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  so.  al  hough  he  did  not  know 

exactly  how  they  would  go  at  it.  uc  am  not  Know 

Aa  Lone  yvV^f  so  dramatically  outhned  the  grounds  of  his 

lirZ'^rZ'':.^'^^'^  ^^^"^  ^^S-  '^  «-  the  face  o 
h/'frJK.  ^""'^  ^t^V?«  ^«^y  ^^ght  he  had  chosen  to  quit 

Sindkn,  r  n  ^  ^"^  °.f  *°  ^«  "^^^^i^^'^d  ^''''  This  is 
c^inledt]!  '.  '^"^^^^^.ble  Sin.  Suspicion  had  naturally 
Probablv  it'''"i!f  ""-^^  ^''  °^°  coincidental  disappearance. 

surneS  T""  V^'  ''"^^  ?°  ^°"  ^^•^  d°"bted  his  gdlt  or  had 
suspected  anv  other '•.a'lop  fo- »-:- f^a—rw^;-.      t'  •     •    •     . 

Sive  cel^r  ^■^\^''''^  '^'°  ^  '^'^^'  ^^^Pi^'^'^-  let  alone  a 
positive  certamty.  into  conviction  absolute.    Lafond  saw  that 
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his  chances  were  desperate,  and  T^^  -  ^KaUze  it'  But" 
ledge  forced  upon  him  that  he  could  hardly  reaUze  it 

;- e^Tan^lTutr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

^"r^^:^Stou,h  that  li^oray^^- lay  in^ep^g 
cool.     He  must  not  mterrupt  the  orator  wua  u« 
must  try  to  make  his  eloquence  tell.  ^^^^ 

Lone  Wolf  ceased  abruptly.  ^^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
shoulders  and  sat  down.  J^  f  q-ws  X^os^^^  e^t^^^^^^^ 
circle,  bearing  wood  for  the  fire.    Alter  tuey  a* 
''t"traro":e'™comfortab.y  conscious  on^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
snake  eyes.    It  was  for  i'- ^^P^fr^  *d  ttl*/^^^^^^ 

^•hich  his  captors  would  permit  l^J"'  ^\^.^^^'^^^  '^ 

until  it  was  as  rapid  ^^^hat  of  LoneJ\  olf  .amself  ^  ^^^ 

It  was  a  masterly  effort,    ^J.^^^Xmrne  of  "  Ma  -whc 
eloquence  wHcb  had  earned  bm  the  n  me^of^^  ^^^^^ 

services  to  the  tnoe.    ni-  ^  ronclusion 

facts  and  leaving  the  savages  to  «^a^v  their  own 
He  showed  further  that  in  so  bendmg  ^^^^J^^^^^'i^^s,  i 
Ltterment,  he  had  been  -tf  ^l^^^^f^ ^^^^  Ty  ^ne  tl 

proof  of  which  P^oP^f  ion  he  enumerated  o^^ 
various  opportunities  he  had  let  pass  of  de^^^^P'"-,  •  j^ 

'^rralCJtrtr:.:  ^e^lt  deeds  .^.^  won.d  b, 
'"ITS  STboldnes,  th-t  almost  amounted  to  geni 
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he  detailed  to  them  the  reasons  he  had  then  for  belie /iag  the 
Indians'  warlike  power  was  from  that  moment  doomed  to 
wane. 

"  I  saw  these  things,"  he  said,  "  as  one  to  whom  Gitche 
Manitou  has  spoken,  and  I  knew  they  were  true.  But  my 
brothers  were  victorious  ;  they  saw  the  blue  coats  scattered  as 
the  dust  is  scattered  by  the  wind.  My  words  would  have  been 
as  the  water  that  slips  away  or  the  cloud  that  vanishes  in  the 
heavens.  If  I  had  told  my  brothers  these  things,  they  would 
not  have  believed.  You,  Spotted-Dog ;  you,  Fire-Brand ; 
even  you.  Lone  Wolf,  would  not  have  believed.  Look  well 
within  your  hearts  and  acknowledge  that  I  speak  words  of 
truth.  Then  you  would  have  cast  me  out  as  one  with  forked 
tongue." 

Such  being  the  case,  Lafond  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  do  nothing  for  his  people  by  sharing  their  disgrace,  he 
had  left  them.  "  But  only  for  a  season,"  he  explained.  "  Yon 
are  warriors :  I  am  a  man  of  craft.  When  your  bows  are 
broken  and  your  arrows  lost,  then  must  I  take  my  weapons 
and  strive  as  I  can.  I  went  forth  to  fight  for  my  brothers. 
Behold  me  ;  I  have  fought  and  I  have  won.  I  am  rich.  My 
brothers  are  to  share  my  riches.  Now  I  can  return  to  the 
lodges  of  my  brothers  as  one  coming  from  a  far  war  trail, 
bringin  the  ponies  and  scalps  of  the  enemies  my  hand  has 
struck." 

Then  suddenly  the  speaker  took  up  the  question  of  the  crime 
itself.  He  dilated  on  it  with  horror.  He  acknowledged  no 
excuse  for  it.  But,  he  asked  them,  why  should  he  have  com- 
mitted it  ?  He  showed  them  that  he  could  have  had  no  motive 
for  such  a  wanton  insult.  And,  most  ingenious  of  all,  he  pointed 
out  that  if  as  Lone  Wolf  had  supposed,  the  tribe's  misfortunes 
had  arisen  because  of  Gitche  Manitou's  wrath  over  this  terrible 
crime,  then  that  wrath  and  those  misfortunes  would  indubit- 
ably have  been  visited  on  him,  the  accused,  with  the  rest ; 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  according  to  the  accusa- 
tion the  guiltiest  of  them  all.  Such  was  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary  he  had  prospered. 

In  conclusion  he  beUeved  he  could  direct  suspicion  to  the 
right  channel.  From  his  wonderful  past  knowledge  of  inter- 
tribal and  individual  jealousies,  he  rapidly  constructed  a 
plausible  theory. 


•^^   ■:■"  .  _  _^  _iu  A    -f-;.^*:* /.at- 
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His  defence,  as  he  could  observe,  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion   The^avages  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  mmutes 
sUoned  by  and  the  wavering  light  from  the  central  fire  alter- 
nS  illuminated  and  threw  into  shadow  the  strong  bronze 
of  thL  aces     The  argument  was  sophistical  enough  but  for 
?wo  reasons  t  carried  conviction.    In  the  first  place,  the  half- 
bTeed  was  pleading  for  his  v.ry  life  ;  in  the  second  place,  he 
was  in  realitv  absolutely  innocent  as  to  the  main  fact-There 
fore  he  had  faith  and  earnestness-two  great  quahtios.    His 
onTv  misfortune  was,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
deLded  that  in  th^  web  of  truth  one  falsehood  should  be 

"^Beyond  the  circle  of  light  the  dim  forms  of  the  women  ami 

rhSn  showed  faintly  against  the  dimmer  background  o 

thfsea\ke  prairie     They  had  followed  with  great  attentioi 

h  Sbe'rSs  before  t/em,  but  i^f  ^-f  ^^^^^^^^^ 

as  is  proper  in  such  cases.    Now  suddenly  one  of  them  slippe( 

forward  through  the  circle  before  her  compamons  or  th 

warriors  be  Sn  whom  she  passed  could  detain  her.    Befor 

refi^she  turned  and  faced  Lone  Wolf.    It  was  the  old  ha 

who  had  first  recognized  Lafond. 

The  warriors  looked  on  her  in  cold  surprise.  Such  a  thm 
as  a  woman  intruding  on  a  council  was  unheard  of,  unthinl 
ablp  punishable  by  almost  any  r  cnalty. 

"My  daughter  has  been  deceived,"  said  Lone  Wolf  gravel; 
"  This  is  not  a  gathering  of  the  women     She  must  go 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  broke  out  panting  : 
soon  as  she  could  get  her  breath.  ,,  .. 

"  AIv  brothers  listen  to  forked  words !      she  cried,     a 

the  sp  rit  of  lies  has  blinded  them  so  that  they  cannot  see  1 

trut  r  They  are  deceived  by  much  lying  because  it  is  mrn^ 

witl  the  truth,  like  tobacco  and  willow  bark.    He  says  he  h 

b  eu  on    he  bug  war  trail  and  now  returns  to  his  brothe 

wit    ?he  ponies  of  his  enemies.    The  trail  has  indeed  be 

oni  for  it Tsmany  moons  since  he  took  the  pomes.    H< 

C'has  he  been  rich  ?  "  she  cried.    "  Many  moons  !    Are  t 

trails  closed  tha    he  could  not  find  his  brothers  before  wh 

hey  werrstarving  1    Does  he  find  them  now  because  he  « 

to  them  from  afar  on  the  war  trail?    It  is  lies! 

'""And  my  bothers  forget,"  she  went  on  contemptuou 

••  thrYellow  Lair  of  the  Hills  and  the  Uttle  child.    What  ^ 
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kV^  °f  ®  demanded  of  my  brothers  ?  To  defile  Pah-sap-pah 
tl  tlfF""^  f^  ^""^"^'^^   ^^  ^^^  ^°'  t^a*  ^^  niade  ua  rich, 

of  OifThAr  f  ""^  ^°*^'l'  "P  ^°*°  Pah-sap-pah.  the  voice 
of  Gitche  Mamtou  spoke  to  them  and  they  went  away  leaving 

Kr^fi?  T°^^'  unharmed,  and  so  he  was  angry  with  my 
VoiS'InS''^  T?  lu  ^;  ?'^  -^^  '"'^'''y-  S°  ^«  killed  Buffalo 
l?X\  f  ^,!^\^  *5'  **'*''^  ^^  ^^*^«^  tl^at  Gitche  Mamtou 
might  turn  his  hand  against  us!    He  speaks  forked  words 

not  w'?  T°.  ^'''t^  ^''  ^?'  ^°°S  ^^^''^^'  if  ^tat  I  say  is 
not  true  ?    There  has  been  need  ?  "  "^ 

She  turned  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come  and  left  the  circle 

sTri?  of"?.  ^  :r^'  ^''  '}'  ^^^P^^e  fire.    In  her  spoke    he 

f^f^n   f'^t^^^f  ^^««^  a  deserted  woman.    She  touched  with 

unerring  mstmct  on  the  one  weak  spot  in  Lafond's  defence  and 

hereby  discredited  the  rest.    Her  reminder  of  the  soreness  of 

toT.r.t  ""^f  f'  'f'T^'  ^''''^''  ^'^  ^«Id  out  no  hand 
to  lielp  them   hardened  their  hearts  and  brushed  from  their 

ntK  '°^^f '  '^'  ''T'''''  °f  *^°°fid«^^«  which  Lafond 

had  so  laboriously  spun.    Without  one  dissenting  voice  they 

condemned  him  to  death.    Then  the  sitting  arose.°  ^ 

ine  nags  of  the  camp  advanced  and  stripped  the  half-breed 

men  ^n'S  J^  ''  ^''  IT^'  '''''^^'''-  ^^'^^  were  strong  as 
cowarS  SfZ'  ^^i  ^.t  struggled  because  that  indi^cfted 
LaHn  nn^\-  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^  unuerved  ;  his  blood  was  partly 
Latin  and  his  consciousness  of  innocence  was  keen.    When  he 

the'con,^  "  *^'"^  ^^^^  ^''  'y''  °P^°'  ^«  ^^^  ^«-dy  to  take  al 
the  consequences  wih  stoicism,  should  luck  turn  against  him 
but  a  feek.g  of  gmltlessness  was  unusual  enough  to  renSr 
him  desperate  when  unjustly  condemned.    So  he  made  a 
pitiful  spectacle  of  himself.  ^®  * 

heirt'  an^^^rf'  ^'''''?  ^'^-    ^^'^  ^•'^^  ^"^  ^'  ^ad  a  chicken's 
lZ%f  J'""^/'^  themselves  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it 

and  n  new  w""  ^'°"i  ^''  "7-^^°  ^°^^-    ^liey  spat  in  his  face 
qmte^  natd  Vl!  ''T  ?.T-  ^^^  ^^'^^^^    ^^^^«"  ^«  ^^^  stripped 

theh^t'it^w"^^  ^"''"^  °°'  ^^«  warriors,  having  thrown  aside 

Ses    Tot;  ?^''"'^  ^•'^  '^^  ^""  ^'^'  ^^'^y^^  thefr  nSed 

8  owiy  around  the  fire  and  their  victim,  hopping 
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rhvthmicallv  first  on  one  foot  then  on  the  other,  stoppin?  hipl 
rh>thmicaliy  ^^sr  "  prosirat^  man,  they  struc 

ZS"^^.^^^^^^  ne'ar  his  head  for  the  pn^o 
of  seeing  him  shrink.  After  a  Uttle,  they  became  sufficient 
cxcitedTandso  the  tortures  began.  lu^i.^ff 

Towards  morning  the  squaws  wrapped  in  a  ^'a"-^*^/,^ 
xn^bt'd  bil^ut  car'-case,  aJl  laid  it  on  a  htter  -;^^ch  had  be 
TiroMirlnf  while  the  torture  was  m  progress.  The  Utter  ^ 
^  «^  in%  e  a  r  to  the  liei<'ht  of  ten  feet,  bound  securely 
UP  M.    Po  "s     Alan-wlo-speaks-Medlcine  had  been  a  meml 

"Stth~:;;n- 

o"^r  theTaTn  tv  distinguished  grasses,  and  stirred  ho  cby 
feavelof  the  litter  that^stood  like  a  scaffold  agamst  the  som 
shadows  of  the  Hills. 


'^Il^ 
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